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This  issue  of  the  Monitor  is  largely 
taken  up  with  matters  relating  to  the 
1985  national  convention.  Because  of 
its  length,  we  are  combining  August  and 
September.  Later  issues  will  contain 
other  convention  items.  As  will  be 
evident  from  the  articles   (and  as   those 


who  were  present  know)  this  year's  con- 
vention was  not  only  the  biggest  but 
among  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  It  was 
a  time  to  review  accomplishments  and 
plan  for  the  future.  It  is  now  history, 
and  we  chronicle  it  in  the  Monitor. 


CONVENTION   1985 


Louisville  in  1985  was  a  convention  of 
superlatives.  It  was  the  largest  meet- 
ing of  blind  people  ever  to  occur  any- 
where in  the  world.  2,028  registered, 
and  there  were  the  usual  number  who  did 
not  register.  All  told,  there  were 
undoubtedly  more  than  2,500  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  hotel  (The  Gait  House)  was  con- 
sidered by  most  the  best  we  have  ever 
had.  Every  room  in  the  new  Gait  House 
East  is  not  a  room  but  a  suite,  and 
there  were  hundreds  of  them— each  with 
its  own  living  room,  kitchenette,  and 
bedroom.  And  our  rates  were  also  super- 
lative: $22  (suites  included)  for  one 
person  in  a  room,  $26  per  day  for  two  in 
a  room,  $30  for  three  in  a  room,  and  $33 
for  four  in  a  room. 

The  agenda  and  the  hospitality  merited 
the  same  label— super.  Almost  $100,000 
in  scholarships  was  given  to  thirty  of 
the  nation's  finest  blind  students.  The 
top  scholarship  was  $6,000  plus  travel 
expenses  to  the  convention,  and  the 
others  were  proportionately  good.  There 
was  a  ride  on  the  river  boat.  The  Belle 


of  Louis vUle;  horse-drawn  carriages  in 
front  of  the  hotel  during  the  evenings 
to  take  convention  goers  throughout  the 
city;  a  gourmet  revolving  restaurant  at 
the  top  of  the  Gait  House;  and  a  con- 
stant spirit  of  purpose  and  enthusiasm. 

On  Friday,  June  28,  there  was  a  sem- 
inar sponsored  by  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Travel  for  the  Handi- 
capped. The  purpose  was  to  teach  meet- 
ing planners,  transportation  providers, 
and  travel  agents  how  to  meet  the  needs 
of  blind  persons  and  the  organized  blind 
movement.  There  were  discussions  as  to 
how  blind  persons  can  be  employed  in  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  and  how  to 
obtain  the  cheapest  hotel  rates  and  the 
best  arrangements  for  state  conventions. 
On  Saturday,  June  29,  there  was  a 
presentation  entitled  "Going  Into 
Business  for  Yourself,  the  Challenges 
and  Pitfalls  of  Really  Being  Your  Own 
Boss."  This  excellent  seminar  was 
sponsored  by  the  Merchants  Division  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
In  addition,  the  first  "National 
Conference   on    the   Status    of   Education 
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and  the  Blind"  was  held.  There  was  also 
a  day-long  cane  travel  workshop,  and  in 
the  evening  a  training  session  for 
interpreters  for  the  deaf-blind. 

On  Sunday  the  tempo  increased,  with 
registration,  committee  meetings,  and 
the  arrival  of  additional  bus  loads  of 
delegates.  The  Resolutions  Committee 
met ;  there  was  a  wine  and  cheese  tasting 
party;  and  the  initial  meetings  of  some 
of  the  divisions. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  on  Monday 
morning,  and  well  over  a  thousand  people 
attended.  There  were  greetings  from  the 
Mayor's  office,  welcome  from  the  state 
affiliate,  and  a  presentation  by 
Congressman  Ron  Mazzoli.  In  the  after- 
noon most  of  the  divisions  and  many  of 
the  Committees  met;  and  on  Monday 
evening  it  was  more  of  the  same,  and  the 
momentum  continued  to  build. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  first  general 
session  commenced  with  the  roll  call  of 
states.  By  then  it  was  clear  that  all 
previous  attendance  records  would  be 
broken.  A  proclamation  from  Governor 
Martha  Lane  Collins  was  read  naming  July 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Month 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  crowds  and  the 
momentum  continued  to  build.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Presidential  Report  was 
followed  by  an  item  entitled  "The 
Randolph -Sheppard  Priority:  Events  and 
Trends  Affecting  the  Blind."  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Defense  Department, 
General  Services  Administration,  and  the 
postal  service  were  present,  and  their 
interaction  with  the  delegates  was  both 
stimulating  and  substantive.  The  next 
item  on  the  agenda  was  a  presentation  by 
Jon  Deden,  Federation  member  and  stock 
broker  from  Colorado.  The  afternoon 
session  concluded  with  a  discussion 
concerning   the   future   leadership  of  the 


Federation.  President  Jernigan  said 
that  it  was  his  current  intention  not  to 
stand  for  re-election  at  the  1986  con- 
vention and  that  he  was  making  the 
announcement  now  to  allow  time  for 
thought  and  discussion.  On  Tuesday 
evening  there  was  a  reception  followed 
by  a  gala  balL 

Wednesday  morning  began  with  elec- 
tions. The  officers  and  half  of  the 
Board  Members  were  in  mid -term,  so  six 
positions  were  up  for  consideration. 
Ralph  Sanders  of  Maryland  and  Norman 
Gardner  of  Idaho  said  that  they  did  not 
wish  their  names  submitted  for  re- 
election, and  on  Friday  afternoon  Rami 
Rabby  resigned  from  the  Board  in  order 
to  conduct  writing  and  research  for  the 
Federation.  The  vacancies  were  fUled 
by  Gary  Wunder,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Missouri;  Betty  Niceley,  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Kentucky;  and  Donald  Capps,  a  long-time 
South  Carolina  and  national  leader.  The 
national  Board  now  consists  of:  Kenneth 
Jernigan  of  Maryland,  President;  Diane 
McGeorge  of  Colorado,  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Peggy  Pinder  of  Iowa,  Second  Vice 
President;  Allen  Harris  of  Michigan, 
Secretary  for  one  year  to  fUl  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Rami  Rabby ;  Richard  Edlund 
of  Kansas,  Treasurer;  and  Board  Members: 
Sid  Allen  of  West  Virginia,  Steve  Benson 
of  Illinois,  Charles  Brown  of  Virginia, 
Ronald  Byrd  of  Texas,  Donald  Capps  of 
South  Carolina,  Glenn  Crosby  of  Texas, 
Robert  Eschbach  of  Ohio,  Theresa  Herron 
of  New  Hampshire,  Betty  Niceley  of 
Kentucky,  Joyce  Scanlan  of  Minnesota; 
Fred  Schroeder  of  New  Mexico,  and  Gary 
Wunder  of  Missouri. 

The  remainder  of  Wednesday  morning  was 
taken  up  with   two  major  program  items: 
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"Insurance  Discrimination  Against  the 
Blind,"  and  "Air  Travel  and  the  Blind: 
Safety,  Civil  Rights,  and  Public 
Policy."  With  respect  to  insurance,  it 
would  seem  that  the  battle  is  virtually 
won.  Bruce  Foudree,  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  Iowa  and  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  and  Michael  Marchese, 
Vice  President  for  Lincoln  National  Life 
Insurance  Company,  both  pledged  that  the 
state  insurance  commissioners  and  the 
large  life  insurance  companies  would 
undertake  to  see  that  henceforth  no 
insurance  discrimination  against  the 
blind  would  occur.  Both  of  them  made  it 
clear  that  this  decision  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  good  work  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 

The  situation  with  the  airlines  is  not 
so  favorable.  The  discussion  began  with 
a  paper  by  Peggy  Pinder  analyzing  the 
so-called  new  air  travel  handbook  by  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind.  Since 
the  paper  will  be  printed  in  this  or  a 
later  issue  of  the  Braille  Monitor,  it 
will  not  be  described  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  content  and  style  are 
what  one  might  expect,  and  neither  is 
constructive  or  helpful  to  the  blind. 
Marc  Maurer,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Maryland; 
Jeffrey  Shane,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  and  International 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  Mark 
Warinner,  Manager  of  Procedures,  Train- 
ing, and  Facilities  for  Frontier  Air- 
lines; Judy  Sanders,  Federationist  from 
Minneapolis ;  Russell  Anderson,  Federa- 
tionist from  Indianapolis;  and  W.  Jgimes 
Host,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Tour  Association,  then  thor- 
oughly debated  and  discussed  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  blind  air  travelers  in  the 


United  States  today. 

The  picture  is  not  pretty,  and  its 
seriousness  is  underlined  by  what 
happened  to  Steve  and  Nadine  Jacobson, 
Federationists  from  Minneapolis,  on 
their  way  home  from  the  convention. 
Contrary  to  the  statements  issued  to  the 
press  by  United  Airlines,  the  Jacobsons 
did  not  request  exit  row  seats.  In 
fact,  they  specifically  requested  not  to 
have  them.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
assigned  exit  row  seats  and  had  just 
settled  in  when  a  parade  of  airline 
officials  publicly  and  stridently 
demanded  that  they  move.  The  Jacobsons 
felt  that  the  treatment  they  were 
receiving  was  one  humiliation  too  many, 
and  they  refused.  The  police  were 
called,  and  they  were  bodily  removed 
from  the  plane.  Nadine's  arm  was 
twisted  and  hurt.  She  was  put  into  a 
jail  cell,  fingerprinted,  forced  to 
remove  her  shoes  and  stockings,  strip- 
searched,  and  repeatedly  abused  and 
humiliated.  Items  were  stolen  from  her 
purse  while  she  was  in  custody,  and  she 
was  subjected  to  unbelievable  and 
uncalled-for      indignities.  Yet,      the 

American  Council  of  the  Blind  tells  us 
that  there  will  be  virtually  no  problems 
if  only  the  blind  will  be  understanding, 
passive,  courteous,  and  nonmilitant.  We 
believe  that  American  citizenship  has 
meaning  and  that  it  is  neither 
responsive  nor  appropriate  to  submit 
meekly  to  unprovoked  and  extreme  abuse 
and  indignity.  A  suit  will  be  filed 
against  United,  and  other  action  is 
contemplated.  A  full  account  of  the 
status  of  the  airline  controversy  will 
be  printed  in  this  or  a  later  issue  of 
the  Braille  Monitor,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  others  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem  for  us.     We  will  have  to  do  it  for 
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ourselves— with      reason,      balance,      and 
dignity     but     also     with     firmness     and 
determination. 

But  back  to  the  convention:  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  evening  was  a  time  for 
exhibits,  committee  meetings,  tours,  and 
fun.  On  Thursday  it  was  back  to  sub- 
stantive program  and  hard  work.  The 
major  item  on  the  morning  agenda  dealt 
with  the  production,  use,  and  distribu- 
tion of  Braille.  W.  Benjamin  Holmes, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Associated 
Services  for  the  Blind  of  Philadelphia; 
William  Raeder,  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Braille  Press;  Dr.  Carson 
Nolan,  President  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind;  Betty  Niceley, 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Kentucky  and  of  the 
National  Association  to  Promote  the  Use 
of  Braille;  Dr.  T.  V.  Cranmer,  Director 
of  Research  for  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind;  and  Frank  Kurt  Cylke, 
Director  of  the  National  Library  Service 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped, were  participants.  As  the  dis- 
cussion progressed,  the  audience  asked 
questions  and  made  comments.  It  was  a 
far-ranging  exploration  of  the  current 
status  and  future  prospects  for  the  use, 
production,  and  distribution  of  Braille 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  con- 
sideration of  the  technology,  attitudes, 
teaching  techniques,  and  philosophy  now 
in  existence  and  under  consideration. 

This  item  consumed  most  of  Thursday 
morning.  It  was  followed  by  a  presenta- 
tion by  David  Mann,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Mann  told  us  of  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  organized 
blind  of  Britain  and  of  the  challenges 
they  face  in  the  period  of  the  1980's. 
On  Thursday  afternoon  we  heard   from 


Patricia  Owens,  Associate  Commissioner 
for  Disability  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  She  talked  about  the 
"Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program"  and 
other  developments  in  disability  insur- 
ance and  Supplemental  Security  Income. 
We  also  heard  from  William  C.  Gleisner, 
III,  Vice  President  of  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers  and  Senior 
Litigator  in  a  prestigious  Milwaukee  law 
firm,  who  spoke  on  the  topic  of  "Liti- 
gation as  an  Instrument  for  Advancing 
the  Qvil  Rights  of  the  Blind."  On 
Thursday  afternoon  we  also  heard  from 
James  Omvig,  Director  of  the  Louise  Rude 
Center  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Adults  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  Mary  Main,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Connecticut  affiliate, 
who  gave  a  delightful  presentation 
entitled  "Listen  to  Your  Elders";  the 
Honorable  Patricia  Schroeder,  Chairwoman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives;  and  Hardi  L.  Jones, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  for  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  accordance  with  long-standing 
tradition  the  banquet  occurred  Thursday 
evening.  More  than  1,700  Federationists 
were  present  to  enjoy  the  meal,  partici- 
pate in  the  singing  of  Federation  songs, 
witness  the  presentation  of  the  scholar- 
ships, and  hear  President  Jernigan's 
banquet  address,  "Blindness:  The 
Pattern  of  Freedom."  As  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  Marc  Maurer  presided  over 
the  largest  banquet  in  Federation 
history. 

Friday  was  the  final  day  of  the 
general  sessions.  With  a  few  notable 
exceptions      (such     as     Joyce     Scanlan's 
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presentation  on  the  "Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind  and  NAC  Six  Years  Later: 
Who  Won  the  Proxy  War")  the  time  was 
taken  up  with  internal  business— the 
Washington  Report  by  Director  of 
Governmental  Affairs,  James  Gashel, 
financial  and  budgetary  matters,  and 
resolutions. 

In  addition  to  the  announced  program 
items  the  week  was  punctuated  with 
delightful  surprises  and  stimulating 
extras.  Dr.  Gerald  Kass,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America,  was  in  Israel  and  un- 
able to  be  present,  but  he  sent  a  moving 
and  cogent  taped  message.  Our  new  tele- 
vision and  radio  spots  were  played  and 
made  available  for  the  delegates  to  take 
home  for  distribution.  Many  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  were  among  the 
best  we  have  ever  had.  Topped  by  the 
grand  prize  of  $1,000,  which  was  drawn 
at  the  banquet,  the  1985  door  prizes 
were  sizable  and  plentiful.  Featuring  a 
wide  array  of  new  technology,  the 
exhibits  were  more  numerous  and  diverse 
than  in  any  previous  year.  From  the 
celebrity  auction  to  the  quality  of  the 
invocations,  it  was  a  convention  of  joy 
and  accomplishment. 

On  Saturday  there  was  a  day-long  Job 
Opportunities  for  the  Blind  seminar.  It 
was  a  fitting  and  satisfying  conclusion 
to  the  biggest  (and  many  say  the  best) 


convention  we  have  ever  had.  It  was  a 
time  of  renewal,  rededication,  and 
strengthening  of  purpose.  The  number  of 
people  attending  the  convention  for  the 
first  time  was  significant,  underscoring 
the  accelerating  growth  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Moreover,  there  were  so  many 
young,  intelligent,  energetic,  and 
enthusiastic  Federationists  in  evidence 
as  to  be  noteworthy. 

Yes,  Louisville  in  1985  was  a  conven- 
tion of  superlatives— the  numbers,  the 
hotel,  the  hospitality,  the  planning, 
and  the  program  items.  But  most  of  all, 
it  was  a  convention  of  superlatives 
because  of  the  spirit  and  commitment  of 
the  people.  We  are  many  things:  a 
political  action  organization,  a  vehicle 
for  collective  self-expression,  a  source 
of  information,  and  a  means  of  advance- 
ment for  the  blind— but  above  all,  we 
are  a  movement  and  a  crusade.  Our 
opponents  don't  understand  it;  our 
friends  rejoice  in  it;  and  our  members 
believe  and  live  it.  Whoever  fails  to 
understand  this  central  fact  fails  (not 
just  partially  but  totally  and 
completely)  to  understand  the  basic 
truth  of  what  we  are— why  we  have 
organized,  why  we  grow  and  flourish,  and 
why  we  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
strongest  most  vital  force  in  the 
affairs  of  the  blind. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

July   2,   1985 


The  past  year  has  been  a  time  of 
unparalleled  growth  and  progress  for  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  All 
you  have  to  do  to  verify  that  fact  is 
look  around  you  and  see  how  many  people 
are  here  at  the  convention.  This  is  the 
largest  meeting  of  blind  people  which 
will  be  held  anywhere  in  the  world  this 
year. 

And  what  we  have  achieved  in  numbers 
we  have  also  achieved  in  public  recog- 
nition. As  never  before  in  our  history, 
we  have  carried  our  message  to  the 
nation  and  the  world  and  brought  our 
influence  to  bear  upon  programs  affect- 
ing the  blind.  One  of  the  most  notable 
recent  examples  is  the  three  hours  we 
had  on  May  17  of  this  year  on  the  Larry 
King  program.  The  way  it  came  about  is 
a  measure  of  our  standing  and  reputa- 
tion. One  day  late  in  April  I  was 
called  by  the  producer  of  the  Larry  King 
program  and  asked  whether  I  would  be 
willing  to  be  on  the  show  and  talk  about 
blindness.  He  said  that  the  topic  was 
particularly  timely  in  view  of  the  bud- 
get discussions  then  taking  place  in 
Congress  and  that  he  wanted  the  best 
known  and  most  credible  spokesman  for 
the  blind  in  the  country.  When  I  told 
him  my  schedule  would  not  permit  accept- 
ing the  first  dates  he  mentioned,  he 
said  that  adjustments  could  be  made— and 
they  were. 


As  I  went  to  the  radio  station  in 
Washington  that  rainy  night  in  May,  I 
wondered  how  many  million  people  would 
hear  our  message.  I  also  wondered  what 
I  could  say  to  help  move  public  atti- 
tudes even  a  little  toward  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  simply  normal  people 
who  cannot  see,  people  whose  primary 
problem  is  not  blindness  but  what  others 
think  about  blindness.  It  was  a  massive 
effort  at  public  education,  and  educate 
we  did;  for  it  was  not  just  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  who  appeared  on  the  program  that 
night  but  also  you,  the  members  of  this 
movement.  You  swamped  the  telephone 
lines  with  an  avalanche  of  calls.  We 
had  three  hours  to  tell  the  nation  who 
we  are  and  what  we  think— and  we  told 
them.  Several  million  people  heard  our 
story.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  it,  we  must  necessarily 
feel  optimism  and  pride,  for  it  was  not 
simply  a  few  leaders  participating. 
There  were  hundreds  of  us  from  all  over 
the  country  trying  to  get  in,  and  the 
calls  were  taken  at  random.  Yet,  it  did 
not  matter  who  was  selected.  The 
quality  was  uniformly  high  and  the 
message  clear.  It  was  this:  We  are  the 
blind  speaking  for  ourselves,  and  we 
know  what  we  want  and  how  to  say   it. 

Of  course,  the  Larry  King  Show  (impor- 
tant   though    it   was)    is    only    illustra- 
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tive.  Our  radio  and  television  spots 
now  blanket  the  nation.  ^ain,  the 
success  is  because  of  cooperative 
effort.  Those  of  us  in  the  National 
Office  can  (and  probably  must)  make  the 
spots,  but  you  the  members  have  to  take 
them  to  the  stations  and  get  them  on  the 
air.  Even  their  acceptance  by  the  net- 
works is  a  testimonial  to  the  growing 
recognition  of  our  movement  and  the 
validity  of  our  message. 

We  have  both  new  radio  and  new  tele- 
vision spots  at  this  convention.  When 
you  have  heard  them,  1  believe  you  will 
agree  that  their  quality  is  high  and 
that  they  will  help  us  advance  on  the 
road  to  freedom.  They  are  available  for 
you  to  take  and  distribute. 

Last  year  at  the  convention  we  did  a 
great  deal  of  video  taping.  From  that 
effort  came  four  programs  of  broadcast 
quality.  Two  were  fifteen  minutes  long, 
and  two  were  thirty  minutes  long.  They 
feature  a  dozen  Federationists  discuss- 
ing blindness— what  our  problems  are, 
and  what  they  are  not.  Those  programs 
are  available  at  this  convention.  Take 
them  home  and  see  that  they  are  shown  on 
every  local  television  station  in  the 
land,  as  well  as  to  civic  and  social 
groups.  They  have  already  been  widely 
used.  Let  us  saturate  the  nation  with 
them. 

Anybody  who  listens  to  radio  or 
watches  television  has  heard  of  the  Ad 
Council.  Its  stamp  of  approval  is  the 
ultimate  hallmark  of  prestige  and 
respectability.  To  the  best  of  my 
belief  and  knowledge,  no  organization 
connected  with  the  blind  has  ever 
received  the  blessings  of  the  Ad  Council 
prior  to  this  year.  Let  me  read  you  a 
portion  of  a  letter  from  the  Ad  Council 
to    the    Federation    dated    February    13, 


1985: 

"I  £im  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  cam- 
paign was  accepted  by  the  Bulletin  Cam- 
paigns Committee  of  our  Board  of 
Directors  for  inclusion  in  the  Council's 
Public  Service  Advertising  Bulletin  for 
March -April,  1985.  This  means  that  in 
your  approach  to  advertising  media  you 
may  state  that  the  project  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Council  and  is  to  be 
listed   in  the  Bulletin." 

That  is  a  far  cry  from  how  it  used  to 
be.  Of  course,  6is  you  all  know,  two 
years  ago  we  were  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus. 
Last  year  we  were  in  the  process  of 
winding  up  a  controversy  with  the 
National  Charities  Information  Bureau. 
That   is  now  settled. 

When  M.  C.  Van  de  Workeen,  long-time 
head  of  the  National  Charities  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  saw  fit  to  try  to  smear  us, 
we  investigated  and  published.  Let  us 
recognize  both  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  which  we  now  have  as  a 
movement;  for  Mr.  Van  de  Workeen  lost 
his  job,  and  the  National  Charities 
Information  Bureau  said  that  it  was  re- 
evaluating its  policies  and  instituting 
reforms.  Last  fall  NCIB  and  NFB  repre- 
sentatives sat  down  together  for  a  dis- 
cussion. We  arrived  at  an  understand- 
ing, and  I  think  there  will  not  be  fur- 
ther problems. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  continued 
our  efforts  on  the  legal  front.  Early 
in  1984  (as  Federationists  know)  the 
Genereil  Services  Administration  soli- 
cited bids  from  fast  food  chains  to 
provide  food  service  at  GSA  headquarters 
in    Washington.        Under    the    Randolph- 
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Sheppard  Act  this  was  illegal.  We  pro- 
tested publicly  and  went  to  Congress. 
Within  a  week  the  matter  was  settled. 
GSA  officials  decided  it  was  better  to 
work  with  us  than  against  us.  That  was 
February  of  1984. 

Last  summer  the  Department  of  Defense 
quietly  negotiated  contracts  with  Burger 
King  and  McDonald's  to  provide  food 
service  at  Army  and  Navy  bases  both  here 
and  abroad.  This  time  (unlike  the  situ- 
ation in  February)  our  problem  was  not 
to  prevent  an  action  but  to  try  to  undo 
it.  The  tactics  required  were  differ- 
ent. Against  our  advice,  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  and  certain 
agencies  decided  to  take  the  matter  to 
court,  using  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
as  the  vehicle. 

We  told  them  that  the  risks  were  too 
great  and  that  there  were  better  ways  of 
achieving  the  objective.  Congressional 
oversight  hearings  could  be  stimulated, 
and  negotiations  could  be  carried  on 
with  officials  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
In  view  of  the  sentiment  in  Congress  we 
could  probably  get  a  resolution  of 
Congressional  intent. 

But  the  ACB  would  not  listen.  One  of 
their  leaders  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
they  were  determined  to  show  the  vendors 
of  the  nation  that  the  Federation  was 
not  the  only  group  working  in  their 
behalf.  Whatever  the  motive,  the  result 
was  disastrous.  In  one  of  the  shortest 
pieces  of  litigation  on  record,  summary 
judgment  was  given  last  January  in  favor 
of  the  Defense  Department.  Moreover, 
the  court  went  beyond  the  question  at 
issue  and  made  pronouncements  jeopardiz- 
ing the  entire  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram. Commercial  food  service  operators 
could  now  apparently  bid  for  any  loca- 
tion   in    the    country.      The    regrettable 


part  of  it  is  that  all  of  this  was 
unncesssary.  It  was  principally  caused 
by  bad  legal  strategy,  which  is  what 
seems  to  happen  every  time  the  ACB 
(inexperienced  in  such  matters)  gets 
into  court  cases  of  this  type. 

An  appeal  from  the  lower  court  deci- 
sion has  now  been  made  by  ACB  and  the 
others  who  brought  the  ill-fated  case, 
and  we  have  been  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
If  we  enter  the  case,  we  risk  losing 
credibility  by  keeping  such  company.  If 
we  do  not  enter,  the  appeal  may  be 
handled  badly,  and  every  blind  vendor  in 
the  country  will  suffer  accordingly. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  had  no 
choice.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  filed  a 
motion  to  enter  the  case  as  an  amicus. 
Astounding  though  it  may  seem,  those  who 
brought  the  case  have  filed  a  motion 
seeking  to  refuse  to  let  us  in.  In  view 
of  our  unbroken  string  of  court 
victories  in  Randolph-Sheppard  matters, 
one  can  only  explain  this  conduct  on  the 
basis  of  petty  jealousy  and  fear  of 
being  upstaged.  We  intend  to  go  for- 
ward, and  we  are  determined  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  blind  vendors  of  the 
nation,  regardless  of  the  effort  it  may 
cost  or  the  temper  tantrums  it  may  pro- 
voke from  people  who  seem  more  concerned 
with  saving  face  than  saving  the  pro- 
gram. One  is  moved  to  wonder  again  why 
any  blind  vendor  in  this  country  would 
become  or  remain  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  the  Blind  or  fail  to  join 
the  NFB. 

As  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  we 
are  doing  to  protect  and  enlarge  the 
rights  of  vendors,  consider  our  assist- 
ance to  Pete  Howe.  We  have  won  two 
impressive  victories  in  the  Pete  Howe 
case  during  the  year.  Incidentally, 
Pete  Howe  knows  what   it  means  to  be  a 
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Federationist.  He  has  been  part  of  the 
movement  for  years,  and  he  is  here  in 
the  audience  today.  He  participates— 
not  just  to  take  but  also  to  give, 
understanding  and  living  the  spirit  of 
Federationism. 

Pete  operates  a  successful  vending 
business  at  the  post  office  in  Green 
Bay,  Msconsin.  Last  year,  at  the  time 
of  our  convention,  we  were  battling  hard 
to  help  him  save  his  business.  The 
Green  Bay  post  office  had  moved  to  new 
quarters,  and  they  said  Pete  (though  he 
had  been  in  the  post  office  for  years) 
did  not  have  the  right  to  move  with 
them.  He  was  to  be  left  in  an  almost 
empty  building.  The  post  office  soli- 
cited bids  from  commercial  vendors  to 
install  machines  at  their  new  facility. 

This  is  what  the  postal  service 
thought,  but  we  had  different  thoughts. 
As  you  know,  we  got  a  federal  judge  to 
grant  a  temporary  restraining  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  bids.  The  order  also 
prohibited  any  temporary  vending  in  the 
new  post  office  pending  a  ruling  on  our 
motion.  We  got  our  ruling  July  20, 
1984.  It  was  a  complete  victory.  Pete 
Howe  could  move  his  vending  machines  and 
snack  bar  to  the  new  post  office  immedi- 
ately and  commence  operation. 

That  was  our  first  victory.  It  has 
important  implications  for  every  blind 
vendor  in  the  country.  There  is  now  a 
legal  precedent  that  a  blind  vendor  has 
the  right  to  sue  a  federal  agency 
directly.  Furthermore,  a  vendor  may  not 
be  deprived  of  a  vending  facility  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

Last  year  when  we  began  the  Pete  Howe 
case,  the  Wisconsin  rehabilitation 
agency  argued  that  Pete  was  not  entitled 
to  move  with  the  post  office.  Later 
they    said   that   they   had   no  policy  one 


way  or  the  other  and  that  the  matter 
must  be  clarified.  It  was  clarified. 
We  won.  This  spring  the  state  licensing 
agency  asked  the  postal  service  for  a 
permit  to  cover  all  vending  machine 
operations  and  a  snack  bar  at  the  main 
Green  Bay  post  office  and  also  at  a 
substation.  And  Pete  Howe  is  to  be  the 
vendor  at  both  locations.  That  is  what 
the  permit  says,  and  all  that  now 
remains  is  for  the  postal  service  to 
sign  it.  If  they  do  not,  there  will  be 
an  arbitration  between  the  state  agency 
and  the  postal  service— and  you  can  bet 
we  will  be  there  all  the  way. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  side  issue  to 
all  of  this  business.  The  Wisconsin 
Committee  of  Blind  Vendors  is  headed  by 
a  member  of  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind.  That  individual  called  our 
lawyer  and  tried  to  get  him  to  back  off. 
You  know  the  result.  We  did  not  back 
off,  and  we  prevailed.  Nobody  wants 
controversy,  but  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  stand  up  for  our  own  rights,  who 
will? 

It  is  a  matter  of  knowing  when  and 
where  to  fight.  Consider  the  fast  food 
litigation  brought  by  the  ACB  in  the 
courts  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  place  it 
alongside  the  Pete  Howe  case  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  lesson  is  clear.  We  want  no 
strife  or  confrontation,  but  we  are 
simply  no  longer  willing  to  be  second- 
class  citizens. 

When  the  ACB  fast  food  case  was  lost 
earlier  this  year,  we  feared  that  it 
would  start  a  trend  of  attacks  on  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  program.  The  trend 
was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  now  wants  to  charge 
commissions  on  sales  by  blind  vendors. 
Making  blind  vendors  pay  commissions  for 
the  right  to  operate  on  federal  property 
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is  unprecedented,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  Secretary  of  Education 
may  allow  it.  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  Secretary  may  attempt  to  rule  that 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  exempt  from 
certain  portions  of  the  Randolph - 
Sheppard  Act,  those  requiring  vending 
machine  commissions  to  be  shared  with 
state  licensing  agencies  for  the  blind. 
This,  too,  is  without  precedent. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  these 
attempts  to  deprive  blind  vendors  of  the 
rights  they  have  been  given  by  Congress? 
The  answer  is  simple.  We  will  fight. 
We  will  put  a  stop  to  the  actions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons— by  negotiation  if  we 
can,  by  competently  handled  litigation 
if  we  must.  That's  what  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  is  all  about. 

There  are  other  cases  involving  blind 
vendors,  more  than  1  have  time  to  men- 
tion. Here  in  Kentucky,  for  instance, 
there  is  the  Sandra  Guthrie  ceise.  As  is 
so  often  the  situation,  this  case  would 
never  have  needed  to  be  brought  if  the 
state  agency  had  been  stronger.  The 
office  of  the  State  Attorney  General  was 
saying  that  a  blind  vendor  was  not 
entitled  to  the  ordinary  due  process 
safeguards  which  any  American  should 
have  in  an  administrative  appeal  or  a 
court  hearing.  These  safeguards  include 
subpoena  power  for  documents,  the 
ability  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear, 
and  the  right  to  take  depositions.  The 
matter  has  been  taken  to  court,  and  in 
August  of  this  year  Sandra  Guthrie  will 
have  her  hearing— and  it  will  be  held 
the  way  a  hearing  should  be  held,  with 
subpoena  powers  and  all  of  the  other 
safeguards  involved  in  due  process  of 
law. 

One  more  matter  involving  vendors: 
Robert  Albanese   (a   former  blind   vendor 


and  not,  incidentally,  a  Federationist) 
made  an  appeal  several  years  ago  when 
the  state  of  Delaware  denied  him  a  pro- 
motion to  a  more  lucrative  vending 
facility.  He  won  his  appeal,  including 
a  claim  for  eighteen  months'  compensa- 
tion and  attorney  fees.  Then,  the  state 
of  Delaware  appealed  the  decision  to  the 
federal  district  court.  Last  August 
there  was  a  decision  against  Albanese. 
And  what  do  you  suppose?  Instead  of 
defending  the  decision  of  its  own  arbi- 
tration panel,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Education  joined  with  the  state 
of  Delaware  in  arguing  that  blind  vend- 
ors are  not  entitled  to  be  compensated 
for  losses  if  the  state  agency  violates 
the  law.  Of  course,  we  could  not  allow 
such  a  precedent  to  stand.  Consider  the 
consequences  for  the  vending  cases  on 
which  we  have  spent  so  much  time  and 
treasure:  Jessie  Nash,  Betty  Moffit, 
George  McNabb,  and  all  of  the  rest. 
Last  fall  Albanese  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  District,  and  we  were  granted  the 
right  to  intervene  as  a  friend  of  the 
court.  Briefs  were  filed,  and  oral 
arguments  were  heard  in  May  of  this 
year.  We  don't  know  the  decision,  but 
the  prospects  look  good.  It  has  been  an 
uphill  battle.  We  have  had  to  fight 
both  the  state  of  Delaware  and  the  fed- 
eral government,  but  if  we  had  not 
entered  the  case,  it  is  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  the  ruling  would  have  been 
adverse.  The  lesson  is  clear.  Vendors 
who  try  to  fight  the  battle  alone  are 
likely  to  be  cut  down  one  by  one,  but  if 
we  work  together  in  an  organized  effort, 
we  can  buUd  a  body  of  law  and  experi- 
ence to  bring  us  to  victory  and  freedom. 
What  is  true  for  vendors  is  also  true 
for  the  rest  of  us.    We  have  learned  the 
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power    of    mutual     help     and    collective 
action,  and   no   force  on  earth  can  stay 
our  progress.     This   is  why  we  are  here. 
This  is  why  we  have  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Last  year  in  Phoenix  Nelson  Sabatini, 
Associate  Ck)mmissioner  for  Mansigement 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
spoke  to  our  convention.  He  talked 
about  employment  issues.  He  said  that 
he  would  put  an  end  to  special  screening 
requirements  applied  only  to  blind 
applicants  for  employment.  He  promised 
to  end  segregated  training  classes  used 
for  blind  employees,  separating  them 
from  sighted  trainees.  He  promised  that 
blind  Claims  Representatives  would  be 
allowed  to  conduct  face  to  face  inter- 
views instead  of  being  limited  to  tele- 
phone work  only.  He  promised  to  review 
and  withdraw  a  vision  requirement  which 
we  told  him  we  had  found  in  a  job 
description  for  a  Social  Security  Con- 
tact Representative  doing  collection 
work.  These  were  specific,  tangible 
promises— but  there  was  more.  Mr. 
Sabatini  made  a  commitment  that  Social 
Security  would  hire  more  blind  people 
and  would  hire  them  in  positions  of 
responsibility.  Shortly      after       the 

close  of  last  year's  convention,  he  made 
good  on  each  and  every  one  of  these 
promises.  This  demonstrates  the  value 
of  the  discussions  we  have  with  public 
officials  at  these  conventions.  Often 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to  force 
them  but  of  bringing  situations  to  their 
attention  and  reasoning  with  them. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said,  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  is  this  organization,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  which 
has  made  the  difference  for  blind  per- 
sons in  employment  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 


Then,  there  is  the  State  Department. 
In  1982  we  initiated  action  on  behalf  of 
Donald  Galloway.  He  had  worked  as 
Director  of  Peace  Corps  operations  in 
Jgimaica.  In  the  fall  of  1981  he  sought 
employment  as  an  administrative  officer 
in  the  United  States  Foreign  Service. 
He  was  turned  down  because  he  was  blind. 
The  rejection  was  based  on  the  so-called 
medical  standards  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  It  was  a  clear-cut  case  of 
discrimination  since  he  was  unquestion- 
ably otherwise  qualified. 

So  we  helped  Don  Galloway  with  an 
appeal  through  the  federal  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity procedures  required  by  Section 
501  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
The  case  has  now  been  successfully  com- 
pleted. Although  the  State  Department 
had  tried  to  deny  that  Section  501 
applies  to  the  Foreign  Service,  they  now 
admit  that  it  does.  Procedures  to 
implement  the  decision  will  be  put  into 
effect,  and  we  will  have  input  in  their 
development.  As  to  Don  Galloway,  he  has 
been  awarded  a  substantial  amount  of 
back  pay  and  the  prospect  of  good  future 
employment.  As  a  part  of  the  settle- 
ment, we  said  we  would  not  disclose  the 
full  amount  of  the  back  pay.  That  alone 
tells  you  that  it  is  not  small.  Let  me 
put  it  this  way:  If  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  administrative  post  he 
sought  with  the  Foreign  Service, 
Galloway  expected  somewhere  between 
$45,000  and  $50,000  per  year,  plus 
annual  increases.  Remember  that  the 
appeal  took  approximately  three  years 
and  that  the  agreement  we  reached  with 
the  State  Department  was  intended  to 
provide  virtually  full  compensation  for 
Mr.  Galloway  for  the  actual  amount  of 
pay  he  was  denied.  I  eim  sure  you  will 
agree    that    I    have    not    told    you    the 
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amount— but    I    think   you   get   the   idea. 
We  are  not   talking  token  payments  or  a 
few     thousand     dollars.        That     is     the 
success  we  had   in  the  Galloway  case. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  that 
we  never  quit  and  we  never  give  up. 
There  is  the  case  of  Joyce  Stiff.  I 
have  talked  about  it  in  previous  conven- 
tions. It  is  now  at  an  end.  We  have  a 
court  order,  and  a  good  one.  Joyce 
Stiff  applied  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
the  Census  to  be  a  temporary  census 
worker  in  1980.  Not  only  was  her  appli- 
cation denied  but  there  was  a  refusal 
even  to  consider  the  application.  The 
Census  Bureau  claimed  that  they  had  no 
jobs  that  a  blind  person  could  do. 
Joyce  went  to  court,  and  we  helped  her. 
John  Halverson,  President  of  our  Federal 
Employees  Division  and  of  the  D.C. 
affiliate,  and  Ramona  Walhof  (at  that 
time  Assistant  Director  of  our  Job 
Opportunities  program)  appeared  as  wit- 
nesses in  Equal  Opportunity  Commission 
hearings.  John  later  appeared  as  a 
witness  in  federal  court.  The  court 
order  says  that  the  affirmative  action 
requirements  of  Section  501  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  apply  to  the  Census 
Bureau.  The  court  specifically  over- 
ruled the  contention  of  the  Bureau  that 
blind  people  would  not  be  able  to  do  the 
work.  There  is  also  a  back  pay  award  of 
$14,557.95  for  Joyce  Stiff.  We  worked 
with  Joyce  and  her  lawyer  all  the  way- 
providing  information,  encouragement, 
and  support.  We  are  not  hunting  contro- 
versy, but  we  will  no  longer  lie  down 
passively  and  be  walked  on  like  rugs. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Stiff  case. 
It  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Then,    there    is    the   case   of  Virginia 


Glynn.  She  is  a  physical  therapist  at  a 
state  hospital  in  Maryland.  In  May  of 
1984  all  of  her  professional  duties  were 
terminated.  She  was  not  fired.  In  some 
ways  it  was  worse  than  that.  She  was 
told  she  could  keep  her  job  but  that  she 
could  only  sit  and  do  nothing  while 
sighted  physical  therapists  did  all  of 
the  work.  And  they  tell  me  there  is  no 
discrimination!  As  you  would  expect,  we 
started  a  federal  civil  rights  com- 
plaint. We  also  took  the  case  to  the 
Maryland  Attorney  General.  One  way  or 
another  we  intended  to  see  that  Virginia 
Glynn  was  treated  with  dignity  and  fair- 
ness. I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we 
were  successful.  Virginia  Glynn  now 
treats  patients  once  again,  and  she  does 
a  good  job  at  it,  too. 

Paul  Howard  filed  an  equal  opportunity 
complaint  with  the  United  States  Postal 
Service.  The  case  has  been  pending  for 
more  than  two  years,  but  there  are 
recent  developments.  Paul  applied  to 
take  the  Clerk-Carrier  examination  for 
work  in  the  Gary,  Indiana,  main  post 
office.  Postal  officials  told  him  he 
could  only  be  hired  if  the  Indiana  State 
Rehabilitation  Services  said  he  could  do 
the  work.  Not  surprisingly,  Indiana 
rehabilitation  said  they  did  not  know  of 
any  job  in  the  post  office  that  a  blind 
person  could  do,  so  the  postal  service 
refused  to  give  Paul  the  examination. 
There  was  an  investigation.  In  May  of 
this  year  a  conference  was  held  in  Gary 
to  resolve  the  matter,  and  I  sent  Jim 
Gashel  to  help  with  the  negotiations. 
The  settlement  that  was  agreed  to  will 
likely  involve  an  analysis  of  jobs  in 
the  post  office,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  If 
the  rehabilitation  people  can't  find 
jobs  that  blind  people  can  do,  we  can. 
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In  Oklahoma  we  have  had  a  dispute  over 
the  exclusion  of  dog  guides  from  a 
sheltered  workshop.  Not  just  any  old 
workshop,  but  the  Oklahoma  League  for 
the  Blind,  dominated  from  top  to  bottom 
by  the  ACB.  Last  summer  a  new  plant  was 
opened  in  Tulsa.  Sandra  Spencer  is  a 
worker  in  that  shop.  She  refused  to  be 
bullied,  and  we  helped  her  file  a  dis- 
crimination complaint  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  The  deci- 
sion by  the  area  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment (issued  in  April)  was  in  favor  of 
the  League.  It  found  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  if  a  workshop  orders 
blind  employees  to  leave  their  dogs  at 
home  or  forces  them  to  place  the  dogs  in 
kennels  away  from  the  worksite.  Of 
course,  this  deprives  the  dog  user  of 
independent  mobility  on  the  job.  We 
have  appealed  the  ruling  to  the  national 
office  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
we   intend   to  win. 

We  continue  to  be  involved  in  a  wide 
variety  of  Social  Security  appeals, 
dealing  with  alleged  overpayments  and 
denial  or  termination  of  benefits.  One 
such  case  involves  Jeff  and  Zena  Pearcy 
of  Texas.  They  got  a  notice  from  Social 
Security  telling  them  to  pay  back 
several  thousand  dollars  in  SSI  bene- 
fits. We  believe  that  they  were  not 
only  not  overpayed  but  that  their  checks 
were  illegally  terminated— and  we  are 
working  to  prove  it.  The  expertise  we 
have  developed  in  the  details  of  the 
Social  Security  law  and  its  special 
provisions  dealing  with  the  blind  are 
key  in  a  case  like  this.  What  other 
organization  either  of  or  for  the  blind 
do  you  know  which  handles  and  wins  these 
appeals? 

In    this   connection  consider   the  case 
of   Wanda    Petcher,    a    blind    resident    of 


the  state  of  Delaware.  She  applied  for 
Supplemental  Security  Income  in  June  of 
1982.  She  was  not  aware  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  So-called 
"experts"  gave  her  misinformation,  and 
Social  Security  officials  wrongfully 
denied  her  benefits.  Wanda  decided 
there  was  nothing  more  she  could  do  and 
resigned  herself  to  living  without  SSI. 
Then,  she  met  Ruth  Whelan,  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Delaware,  and  joined  the  Federation. 
With  knowledge  she  gained  through  the 
Monitor  and  with  assistance  from  Ruth 
Whelan,  Mary  Ellen  Reihing,  and  Jim 
Gashel,  Wanda  filed  an  appeaL  The 
hearing  took  place  shortly  before  last 
year's  convention.  Ruth  Whelan  served 
as  Wanda's  representative,  and  Mary 
Ellen  Reihing  traveled  to  Delaware  to 
participate  in  the  hearing.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  Wanda  Petcher  is  now 
receiving  all  of  the  benefits  to  which 
she  is  entitled,  along  with  retroactive 
payments  from  the  date  of  her  original 
application  in  June  of  1982. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been 
fighting  major  battles  against  discrim- 
ination by  airlines  and  insurance 
companies.  Last  year,  as  you  know, 
there  was  a  bill  in  Congress  called  the 
"Fair  Insurance  Coverage  Act."  It  was 
introduced  by  Congressman  Jim  Bates  of 
California  and  Senator  Charles  Mathias 
of  Maryland.  That  bill  was  prepared  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and 
was  introduced  at  our  request.  There 
were  hearings,  and  several  Federation 
leaders  appeared  to  testify.  Shortly 
before  Congress  adjourned,  the  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  subcommittee 
to  which  it  had  been  referred,  but  time 
ran  out. 

Naturally,   we   are   back    at    it    again 
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this  year.     The  Fair   Insurance  Coverage 
Act  has  just  been  reintroduced  with  over 
a    hundred    co-sponsors.      Later    in    the 
convention  Jim  Gashel  will  give  you   the 
bill  number  and  further  details. 

Meanwhile  our  efforts  in  Congress  have 
borne  positive  fruit  in  the  insurance 
industry.  You  will  be  hearing  more 
about  this  later  in  the  convention.  For 
the  present  let  me  just  say  this:  Last 
December  as  a  direct  result  of  our 
efforts  in  Congress,  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
revised  its  model  regulation  on  blind- 
ness, a  regulation  which  we  caused  to  be 
adopted  in  the  first  place.  Last 
December's  modification  was  made  over 
the  strong  objection  of  the  insurance 
industry.  The  new  model  is  an  unequivo- 
cal prohibition  against  any  form  of 
different  treatment  (higher  rates, 
different  coverage,  or  what  have  you) 
for  blind  people  as  opposed  to  sighted 
people.  The  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  has  adopted  it. 
It  is  now  up  to  us  to  get  the  states  to 
follow  through  and  implement  it.  If 
there  had  been  no  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  and  if  we  had  not  taken  up  the 
battle,  there  would  have  been  no  bill  in 
Congress,  no  model  regulation  by  the 
state  insurance  commissioners,  and  no 
equal  treatment  for  blind  people  in 
receiving  insurance  coverage.  It  is 
that  simple  and  that  compelling. 

One  of  our  greatest  challenges  during 
the  past  year  has  been  our  battle  with 
the  airlines.  ^^ain,  you  will  get  the 
details  from  top  federal  officials, 
representatives  of  the  industry,  and  our 
own  members  later  in  the  convention;  but 
no  report  of  our  year's  activities  would 
be  complete  without  at  least  a  summary. 
We  are  now  engaged   in  several   lawsuits 


involving  airlines.  As  Federationists 
know,  Judy  Sanders  was  arrested  on  a 
People  Express  flight  last  fall  when  she 
tried  to  return  home  from  Boston.  In 
February  Russell  Anderson  was  arrested 
at  Washington  National  Airport  when  he 
decUned  to  move  from  an  exit  row  seat 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  USAir 
personnel.  We  protested  that  arrest  and 
closed  down  the  USAir  ticket  counter  in 
Wasington  the  following  evening.  Suits 
are  pending  in  both  cases;  and,  so  help 
us  God,  we  intend  to  win  them— in  the 
courts  if  we  can,  in  the  streets  and  the 
forum  of  public  opinion  if  we  must.  We 
will  not  be  treated  like  children  or 
herded  like  cattle  on  airplanes,  and 
those  who  think  otherwise  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

One  more  thing  on  this  subject.  We 
have  obtained  a  victory  in  the  Michael 
Hingson  case  against  Pacific  Southwest 
Airlines  in  California.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  has  agreed  with  us  that  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  was  in 
error.  You  will  remember  that  Mike  was 
denied  boarding  and  that  he  was  bodily 
removed  from  a  PSA  flight.  He  suffered 
physical  abuse  at  the  hands  of  airline 
personel.  Yet,  the  district  court  said 
there  was  no  denial  of  his  rights.  We 
are  on  the  road  to  reversing  that  in- 
justice. 

Our  contact  with  airlines  has,  of 
course,  not  been  limited  to  confronta- 
tion and  court  battles.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  held  several  meetings  with 
high  level  officials  of  major  air  car- 
riers. We  went  to  United's  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  and  American  sent  senior 
officials  to  our  headquarters  at  the 
National     Center     in     Baltimore.         The 
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results  are  mixed,  but  there  have  been 
positive  developments.  These  carriers 
have  substantially  rewritten  their  pro- 
cedures as  a  result  of  our  meetings,  and 
most  of  the  custodial  requirements  and 
demeaning  language  have  been  removed. 
The  struggle  is  long,  and  the  battle  is 
difficult,  but  we  are  definitely  making 
progress.  This  can  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  these  airlines  have  felt  the 
need  to  negotiate  with  us. 

We  continue  to  face  cases  involving 
child  custody  and  blindness.  Last  July 
Jennifer  Jones  of  North  Carolina  was 
notified  that  her  former  husband  (now 
living  in  Pennsylvania)  was  attempting 
to  obtain  custody  of  their  children. 
Jennifer's  blindness  was  being  raised  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  father  (fully 
sighted)  would  be  a  more  suitable  parent 
than  the  mother,  who  is  blind.  Of 
course,  we  were  compelled  to  intervene. 
I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  case 
was  satisfactorily  resolved  and  that 
Jennifer  has  custody  of  her  children. 

Last  September  Jim  Tucker  of  Washing- 
ton state  sought  our  help  in  a  custody 
dispute  involving  his  children.  In  this 
instance  a  court  in  San  Diego  had 
already  determined  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  his  children  because  of 
his  blindness.  Working  with  the  leaders 
of  our  California  affiliate  we  asked  the 
court  to  reverse  that  decision  and  de- 
clare that  Jim  Tucker's  blindness  would 
not  be  an  obstacle  in  child  rearing.  We 
won  a  total  victory,  and  custody  was 
restored. 

Last  year  it  became  necessary  for  us 
to  embark  upon  a  major  effort  to  defend 
the  constitutional  rights  of  blind  per- 
sons (particularly,  Federationists)  in 
the  states  of  Missouri  and  Idaho.  As  we 
met  at   the   1984   convention   in  Phoenix, 


the  battle  was  just  getting  fully  under 
way.  The  fight  in  the  courts  and  the 
press  has  been  vicious  and  hard,  and  in 
Idaho  we  have  suffered  temporary 
reverses;  but  in  Missouri  we  are 
beginning  to  see  signs  of  victory. 

The  first  of  the  three  lawsuits  we 
fUed  against  state  officials  in 
Missouri  was  successfully  settled  last 
October  with  concessions  and  an  apology. 
The  second  was  successfully  concluded  in 
February.  The  court  decree  reads  in 
part: 

"Defendants  apologize  for  any  injury 
suffered  by  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  as  a  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 
Defendants  agree  to  pay  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
sponsoring  the  1985  national  convention 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
BUnd." 

So  the  state  of  Missouri  apologized, 
and  they  are  graciously  helping  pay  for 
the  costs  of  this  convention.  Moreover, 
they  removed  the  damaging  material  from 
Tom  Stevens'  personnel  file  and  gave  him 
back  pay.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
boasts  of  a  year  ago  when  desks  were 
being  searched  and  so-called  investiga- 
tions were  being  conducted.  Our  third 
Missouri  lawsuit  (the  Dottie  Neely  case) 
is  still  very  much  alive,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  we  will  agree  to  any 
settlement  before  trial.  The  principal 
issues  involved  in  the  first  two  cases 
are  still  before  the  court  in  the  Neely 
case,  and  they  should  be  definitively 
resolved.  Perhaps  the  apology  of  the 
Missouri  officials  is  sincere  and  they 
truly    regret    their   gestapo   tactics,   but 
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an  example  is  needed  for  future  would-be 
violators  of  the  law  and  transgressors 
of  the  rights  of  the  blind.  If  we  had 
failed  to  take  up  the  challenge  in 
Missouri  and  Idaho,  the  dignity  and 
self-respect  of  every  blind  person  in 
the  nation  would  have  been  to  some 
degree  diminished,  and  we  would  have 
been  false  to  our  heritage  and  unworthy 
of  our  trust. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  success- 
fully defended  the  principle  that  blind- 
ness does  not  disqualify  a  person  from 
serving  as  a  hearing  officer  in  a  judi- 
cial or  administrative  proceeding.  Our 
assistance  in  this  case  was  specifically 
sought  by  officials  of  the  state  of  New 
York  when  a  ruling  by  a  blind  admin- 
istrative law  judge  (William  Kirch- 
gaessner),  who  works  for  the  New  York 
State  Human  Rights  Commission,  was 
challenged  in  court  on  grounds  that 
Kirchgaessner  is  blind.  We  filed  a 
brief  in  the  case  and  offered  other 
assistance.  1  doubt  that  I  need  point 
out  the  consequences  for  all  of  us  if  an 
adverse  ruling  had  come  down  from  the 
court.  But  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you 
that  the  ruling  was  not  adverse.  We  had 
a  complete  victory,  and  Kirchgaessner's 
fitness  to  serve  was  affirmed  by  the 
court. 

In  Maryland  the  owner  of  a  health  spa 
refused  to  admit  a  blind  couple  to 
membership.  He  said  it  was  a  matter  of 
safety.  Even  when  we  pointed  out  to  him 
that  his  actions  were  in  violation  of 
the  state  White  Cane  Law,  the  owner 
persisted.  So  we  called  the  press,  the 
State  Attorney  General,  and  a  friendly 
legislator— a  man,  incidentally,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Maryland  Legislative 
Black  Caucus  and  knows  something  about 
civil    rights.      After    a    confrontation    in 


the  presence  of  television  cameras  and 
the  press,  the  owner  had  had  enough.  He 
gave  a  public  apology,  said  he  would 
admit  blind  people  to  membership,  and 
opined  that  he  had  learned  a  lesson. 
Not  only  are  our  activities  varied,  but 
we  do  get  results. 

In  the  brief  time  which  can  be  given 
to  a  report  of  this  sort  it  is  difficult 
even  to  touch  on  all  of  the  things  which 
should  be  mentioned.  Our  program  of  Job 
Opportunities  for  the  Blind,  operated  in 
partnership  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  continues  to  yield 
wonderfully       positive       results.  In 

January  we  passed  the  500  mark— over  500 
blind  persons  helped  by  JOB  to  find 
competitive  employment  at  above  the 
minimum  wage. 

There  are  other  developments:  I,  as 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  have  been  elected  to  member- 
ship on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
World  Blind  Union.  In  addition  to  the 
print  and  Braille  versions,  we  are  now 
providing  to  anyone  who  wants  it  a 
Braille  edition  of  our  monthly  magazine, 
the  Braille  Monitor,  which  is  (by  far) 
the  most  influential  journal  about 
blindness      being      published.  Future 

Reflection^  our  magazine  for  parents, 
has  become  the  largest  and  most  widely 
discussed  publication  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  blind  children.  We  continue 
to  record  and  distribute  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Our  Com- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development  is 
doing  outstanding  work  and  has  made 
important  breakthroughs  in  developing 
new  technology  for  the  bUnd.  Some  of 
the  results  are  on  display  in  the 
exhibit  hall,  and  you  will  get  more 
details  later  in  the  week. 

Our  scholarship  program  is  bigger  and 
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better  this  year  than  ever  before.  We 
will  award  at  this  convention  (counting 
travel  expenses  for  recipients)  almost 
$100,000  in  scholarship  aid.  We  have 
made  arrangements  to  secure  a  new  supply 
of  the  original  Sharp  talking  clocks. 
They  should  be  available  in  October. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  implemented 
our  reslolution  to  provide  business  and 
job  related  loans  to  the  blind.  To  date 
we  have  loaned  $176,213.19  to  eight 
blind  persons,  helping  them  advance  in 
their  jobs  or  go  into  business  on  their 
own.  In  partnership  with  the  National 
Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped  we  are  now  pro- 
ducing in  Braille  a  book  which  has  long 
been  needed  but  which  (because  of  its 
length  and,  therefore,  its  cost)  has 
never  before  been  available  to  the 
blind— John  Bartlett's  Familiar 

Quotations  It  should  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  December.  NLS  will  place  a  copy 
in  each  of  the  regional  libraries,  and 
we  will  have  copies  for  sale  at  our 
cost.  We  will  have  both  hard  bound 
copies  (40  volumes  of  approximately  300 
pages  each  to  the  set )  and  magazine  type 
copies  (130  volumes  of  approximately  92 
pages  each  to  the  set). 

Finally,  let  me  tell  you  something 
which  speaks  to  the  long-term  view  we 
take  of  things  and  the  fact  that  we 
never  quit.  It  was  over  ten  years  ago 
when  we  began  to  fight  for  the  right  of 
our  state  affiliate  in  Missouri  to  use 
the  name  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Missouri.  A  few  days  ago  we 
finished  the  job.  Our  Missouri  affil- 
iate (by  court  sanctioned  settlement) 
may  now  use  the  name  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Missouri— and  nobody 
else  can  use  it. 
This   is  a  report  of  what  we  have  done 


during  the  past  year- and  what  a  year  it 
has      been!  Filled      with      problems, 

accomplishments,  unparalleled  growth, 
attacks  from  our  opponents,  new  members, 
and  a  quickend  spirit  of  freedom— it  has 
been  an  absolutely  wonderful  time.  And 
we  must  not  simply  chronicle  the 
physical.  We  must  also  talk  of  the 
spirit— for  we  are  not  only  an  activist 
and  civil  rights  organization  but  also  a 
crusade  and  a  movement.  In  this  year  of 
accomplishment  we  have  kept  faith  with 
our  heritage,  with  the  blind  of  the 
nation,  with  each  other,  and  with  our- 
selves. If  Dr.  tenBroek  were  alive 
today,  he  would  feel  a  mighty  pride  in 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  giving  sub- 
stance to  the  dreams  which  he  and  the 
other  founders  of  our  movement  believed 
and  cherished  and  hoped  would  come  true. 

This  is  not  only  a  report  of  the 
year's  activity.  It  is  also  a  public 
sharing  between  you,  the  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and 
me,  the  elected  President.  I  stand 
before  you  to  give  an  accounting  of 
stewardship.  If  I  am  to  accept  the 
responsibility  and  honor  of  being  your 
President,  I  must  be  prepared  to  stand 
in  the  front  of  the  battle  and  never  ask 
others  to  make  sacrifices  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  make  myself.  I  must  lead  by 
example  and  not  merely  by  command.  This 
1  have  tried  to  do.  I  have  led  the 
movement  as  wisely,  as  vigorously,  and 
as  lovingly  as  I  have  had  the  ability 
and  the  knowledge  to  do. 

And  you  as  members  have  responsi- 
bilities, too— each  of  you,  not  just  the 
officers  and  leaders.  You  must  live 
your  Federationism  on  a  daily  basis  and 
be  prepared  to  sacrifice  for  it  and  take 
the  long  view.  You  act  not  only  for 
yourselves    but    also    for    the   blind   who 
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went  before  you  and  for  those  of 
tomorrow  and  the  next  generation.  Our 
movement  is  a  sacred  trust;  and  we  are 
the  ones  who  must  live  it,  dream  it,  and 
make  it  come  true.  Working  together  and 
supporting  each  other,  we  will  not  fail. 
For  the   first  time  in  the  history  of  the 


world  we  who  are  blind  have  the  power  to 
determine  our  own  future.  Let  us  make 
the  year  ahead  even  better  than  the  one 
we  are  finishing.  This  is  our  pledge  to 
each  other.  This  is  the  meaning  of  our 
movement.  This  is  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 


BLINDNESS:  THE   PATTERN  OF  FREEDOM 

An  Address  Delivered  By 

KENNETH   JERNIGAN 

President,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
At  the  Banquet  of  the  Annual  Convention 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  July  4,  1985 


When  the  playful  dawn  came  down  to  the 

sea, 

I  ruffled   its  hair  with  gladness. 
I  saw  the  waves  and  flexed  my  soul   in 

freedom. 
Humanity  comes  through  the  optic  nerve. 
And  justice  lives   in  the  eye. 
Not  creed  or  law  or  politics 
But  curvature  and  the  nature  of  light. 
The  blind  man  yearns   in  a  land  apart, 
Slave  though  richest  king. 
Not  for  him  the  full  broad  sweep  of  mind 

and  spirit- 
Dark  the  channel,  nerve  and  tissue; 
Long  eternal  through   the  night. 
Day  comes  down  to  touch  the  ocean, 
And   1  stand  up  to  look  and   live. 
Books  of  science  unromantic— freedom's 

passport  to  the  soul.  [  1.  ] 


When  I  first  read  that  poem,  I  thought 
how  literate,  how  polished,  how  skill- 
fully written— how  absolutely  gross  and 
totally  false.  Poetry  is  the  art  of 
saying  so  much  in  so  few  words  that 
prose  will  not  work  as  a  means  of 
expression.  It  does  for  language  what 
the  computer  does  for  science  and  what 
the  aerial  photograph  does  for  a  land- 
scape. On  nothing  more  than  a  sheet  of 
paper  you  can  do  any  calculation  which 
the  most  up-to-date  computer  can  do,  but 
if  the  problem  is  complex,  you  will  do 
it  more  slowly— so  much  so  that  you  will 
never  live  to  finish  it.  You  will  not 
understand  the  patterns  and  relation- 
ships—or, for  that  matter,  even  know 
they  exist.  They  will  be  buried  in 
minutiae    and    lost    in   delay.      Likewise, 
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you  can  walk  the  earth  and  map  a  conti- 
nent, but  you  can  never  see  its  patterns 
and    perspectives.      There    is    too  much 
detail,  and   it  will  take  too  long  to  put 
it  together. 

Poetry  (properly  used)  cuts  through 
verbage  and  speaks  to  the  soul.  Like 
the  computer  and  the  aerial  photograph, 
it  condenses  time  and  reveals  patterns. 
But  we  must  not  be  bamboozled.  There  is 
no  magic  in  sophisticated  tools.  They 
are  only  as  good  as  our  understanding. 
Ancient  astronomy  predicted  quite 
accurately  the  course  of  the  stars  and 
the  date  of  eclipses,  but  it  was  based 
on  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  earth  is 
flat  and  the  center  of  the  universe.  In 
the  absence  of  understanding  a  computer 
would  not  have  brought  enlightenment. 
It  would  only  have  reinforced  the  mis- 
conceptions. Aerial  photographs  are 
equally  subject  to  misinterpretation. 
They  give  us  data  but  not  the  wisdom  to 
comprehend   it. 

Poetry  is  the  same.  It  does  not  live 
in  a  vacuum  but  is  built  on  a  frame  of 
accepted  values  and  assumed  truths. 
Therefore,  when  the  poet  tells  us  that 
humanity  comes  through  the  optic  nerve 
and  justice  lives  in  the  eye— when  he 
speaks  of  freedom  as  a  product  of 
sight— he  is  not  proclaiming  new  dis- 
coveries but  repeating  old  supersti- 
tions: our  common  heritage— man's 
ancient  fear  of  the  dark,  the  equation 
of  sight  with  light  and  light  with  good. 
He  is  doing  what  the  perceptive  poet 
always  does.  He  is  resolving  contra- 
dictions and  distilling  (whether  true  or 
feilse)  the  essence  of  cultural  con- 
sensus. He  is  going  to  the  core  of  our 
inner  being  and  making  us  face  what  we 
truly  believe. 

But,  of  course,  an   increasing  number 


of  us  do  not  believe  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  belief.  As  we  go 
about  our  business  from  hour  to  hour  and 
minute  to  minute,  we  know  from  personal 
experience  that  it  is  false.  Blindness 
does  not  mean  dehumanization.  In  our 
homes  and  our  offices,  in  factories  and 
laboratories,  on  farms  and  in  universi- 
ties, in  places  of  recreation  and  forums 
of  civic  accomplishment  we  live  the 
refutation  of  it  every  day.  While  it  is 
true  that  seventy  percent  of  us  do  not 
have  jobs  and  that  all  of  us  are  rou- 
tinely treated  like  children  and  wards, 
it  is  equally  true  that  thirty  percent 
of  us  do  have  jobs  and  that  all  of  us 
are  coming  to  realize  that  the  problem 
is  not  blindness  but  mistaken  attitudes. 
If  even  one  of  us  can  be  a  scientist 
(and  many  of  us  are),  that  does  not 
prove  that  if  an  individual  is  blind  he 
or  she  can  be  a  scientist,  but  it  does 
prove  that  blindness  will  not  prevent  a 
person  from  being  a  scientist.  In 
short,  it  proves  that  blindness  is  not 
the  barrier. 

Sight  is  enjoyable;  it  is  useful;  it 
is  convenient.  But  that  is  all  that  it 
is— enjoyable,  useful,  and  convenient. 
Except  in  imagination  and  mythology  it 
is  not  more  than  that.  It  does  not  have 
mysterious  psychological  implications ; 
and  it  is  not  the  single  key  to  happi- 
ness, the  road  to  knowledge,  or  the 
window  to  the  soul.  Like  the  other 
senses,  it  is  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion, a  source  of  pleasure,  and  a  tool- 
nothing  less,  nothing  more.  It  is 
alternative,  not  exclusive.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  essential  component  of 
human  freedom.  The  urge  to  liberty  and 
the  need  to  be  free  are  commodities  of 
the  spirit,  not  the  senses.  They  divide 
civilization     from     savagery     and    human 
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beings  from  animals. 

Liberty  has  been  the  focal  point  of 
more  study  and  comment  than  perhaps  any 
other  idea  which  has  ever  troubled, 
motivated,  and  inspired  mankind.  It  is 
the  stuff  of  dreams,  not  optic  nerves 
and  eyeballs.  The  effort  is  always  to 
understand  and,  by  so  doing,  make  life 
better  and  more  in  tune  with  ultimate 
reality— a  combination  of  bread  and  the 
prayer  book,  food  for  the  body  and  food 
for  the  soul. 

Liberty  and  freedom.  Two  words,  one 
concept.  Always       noble,       always 

imposing— ever  the  dream,  ever  the  mover 
of  nations.  And  while  we  cannot  capture 
freedom  in  a  rigid  cage,  we  can  describe 
it,  seek  it,  and  recognize  its  tran- 
scendent power. 

Harold  Laski  said:  "We  acquiesce  in 
the  loss  of  freedom  every  time  we  are 
silent   in  the  face  of   injustice." 

Daniel  Webster  said:  "God  grants 
liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it,  and 
are  always  ready  to  guard  and  defend 
it." 

Benjamin  Franklin  said:  "They  that 
give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a 
little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither 
liberty  nor  safety." 

Samuel  Adams  said:  "If  you  love 
wealth  better  than  liberty,  the  tran- 
quility of  servitude  better  than  the 
animating  contest  of  freedom,  go  home 
from  us   in  peace." 

John  Dewey  said:  "Liberty  is  not  just 
an  idea,  an  abstract  principle.  It  is 
power,  effective  power  to  do  specific 
things.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
liberty  in  general;  liberty,  so  to 
speak,  at  large." 

Cicero  said:  "Freedom  is  participa- 
tion  in  power." 

Herbert  J.  MuUer  said:      "Freedom   is 


the    condition    of    being   able    to   choose 
and   to  carry  out  purpose." 

Herbert  Spencer  said:  "No  one  can  be 
perfectly  free  until  all  are  free.  No 
one  can  be  perfectly  moral  until  all  are 
moral. 

The  nineteenth -century  German  writer 
Max  Stirner  said:  "Freedom  cannot  be 
granted.     It  must  be  taken." 

Walter  Lippmann  said:  "Men  cannot  be 
made  free  by  laws  unless  they  are  in 
fact  free  because  no  man  can  buy  and  no 
man  can  coerce  them.  That  is  why  the 
Englishman's  belief  that  his  home  is  his 
castle  and  that  the  king  cannot  enter 
it,  like  the  American's  conviction  that 
he  must  be  able  to  look  any  man  in  the 
eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  are  the 
very  essence  of  the  free  man's  way  of 
life." 

So  the  tapestry  of  freedom  is  con- 
stantly being  woven,  and  we  are  part  of 
the  fabric;  but  there  is  something 
beyond.  There  always  is.  Each  minority 
has  its  separate  pattern,  its  road  to 
freedom,  its  task  to  be  done.  And  for 
the  blind  that  task  is  monumental.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  total  re- 
direction of  society's  effort  and  per- 
ception—for we  are  not  patients,  and 
(contrary  to  popular  belief)  our  problem 
is  not  lack  of  eyesight  or  inability  to 
perform. 

What  we  need  most  is  not,  as  the  pro- 
fessionals would  have  it,  medical  help 
or  psychological  counseling  but  admis- 
sion to  the  main  channels  of  daily  life 
and  citizenship,  not  custody  and  care 
but  understanding  and  acceptance.  Above 
all,  what  we  need  is  not  more  government 
programs  or  private  charitable  efforts. 
Instead,  we  want  jobs,  opportunity,  and 
full  participation  in  society.  Give  us 
that,   and  we  will  do   the   rest   for  our- 
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selves.  Give  us  jobs,  equal  treatment, 
and  a  solid  economic  base;  and  we  will 
do  without  the  counseling,  the  sheltered 
workshops,  and  the  social  programs.  We 
will  not  need  them.  We  have  the  same 
medical,  vocational,  social,  and  recrea- 
tional needs  eis  others;  but  our  blind- 
ness does  not  create  those  needs,  and  it 
does  not  magnify  or  enlarge  them.  It 
does  not  make  them  special  or  different. 
We  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  normal 
people  who  cannot  see,  and  that  is  how 
we  intend  to  be  treated.  We  want  no 
strife  or  confrontation,  but  we  have 
learned  the  power  of  collective  action, 
and  we  will  do  what  we  have  to  do  to 
achieve  first-class  status.  We  are 
simply  no  longer  willing  to  be  second- 
class  citizens. 

When  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  came  into  being  in  1940,  the  means 
were  limited  and  the  numbers  few,  but 
the  goal  was  clear.  Today  (almost  fifty 
years  later— when  we  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  members  and  are  the  strongest 
presence  in  the  affairs  of  the  blind) 
the  purpose  is  unchanged.  It  is  exactly 
what  it  was  in  1940.  It  can  be  told  in 
a  sentence.  We  want  freedom— jobs, 
homes,  the  chance  to  succeed  or  fail  on 
our  own  merit,  access  to  places  of  pub- 
lie  accommodation,  interdependence  with 
our  neighbors,  and  full  participation  in 
society.  The  words  are  eeisy,  but  the 
fact  has  been  long  delayed.  From  the 
dawn  of  history  blind  men  and  women  have 
worked  and  hoped  and  waited,  but  only  in 
recent  years  (only  with  the  coming  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind) 
has  our  dream  approached  reality.  And 
now  the  waiting  is  over.  Yes,  we  have 
waited— oh,  God,  how  we  have  waited!— 
but  never  again!  No  more!  In  this 
generation   our    time   has    finally   come— 


for  we  are  determined  at  long  leist  to 
live  the  truth  of  what  we  are,  and  not 
what  others  think  we  are  or  try  to  make 
us  become  or  believe.  As  Cicero  said: 
"Freedom  is  participation  in  power." 
And  as  Max  Stirner  said:  "Freedom 
cannot  be  granted.     It  must  be  taken." 

There  are  four  essential  elements  in 
the  pattern  of  our  freedom.  Each  has  a 
different  part  to  play,  and  each  is 
necessary.  They  blend  to  form  a 
tapestry,  which  can  never  be  finished 
without  the  composite. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
elements  is  internal.  It  is  what  we 
believe  and  become  within  ourselves. 
The  second  is  public  education.  The 
third  is  the  law.  The  fourth  is  con- 
frontation. Other  people  tend  to  treat 
and  value  us  as  we  treat  and  value  our- 
selves. In  matters  of  the  spirit, 
before  a  thing  can  become  reality,  we 
must  believe  it;  and  before  we  can 
believe  it,  we  must  say  we  believe  it. 

We  say  we  are  as  good  as  the  sighted, 
able  to  compete  with  them  on  terms  of 
equality.  We  say  that  we  deserve  all  of 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  that  we  are  capable  of 
exercising  them.  We  say  that  it  is 
respectable  to  be  blind.  When  the  time 
comes  that  a  majority  of  us  know  for  a 
certainty  within  ourselves  that  these 
things  are  true  (know  it  so  surely  that 
we  act  and  live  it  every  day  and  do  not 
even  need  to  think  about  it  or  question 
it),  our  battle  will  largely  be  won. 

Dr.  Walter  Stromer  is  a  blind  pro- 
fessor. He  lives  in  a  small  town  in 
Iowa  and  teaches  at  the  local  college. 
He  is  thought  of  by  his  colleagues  and 
students  as  successful,  quite  success- 
ful—and he  doubtless  shares  that 
opinion.     But  do  his  associates   think  of 
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him  as  successful  meeisured  by  others  on 
the  campus,  or  only  by  the  standard  of 
what  they  think  a  blind  person  can  do 
and  can  be  expected  to  do?  Which 
standard  does  Dr.  Stromer  use?  For  that 
matter,  does  he  even  know  that  there  are 
different  standards?  Does  he  perhaps 
enjoy  being  thought  of  as  remarkable, 
unusual,  inspiring,  and  brave— failing 
to  realize  that  he  has  made  a  bad  bar- 
gain and  that  the  eye  is  not  freedom's 
passport  to  the  soul? 

A  number  of  years  ago  Dr.  Stromer 
appeared  on  a  panel  to  discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  blindness,  and  as  a  result  he 
published  a  paper  entitled  "One  Day  In 
The  Life  of  Me."  Speaking  of  his  early 
morning  radio  listening,  he  says:  "For- 
tunately the  station  I  listen  to  most  is 
near  the  end  of  the  dial.  Finding  sta- 
tions in  the  middle  of  the  dial  can  be  a 
problem  unless  you  know  exactly  what 
program  to  listen  for." 

Progressing  to  the  time  of  departure 
for  work,  he  says:  "Just  before  I  leave 
for  class  I  remember  I  forgot  to  have  my 
wife  record  the  grades  for  the  speeches 
made  yesterday.  I  could  do  it  in 
Braille,  but  it  would  be  most  tedious 
and   time-consuming." 

In  further  reference  to  Braille  he 
says:  "Looking  for  one  sheet  of  paper 
in  a  stack  is  not  bad  when  you  can  see; 
it's  maddeningly  slow  when  you  have  to 
run  your  fingers  over  the  first  dots  of 
every  sheet  to  figure  out  what  it  is." 

As  he  leaves  the  house,  he  says:  "But 
finally  I'm  off  to  school,  after  pausing 
in  the  door  for  a  minute  to  try  to 
remember  if  I've  got  everything.  Others 
do  that,  too,  but  they  can  see  things 
lying  on  the  chair  or  table,  to  remind 
them  to  take  along;  with  me  it  has  to  be 
a  more   conscious  mental   effort.     Which 
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explains  of  course  why  I'm  so  alert, 
because  I  have  to  use  my  brain  more, 
which  is  what  keeps  it  sharp,  or  wears 
it  to  a  frazzle." 

His  thoughts  as  he  goes  from  home  to 
campus  are  in  the  same  vein:  "Walking 
to  school  is  fairly  relaxing,"  he  says. 
"At  least  once  a  week  I  try  to  remember 
to  be  grateful  for  not  having  to  fight 
the  noise  and  congestion  of  the  city." 
What  a  melodramatic  piece  of  self-pity! 
Many  people  prefer  small  towns  to 
cities,  but  I  wonder  how  many  of  them 
are  able  to  work  blindness  and  pathos 
into  it.  After  all,  the  city  has 
advantages,  too— and  you  could  probably 
get  blindness  into  that  as  well  if  you 
put  your  mind  to  it. 

And  how  does  Dr.  Stromer  feel  about 
his  teaching?  He  says:  "In  a  few 
minutes  I'm  in  class.  After  twenty-two 
years  I'm  fairly  comfortable." 

After  all  of  this  tension  and  heavy 
introspection,  it  is  only  natural  that 
Dr.  Stromer  feels  tense  and  a  little 
weary.  A  counteractant  might  be  in 
order.  "Home  to  lunch  now,"  he  says. 
"Just  a  good  eight-minute  walk,  downhill 
all  the  way.  A  small  glass  of  wine,  a 
short  nap,  maybe  only  five  minutes,  and 
then  lunch  and  I'm  ready  for  the  after- 
noon.... I  stretch  out  for  a  nap  before 
supper.  I  wonder  if  all  blind  people 
need  those  naps  as  much  as  I  do.  I 
think  I'm  fairly  relaxed,  but  I'm  sure 
an  average  day  takes  more  nervous  energy 
out  of  me  than  it  does  out  of  somebody 
with  good  vision,  because  so  many  things 
that  sighted  people  can  do  without 
thinking,  I  have  to  do  with  a  good  bit 
of  conscious  effort." 

Stromer  is  not  a  phony.  He  believes 
it— and  his  associates  believe  it.  But 
it    is    false   to   the   core.      It    is  what    I 
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call  "The  Stromer  Syndrome."  His  neigh- 
bors think  (within  the  limits,  of 
course,  of  common  sense  and  what  they 
believe  a  blind  person  can  do)  that  he 
is  wonderful.  They  make  of  him  a  con- 
versation piece.  They  tell  him,  each 
other,  and  anybody  else  who  will  listen 
that  he  is  witty,  accomplished,  and 
inspiring.  He  uses  the  same  words  we 
use— independence,  understanding,  real- 
istic approach  to  blindness,  full  parti- 
cipation in  society,  and  all  of  the 
rest— but  he  does  not  mean  what  we  mean. 
In  his  daily  life  and  thinking  he  exemp- 
lifies almost  every  misconception  about 
the  inferiority  and  helplessness  of  the 
blind  that  1  have  ever  heard:  Blind 
people  have  difficulty  tuning  in  radio 
stations.  Braille      is      tedious      and 

ineffective.  It  cannot  be  scanned. 
Blind  people  have  more  trouble  than 
others  remembering  what  to  take  to  work. 
This  makes  their  minds  alert.  They  meet 
their  problems  with  humor.  They  are 
grateful  to  live  in  a  small  town  to 
avoid  the  congestion  of  cities.  After 
twenty-two  years  they  are  fairly  com- 
fortable  teaching.  They  have  more  ten- 
sions than  others  and,  therefore, 
require  more  naps,  and  a  little  wine. 

Dr.  Stromer  undoubtedly  feels  that  his 
attitudes  and  behavior  are  a  plus  in  the 
struggle  of  the  blind  for  advancement, 
but  every  day  his  influence  is  negative. 
Society  (knowing  nothing  about  blind- 
ness )  has  made  him  what  he  is  and  taught 
him  its  values.  Now,  he  returns  the 
compliment.  He  reinforces  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  teaches  society.  If  his 
situation  were  unique  (if  the  "Stromer 
Syndrome"  were  personal  to  the  man),  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  our  attention.  We 
would  simply  turn  our  heads  in  pity  and 
embarrassment    and    let    it    go    at    that. 


But  it  is  not  personal.  It  is  endemic 
and  generic.  It  has  dogged  the  heels  of 
every  minority  that  has  ever  walked  the 
road  to  freedom. 

How  many  blacks  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  tried  to  straighten  their 
hair  and  look  white?  How  many  laughed, 
shuffled  their  feet,  and  played  Amos  and 
Andy  to  fit  the  mold  of  the  times?  Even 
more  to  the  point,  how  many  secretly 
thought  the  role  they  were  given  was 
just  and  proper?  All  of  them  some  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  them  all  of  the 
time.  The  incentive  to  believe  was 
overwhelming.  Every  day  they  were 
rewarded  for  conforming  and  punished  for 
objecting.  Believing,  they  lived  the 
myth  and  helped  it  come  true— and  both 
they  and  society  were  diminished  accord- 
ingly. As  Herbert  Spencer  said:  "No 
one  can  be  perfectly  free  until  all  are 
free.  No  one  can  be  perfectly  moral 
until  all  are  moral."  Only  when  a 
majority  of  the  blacks  came  to  realize 
that  no  imagined  advantage,  no  immediate 
gain,  and  no  avoidance  of  punishment 
could  take  the  place  of  the  privileges 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  pains  and 
responsibilities  of  first-class  status 
did  they  begin  to  experience  fulfill- 
ment—and, then,  the  world  changed. 

As  it  was  with  the  blacks,  so  it  is 
with  the  blind.  We  are  part  of  the 
general  culture,  and  the  pressure  to 
believe  and  conform  is  constantly  with 
us.  It  all  comes  together  in  a  single 
sentence  in  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  a  man  in  Ohio.  After  telling  me 
that  he  was  losing  his  sight,  he  said: 
"I  believe  I  would  rather  be  dead  than 
blind."  Consider  the  capacity  for 
enjoyment  and  productive  work  and  the 
level  of  daily  activity  of  the  average 
member  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
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Blind,     and     ask     yourself    whether     you 
believe    this  man's   opinion   results    from 
dire    predicament   or   cultural    condition- 
ing. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  blind  per- 
son's acceptance  of  the  stereotype  is 
not  just  conditioning  but  an  attempt 
(whether  conscious  or  otherwise)  to  use 
it  for  advantage.  PhilUp  Mangold  is  a 
blind  man  who  lives  in  California.  In 
1980  he  wrote  a  booklet  called:  The 
Pleasure  of  Eating  for  Those  Who  Are 
\lsually  Impaired  We  do  not  have  to  go 
beyond  the  title  to  find  the  problem. 
There  is  pleasure  in  eating,  and  those 
who  are  blind  eat;  but  to  imply  that 
there  is  a  connection  is  a  distortion 
and  a  disservice.  It  plays  upon  the 
notion  that  the  blind  are  mysteriously 
different  from  the  sighted  and  that  we 
require  expert  help  (presumably  from  Mr. 
Mangold)  to  do  the  simplest  task.  His 
appeal  to  the  public's  fears  and  miscon- 
ceptions may  sell  his  booklet  and  pro- 
mote his  employment,  but  (whether  he 
knows  it  or  not)  the  price  is  too  high 
and  the  bargain  bad. 

When  we  consider  public  education  (the 
second  of  the  four  essential  components 
in  our  pattern  of  freedom),  we  are 
reminded  again  that  none  of  the  four 
stands  alone.  They  overlap  and  inter- 
weave to  form  a  composite.  What  the 
blind  believe  about  themselves,  they 
teach  to  the  public;  and  what  the  public 
believes  conditions  the  blind.  Not  only 
individuals  but  also  organizations  may 
have  negative  impact  and  mistaken  atti- 
tudes. The  American  Council  of  the 
Blind   is  a  prime  example. 

Its  state  affiliate,  the  Missouri 
Council  of  the  Blind,  plans  to  hold  its 
1985  convention  in  St.  Joseph.  Carolyn 
Anderson,     Secretary-Treasurer     of     the 


local  chapter  of  the  Missouri  Council  of 
the  Blind,  talked  to  the  St.  Joseph 
News -Press  about  the  matter  last  faU. 
In  an  article  appearing  October  28, 
1984,  she  says:  "We  have  a  commitment 
from  Boy  Scouts  who  are  working  on  merit 
badges  to  serve  as  volunteer  guides  when 
needed  by  a  delegate.  Free  transporta- 
tion from  both  bus  stations  to  the  hotel 
has  been  arranged.  And,  since  there  is 
no  day  or  night  for  the  blind,  the  hotel 
is  even  providing  for  food  service  in 
case  someone  decides  it's  breakfast  time 
at  2   in  the  morning." 

If  we  did  not  know  the  philosophy  of 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind,  we 
might  be  astonished.  As  it  is,  we 
accept  this  statement  as  standard  pro- 
cedure—simply another  obstacle  to  over- 
come on  our  road  to  freedom.  In  an 
article  captioned  "Blind  But  Not  Dumb" 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  of  November  20,  1984,  Beryl  Gordon 
(our  local  NFB  president)  tried  to  miti- 
gate the  damage.    He  said: 

"Often  I  am  asked,  'Why  can't  organi- 
zations of  and  for  the  blind  get  to- 
gether? They  are  all  working  toward  the 
same  thing,  aren't  they?' 

"This  is  a  very  hard  question  to 
answer  in  one  short  sentence,  and  until 
you  see  something  in  the  newspaper  such 
as  I  have  recently  read  you  don't  even 
try. 

"A  member  of  the  Missouri  Council  of 
the  Blind  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
since  there  is  no  day  or  night  for  the 
blind,  the  hotel  where  they  will  be 
holding  their  1985  convention  will  be 
providing  food  service  in  case  one  of 
them  would  decide  it  was  breakfast  time 
at  2:00  a.m. 

"Can  you  just  imagine  what  life  would 
be     like    for    the    blind     if    all    of    us 
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believed    something   this    ignorant?      Can 
you     imagine    what    potential    employers 
might   think  when  reading  something  this 
degrading    about    blind    persons'    intelli- 
gence? 

"It's  no  wonder  we  can't  find  jobs. 
It  is  no  wonder  public  facilities  do  not 
want  us  to  come  in.  It  is  no  wonder 
others  have  the  attitude  that  we  need  to 
be  taken  care  of." 

In  case  you  think  Ms.  Anderson  was 
misquoted  by  the  reporter,  listen  to  her 
answer  in  the  News -Press  of  November  29, 
1984.  She  says:  "As  usual,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  misin- 
terprets and  twists  things  for  their  own 
purposes.  We  believe  the  NFB  confronts 
everything  with  rudeness,  abruptness  and 
single-mindedness.  Such  negative  re- 
actions make  it  more  difficult  for  those 
of  us  trying  to  work  in  a  positive  way. 
We  try  to  deal  with  local  buisnesses, 
officials  and  the  public  without  con- 
sidering them  to  be  our  enemies. 
Focusing  our  efforts  on  the  good  and  the 
positive  and  remembering  with  gratitude 
the  help  we  get  from  the  sighted  in  our 
community,  we  have  improved  our  outlook. 
We  try  to  keep  a  sense  of  humor  and  look 
at  life's  inconveniences  with  some 
amount  of  laughter.  Perhaps  the  NFB 
should  try  this  and  not  be  critical  of 
other  people  and  their  efforts." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  Carolyn 
Anderson  and  Beryl  Gordon  are  not  work- 
ing for  the  same  thing.  In  one  sense, 
of  course,  she  is  right:  We  could  laugh 
at  ourselves,  be  grateful  for  whatever 
we  get,  and  accept  the  stereotype— but 
the  price  is  too  high.  Such  conduct 
translates  into  exclusion  from  employ- 
ment, custodial  treatment,  and  second- 
class  status ;  and  it  also  blights  the 
spirit    and    shrivels    the   soul— for  what- 


ever we  live  and  believe,  that  we  surely 
become. 

And  we  are  not  just  dealing  with  gen- 
eralities. It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
being  nice  or  saving  feelings.  To  the 
extent  that  we  fail  to  find  a  way  to 
educate  the  public,  lack  the  courage  to 
provide  that  education  even  in  the  face 
of  hostility,  or  are  unable  to  under- 
stand our  true  potential,  we  and  all 
other  blind  people  suffer.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  sighted 
mother  of  an  adopted  blind  child 
expressing  appreciation  for  our  litera- 
ture and  encouragement:  "My  daughter 
Shelly,"  she  said,  "is  now  eleven  years 
old.  She  is  fully  integrated  in  a  local 
school  and  has  learned  to  read  and  write 
Braille. 

"Six  years  ago,  when  we  adopted  her, 
she  was  a  'potential  unknown,'  high-risk 
adoption  case.  We  took  her  out  of  a 
small  institution,  where  she  had  lived 
all  of  her  life.  She  had  spent  most  of 
her  time  confined  to  a  large  hospital- 
sized  crib,  with  no  stimulation  and 
little  human  contact.  She  was  in  dia- 
pers and  ate  only  pureed  baby  food, 
which  had  to  be  fed  to  her.  In  the  past 
six  years  this  same  child  has  become 
bilingual,  is  in  her  third  year  of  piano 
lessons,  skates,  swims,  rides  a  double 
bike,  reads  and  writes,  and  is  no  longer 
a  'potential  unknown'  but  rather  a  child 
of  great  potential." 

So  writes  this  sighted  mother,  and  her 
words  give  us  perspective.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  disagree  with  others  and 
take  public  stands,  but  sometimes  the 
alternative  is  worse.  We  do  not  regard 
our  neighbors  as  enemies,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  willing  to  submit 
to  diapers  and  pureed  baby  food.  It 
does    not  mean    that   we   are  willing    to 
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accept  slavery— even  if  the  slavery  is 
gently  offered,  kindly  meant,  and  well- 
intentioned.  As  John  Dewey  said: 
"Liberty  is  not  just  an  idea,  an 
abstract  principle.  It  is  power, 
effective  power  to  do  specific  things." 
And  as  Benjamin  Franklin  said:  "They 
that  give  up  essentisil  liberty  to  obtain 
a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety."  We  want  no 
strife  or  confrontation,  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  give  up  essential  liberty  to 
obtain  a  little  temporary  safety.  We 
have  learned  the  power  of  collective 
action,  and  we  will  do  what  we  have  to 
do.  We  are  simply  no  longer  willing  to 
be  second-class  citizens. 

The  need  for  public  education  is 
everywhere  apparent.  The  fact  is  typi- 
fied by  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  December  5,  1984. 
Headlined  "Donations  Pay  for  Glasses  for 
Needy  During  the  Year,"  the  article 
says:  "Detecting  and  solving  vision 
problems  are  important  in  the  proper 
development  of  children,  said  Dr. 
Matilda  Mclntire,  director  of  community 
pediatrics  at  Creighton  University. 
That  is  why  the  cooperative  effort  of 
The  World-Herald  Good  Fellows  and 
Creighton  is  valuable  to  the  community, 
she  said.  'We  feel  very  strongly  that  a 
child  cannot  learn  if  he  cannot  see.'" 

To  which  we  reply,  thousands  of  us 
grew  up  as  blind  children  and  have 
achieved  a  moderate  degree  of  literacy 
and  success.  If  Dr.  Mclntire  is  right, 
I  wonder  how  we  did   it. 

Early  this  year  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  P.  F.  Membrey,  who  described 
himself  as  the  director  of  CAPEX,  a 
product  consulting  and  export  firm  from 
London,  England.  He  said,  concerning  a 
new    Braille-Writer    which    he   wished    to 


sell:  "Following     its     recent     intro- 

duction to  the  United  Kingdom  market, 
CAPEX  have  been  appointed  sole  distribu- 
tion agents  for  this  unique  product. 
Accordingly,  we  are  now  able  to  supply 
the  BRAILLEWRITER  to  those  institutions 
or  individuals  who  work  with  or  have 
care  of  blind  or  partially  sighted 
people." 

Mr.  Membrey,  Carolyn  Anderson,  and  Dr. 
Stromer  would  probably  say  we  are  nit- 
picking, but  people  usually  say  what 
they  mean  even  if  they  do  not  mean  to 
say  what  they  say.  The  orientation 
which  (whether  inadvertently  or  not) 
leads  to  talk  of  selling  a  product  to 
"institutions  or  individuals  who  have 
care  of  blind  or  partially  sighted  peo- 
ple" is  destructive  and  damaging.  We 
must  observe  it,  reject  it,  and  attack 
it— not  only  for  public  enlightenment 
but  for  our  own  self-respect.  As  Harold 
Laski  said:  "We  acquiesce  in  the  loss 
of  freedom  every  time  we  are  silent  in 
the  face  of  injustice."  We  want  no 
strife  or  confrontation,  but  we  are 
simply  no  longer  willing  to  be  second- 
class  citizens. 

The  need  for  public  education  about 
blindness  is  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
Emotional  newspaper  articles  appear 
telling  about  sighted  people  who  blind- 
fold themselves  to  know  what  it  is  like 
to  be  blind;  the  National  Geographic 
talks  about  an  inchworm  "groping  along 
slowly,  reminiscent  of  a  blind  man  with 
a  cane,"  [2.]  and  in  a  descriptive 
brochure  Ewing  Mays  (the  founder  of  Mays 
Mission  for  the  Handicapped)  says: 
"Every  day  there  are  handicapped  people 
here  training  handicapped  people  ...  one 
amputee  working  with  another  amputee, 
one  deaf  person  training  another  deaf 
person,  and   even  a  blind  person  guiding 
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another    blind    person."       The    operative 
word,  of  course,  is  "even."    Why  "even?" 
In  that  one  word  is  summed  up  the  pre- 
judice of  centuries— a  way  of  life  and  a 
system  we  are  determined   to  change. 

And  we  are  changing  the  system.  We 
are  heightening  our  own  self-awareness 
and  conducting  extensive  campaigns  of 
public  education— but  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  deal  with  the  legal 
system  and  the  law.  Again,  let  us  con- 
sider the  blacks.  Before  they  could 
begin  to  achieve  equality,  they  had  to 
build  an  image  within  themselves.  That 
was  the  first  and  most  important  thing. 
Then,  they  had  to  educate  the  public, 
for  they  could  not  exist  in  a  vacuum  or 
live  what  the  culture  would  not  accept. 
But  they  also  had  to  do  something  else. 
As  long  as  the  law  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  buy  or  rent  certain  pro- 
perty, required  them  to  attend  segre- 
gated schools,  made  them  ride  in  the 
back  of  the  bus,  and  even  said  they  must 
use  separate  water  fountains  and  bath- 
rooms, all  of  the  self- belief  and  public 
education  in  the  world  would  not  be 
sufficient.  They  had  to  change  the  laws 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and 
they  did  change  them. 

Our  situation  is  parallel.  We  must 
fight  in  the  courts  and  fight  in  the 
Congress.  Judges  order  children  to  be 
taken  from  blind  parents  on  the  ground 
that  the  blind  cannot  raise  them; 
airline  officials  tell  us  we  cannot 
occupy  exit  row  seating  and  that  we  must 
sit  on  blankets  for  fear  we  cannot  con- 
trol our  bladders;  insurance  companies 
deny  us  coverage;  amusement  parks 
refuse  to  let  us  ride;  health  clubs 
decline  to  let  us  in;  and  employers 
routinely  discriminate.  Unless  we  can 
move   toward   equal   treatment  under   the 


law,  self-belief  and  public  education 
will  not  be  sufficient  and  cannot  be 
sustained.  And,  of  course,  we  are 
making  headway.  Through  court  action  we 
have  repeatedly  restored  children  to 
their  blind  parents.  We  have  persuaded 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  to 
expand  opportunities  and  remove  discrim- 
ination—and we  currently  have  at  least 
a  dozen  lawsuits  under  way. 

Let  anyone  who  believes  we  can  live 
with  the  law  as  it  is  presently  written 
consider  the  following  section  of  the 
Tennessee  Code:  "Section  22-1-102. 
Incompetent  persons.— Persons  convicted 
of  certain  infamous  offenses  specially 
designated  in  this  code,  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  persons  not  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  senses  of  hearing 
and  seeing,  and  habitual  drunkards  are 
incompetent  to  act  as  jurors." 

That  section  of  the  Code  is  the  law  in 
Tennessee  at  this  very  moment.  John 
Robb,  a  blind  Tennessean,  served  on  a 
jury  in  Nashville  last  year,  but  he  did 
it  on  sufferance  and  at  the  whim  of  the 
judge.  The  Tennessee  jury  law  is  not 
only  degrading— it  is  false  in  its 
premises.  Today  we  are  striking  down 
such  laws  in  state  after  state,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  us  are  proving 
their  absurdity  by  serving  on  juries.  I 
did  it  myself  last  year. 

As  we  make  progress  in  reforming  the 
law  and  getting  new  interpretations  by 
the  courts,  we  strengthen  our  self- 
belief  and  educate  the  public.  Self- 
belief,  public  education,  and  the  law— 
these  three  elements  intertwine  and 
overlap.  But  something  else  is  re- 
quired—the fourth  element,  confronta- 
tion. What  minority  has  ever  gone  from 
second-class  status  to  first-class  citi- 
zenship    without     it?         What    minority 
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could?  As  we  come  to  feel  that  we 
deserve  equality,  we  increasingly  resist 
coercion.  But  it  goes  beyond  that. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  be  absolutely 
docile  and  totally  self-effacing,  con- 
frontation  is   inevitable. 

In  this  connection  our  experience  with 
the  airlines  is  instructive.  They  deal 
with  us  in  an  arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
custodial  manner.  If  we  are  willing  to 
be  humiliated  publicly  and  handled  like 
children,  airline  personnel  will  gen- 
erally treat  us  fairly  weU.  Otherwise, 
we  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  any- 
thing from  a  tongue  lashing  to  a  trip 
off  the  plane  with  the  police. 

A  few  months  ago  a  blind  woman  in  the 
state  of  Washington  was  plopped  down  on 
a  blanket  in  an  airplane  seat,  told  by 
airline  personnel  that  she  must  sit 
there,  and  loudly  and  publicly  informed 
by  the  flight  attendant  that,  as  the 
attendant  put  it,  it  was  not  because  she 
might  "wet"  her  "pants"  but  so  that  in 
case  of  emergency  she  could  be  quickly 
lifted  onto  the  evacuation  slide. 
Explaining  that  she  was  quite  mobile  and 
unwilling  to  endure  such  treatment,  the 
blind  woman  vocally  refused  to  sit  on 
the  blanket  and  pushed  it  onto  the 
floor.  Later  she  brought  a  legal  action 
against  the  airline  and  was  given  mone- 
tary damages  and  an  apology.  But  if  she 
had  meekly  followed  orders,  the  lawsuit 
would  never  have  been  filed.  She  would 
have  been  humiliated  and  "put  down,"  and 
her  self-esteem  and  the  public  image 
would  have  suffered  accordingly.  But  in 
objecting  she  created  hostility  and 
might  have  been  arrested.  If  we  intend 
to  stand  up  for  our  rights  at  all,  we 
can  simply  not  avoid  a  certain  amount  of 
confrontation. 

Mike  Uribes   is  one  of  our  members  in 


Fresno,  California.  Not  long  ago  his 
chapter  president  had  occasion  to  write 
the  following  letter  to  a  Fresno  busi- 
ness establishment: 

"On  December  19,  Mr.  Michael  Uribes,  a 
blind  Fresno  resident,  while  shopping  in 
your  mall,  was  approached  by  one  of  your 
security  employees,  Mr.  Tim  Levinson. 

"Mr.  Levinson  asked  Mr.  Uribes  if  he 
needed  any  assistance.  Mr.  Uribes  re- 
sponded that  he  did  not.  However,  Mr. 
Levinson  proceeded  to  follow  Mr.  Uribes 
through  the  mall  and  a  couple  of  times 
even  put  his  hand  on  Mr.  Uribes'  arm. 
Again,  Mr.  Uribes  stated  that  he  really 
did  not  need  any  assistance  and  thanked 
Mr.  Levinson  for  his  offer.  Mr.  Levin- 
son walked  away  indignantly  saying, 
'Those  damned  blind  people!  They  sure 
are  arrogant.' 

"If  Mr.  Uribes  had  been  a  sighted 
person,  this  incident  would  not  have 
happened. 

"Mr.  Uribes  has  lived  in  Fresno  all  of 
his  life  and  has  been  shopping  without 
aid  in  your  mall  for  at  least  twelve 
years.    He  travels   independently. 

"Mr.  Uribes  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Fresno,  which  is  affiliated  with  a  state 
and  national  organization  of  the  same 
name.  Blind  persons  have  the  same 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  the 
sighted  and  wish  to  be  treated  as  first- 
class  citizens." 

In  writing  that  letter  our  Fresno 
president  undoubtedly  created  hostility, 
but  what  was  she  to  do?  For  that 
matter,  what  was  Mike  Uribes  to  do?  He 
could  have  avoided  confrontation  by 
meekly  doing  as  he  was  told  and  allowing 
himself  to  be  led  around  the  store  at 
Mr.  Levinson 's  whim.  By  taking  Mr. 
Uribes'  arm  when  he  was  asked  not  to  do 
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so,  Mr.  Levinson  committed  a  battery  and 
violated  the  law;  but  public  sentiment 
being  what  it  is,  he  was  probably  never 
in  danger  of  being  prosecuted.  However, 
what  if  Mr.  Uribes  had  responded  in 
kind?  What  if  he  had  showed  as  much  bad 
temper  as  Mr.  Levinson  did?  Can  we 
always  be  sure  that  the  blind  person 
will  be  cool,  polite,  level-headed, 
long-suffering,  and  patient— even  if  the 
sighted  person  is  not?  In  fact,  is  that 
what  we  want? 

As  Walter  Lippman  said:  "Men  cannot 
be  made  free  by  laws  unless  they  are  in 
fact  free  because  no  man  can  buy  and  no 
man  can  coerce  them.  That  is  why  the 
Englishman's  belief  that  his  home  is  his 
castle  and  that  the  king  cannot  enter 
it,  like  the  American's  conviction  that 
he  must  be  able  to  look  any  man  in  the 
eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  are  the 
very  essence  of  the  free  man's  way  of 
Ufe." 

Is  that  sort  of  thing  all  right  (in 
fact,  praiseworthy)  for  the  sighted  but 
not  all  right  for  the  blind?  And  what 
does  Lippman  mean  when  he  says  that  no 
man  can  coerce  you  if  you  are  truly 
free?  Does  he  mean  that  it  is  all  right 
for  the  sighted  to  resist  coercion— even 
if  it  means  looking  somebody  in  the  eye 
and  telling  him  to  go  to  hell— even  if 
it  means  using  necessary  force— but  that 
it  is  not  all  right  for  the  blind?  Is 
Lippman's  pronouncement  meant  only  for 
everybody  else— or  does  it  include  us, 
too?  Can  blind  people  hope  to  be  free 
Americans?  We  gave  our  answer  to  that 
question  almost  fifty  years  ago.  We 
formed  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind— and  it  is  still  here,  stronger 
and  more  active  today  than  every  before 
in  its  history. 

It  is  not  only  the  "Stromer  Syndrome" 


which  is  arrayed  against  us.  It  is  also 
the  "be  grateful  and  do  as  I  tell  you, 
or  I'll  call  you  militant"  syndrome. 
Let  those  who  oppose  our  march  to  free- 
dom call  us  what  they  please  and  say 
what  they  like.  We  will  not  grovel;  we 
will  not  pretend  that  right  is  wrong; 
and  we  will  not  turn  back  from  the 
course  we  have  set.  No,  we  do  not  want 
strife  and  confrontation— and  yes,  we 
prefer  peace  and  reason.  But  we  know 
the  power  of  collective  action,  and  we 
will  do  what  we  have  to  do.  We  are 
simply  no  longer  willing  to  be  second- 
class  citizens. 

Self- belief,  public  education,  the 
law,  and  confrontation— these  are  the 
elements  in  the  pattern  of  our  freedom, 
and  each  is  necessary.  They  overlap  and 
interweave,  and  if  any  one  of  them  is 
omitted,  all  of  the  rest  become  meaning- 
less and  impossible.  Because  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  we  who  are  blind  have  it  better 
today  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
and  the  hostility  we  face  is  not  a  cause 
for  dejection  but  an  omen  of  victory; 
for  until  a  minority  is  close  to  its 
goal,  confrontation  is  neither  achiev- 
able nor  useful.  Earlier  it  is  impossi- 
ble, and  later  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  beginning  strands  of  the  pattern 
of  freedom  are  always  woven  by  slaves, 
and  we  have  known  slavery.  Some  of  us 
still  endure  it,  and  none  of  us  has 
totally  escaped  it.  A  few  of  us  are  so 
immersed  in  it  that  we  even  say  we  like 
it  and  do  not  know  another  way  exists. 
But  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  blind  are 
learning  new  ways.  We  hear  the  state- 
ments of  freedom,  and  they  call  to  our 
souls  and  quicken  our  dreams: 

"If,"    said    Samuel  Adams,   "you    love 
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wealth    better    than    liberty,    the    tran- 
quility   of    servitude    better     than     the 
animating   contest   of    freedom,   go   home 
from  us   in  peace." 

"They  that  give  up  essential  liberty," 
said  Benjamin  Franklin,  "to  obtain  a 
little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither 
liberty  nor  safety." 

"Freedom,"  said  Max  Stirner,  "cannot 
be  granted.     It  must  be  taken." 

We  hear,  and  we  understand.  We  know 
what  we  must  do,  and  we  have  counted  the 
cost.  We  fight  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  also  for  those  who  went  before  us, 
for  Dr.  tenBroek  and  the  other  founders 
of  our  movement— and  for  those  who  come 
after,  the  blind  of  the  next  generation, 
the  children  and  the  children  to  be. 
And  we  will  not  fail.  The  stakes  are 
too  high   and   the  alternative   too  terri- 


ble. Tomorrow  is  bright  with  promise. 
We  go  to  meet  it  with  gladness:  And  we 
take  with  us  all  that  we  have— our  hopes 
and  our  dreams,  our  will  to  work  and  our 
knowledge  of  deprivation,  our  faith  and 
our  purpose,  and  our  heritage  of 
slavery.  And  this  also  we  take— our 
trust  in  ourselves,  our  love  for  each 
other,  and  our  belief  in  the  ultimate 
goodness  of  people.  My  brothers  and  my 
sisters,  the  future  is  ours!  Come,  join 
me!— and  we  will  march  together  to 
freedom! 

NOTES 

1.    This  poem  was  copied  from  a  wall 
in  New  York  City  in  1985. 

2.      National    Geographic    August, 
1983,  page  222. 


STRIP-SEARCHED    IN  THE  NAME  OF   SAFETY 
AIRLINE  MADNESS 


When  Steve  and  Nadine  Jacobson,  Fed- 
erationists  from  Minnesota,  started  to 
return  home  from  the  national  convention 
in  Louisville,  they  did  not  think  of 
themselves  as  criminals  or  violators  of 
the  law.  Yet,  even  before  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  leave  the  airport,  they 
were  subjected  to  verbal  abuse,  physi- 
cally attacked  by  the  police,  and  hauled 
off  to  jail  in  a  squad  car.  And  for 
what?  For  sitting  peacefully  in  the 
seats  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  by 
airline  personnel. 


United  Airlines  (the  one  with  the 
friendly  skies)  has  tried  to  excuse  its 
brutality  by  claiming  that  the  Jacobsons 
sneakily  requested  exit  row  seats  with- 
out revealing  that  they  were  blind. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  justification  for  physical 
attack  and  public  humiliation.  But,  of 
course,  it  is  not  true.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  direct  lie.  The  Jacobsons  made  their 
reservations  through  a  travel  agent,  who 
will  testify  that  neither  he  nor  they 
requested  exit  row  seating. 
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The  good  faith  and  morality  of  United 
can  be  gauged  by  the  conduct  of  one  of 
their  attorneys.  That  ethical  individ- 
ual called  the  travel  agent  and,  posing 
as  a  neutral  party,  tried  to  get  him  to 
say  that  he  had  requested  exit  row  seat- 
ing for  the  Jacobsons.  Of  course,  the 
ploy  did  not  work,  for  the  statement  was 
not  true;  and  the  travel  agent  has 
integrity. 

As  this  article  is  being  written, 
plans  are  going  forward  for  the  Jacob- 
sons  to  return  to  Louisville  to  face  a 
prosecuting  attorney  and  a  jury  to 
answer  for  their  heinous  crimes  against 
mankind  and  society— and,  yes,  espe- 
cially against  safety.  When  the  trial 
is  finished.  United  and  the  Louisville 
police  will  undoubtedly  find  themselves 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  for  it 
is  a  safe  bet  that  they  will  be  called 
on  to  answer  in  court  for  their  vicious 
behavior  and  brutal  assault.  Rather 
than  attempting  to  summarize  the  details 
of  what  happened,  let  us  hear  the  story 
in  the  words  of  Nadine  Jacobson: 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
July  19,  1985 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

I  first  must  tell  you  that  I  am  not  a 
writer,  but  something  has  happened  to  my 
husband  and  me  which  is  so  alarming  that 
I  simply  must  write  about  it  for  my  own 
sanity.  We  have  not  been  sleeping  well 
for  two  weeks.  I  find  myself  crying 
unreasonably  with  no  extenuating  circum- 
stance—but I  know  what  the  reason  is. 
1  would  imagine  this  will  be  more 
detailed  than  you  wish  to  have,  but 
please  bear  with  me.      I   feel    it  neces- 


sary to  be  as  complete  and  accurate  as  I 
can. 

On  July  7  we  were  returning  home  from 
the  convention.  Joyce  and  Tom  Scanlan 
and  some  other  Federationists  were  to  be 
on  the  same  flight  (United  869).  When 
we  arrived  at  the  airport,  we  checked 
our  luggage  and  asked  the  person  (a 
woman)  behind  the  desk  what  our  seat 
numbers  were,  both  from  Louisville  to 
Chicago  and  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis. 
She  said  our  seats  to  Chicago  were  9-D 
and  E  and  from  Chicago,  14-E  and  F.  We 
walked  to  the  gate  and  met  some  other 
Federationists  who  were  traveling  on  the 
same  plane.  We  were  asked  if  we  wished 
to  preboard  and  politely  declined  the 
offer.  This  was  one  of  those  planes 
without  a  jetway.  The  man  at  the  door 
told  us  to  follow  the  yellow  lines.  We 
located  the  staircase  to  the  plane  and 
boarded.  The  flight  attendant  asked  if 
we  could  find  our  seats,  and  we  did. 

As  I  was  reaching  to  my  right  to  lay 
our  canes  next  to  the  window,  I  realized 
that  to  my  right  (where  there  should 
have  been  a  seat)  the  space  was  empty. 
I  then  felt  the  door  and  found  the 
openings  that  indicated  we  were  in  an 
exit  row.  I  laid  the  canes  down  and 
buckled  my  seatbelt.  I  let  Steve,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  aisle  seat  directly 
to  my  left,  know  what  I  had  learned.  I 
guess  we  hoped  they  wouldn't  notice,  or 
if  they  noticed,  that  they  wouldn't 
care.  We  had  flown  to  the  Phoenix  con- 
vention last  year  on  Northwest  Airlines, 
and  the  flight  attendant  simply  men- 
tioned that  we  were  in  an  exit  row. 

Shortly  after  we  were  seated,  a  female 
flight  attendant  came  and  told  us  that 
we  had  to  move  to  another  seat  because 
of  a  federal  regulation.  We  explained 
to  her   that  we  had   been  at  a  National 
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Federation  of  the  Blind  convention, 
where  we  had  learned  that  there  was  no 
such  federal  regulation.  We  also  talked 
with  her  about  the  fact  that  blindness 
would  not  limit  us  in  case  of  emergency 
and  that  we  were  perfectly  capable  of 
handling  any  situation  that  might  arise. 

She  then  left,  and  a  male  person  (I 
believe  he  said  he  was  part  of  the  crew) 
came  and  talked  with  us.  We  went 
through  the  same  explanations  with  him 
and  told  him  we  were  perfectly  fine 
right  where  we  were.  He  then  said  he 
would  have  to  contact  the  captain.  I 
asked  him  to  let  the  captain  know  of  our 
position  and  asked  him  to  change  his 
mind  about  asking  us   to  move. 

This  same  gentleman  returned  and  said 
they  had  called  an  agent.  The  agent 
came  on  board.  He  said  he  was  an  agent. 
We  don't  know  what  kind  of  agent.  He 
spoke  to  us  in  a  patronizing  way,  asking 
us  to  move  just  for  him  if  we  would  and 
saying  that  we  could  file  a  complaint 
with  United  when  we  reached  Chicago. 

Then  another  gentleman  came  on.  He 
may  have  said  he  was  the  captain.  I'm 
not  sure.  He  talked  with  us,  and  we 
again  explained  our  position  and  asked 
that  he  just  let  us  be.  Someone  said 
they  would  have  to  call  security,  but  we 
did  not  know  whether  that  was  happening 
or  not.  At  one  point  Steve  stood  up.  A 
male  person  then  said  to  me: 

"I  don't  care  if  you're  blind  or  not. 
I  don't  feel  like  being  a  nice  guy 
today."  He  then  grabbed  my  left  arm  and 
twisted  it.  It  was  very  painful,  so  I 
tried  to  free  myself  from  his  grasp.  My 
arm  was  sweaty,  so  I  got  it  away  from 
him. 

I  then  asked  him  what  his  name  was. 
He  did  not  answer.  I  asked  three  more 
times    what    his     name    was.        He    still 


didn't  answer.  Then  Steve  sat  down,  and 
a  woman  from  the  next  row  forward  handed 
us  a  sheet  of  paper.  She  explained  to 
us  that  on  the  sheet  she  had  written  her 
name  and  that  of  the  officer  who  had 
twisted  my  arm.  His  name  was  on  his 
badge. 

Then,  someone  said  our  choice  was  to 
move  or  get  locked  up.  I  was  then 
placed  under  arrest.  Someone  grabbed  my 
left  arm  again,  and  I  said:  "If  we're 
leaving  the  plane,  it  might  be  best  to 
get  this  seat  belt  loose." 

I  had  my  cane  in  my  right  hand  by  that 
time.  He  gruffly  undid  the  seat  belt. 
He  had  my  left  elbow.  As  we  left  the 
plane  going  down  the  stairway,  he 
attempted  to  take  my  cane  from  me.  I 
asked  that  I  might  keep  it  in  order  to 
manage  the  stairs.     He  let  me  keep   it. 

On  the  way  in,  I  asked  this  gentleman 
what  his  name  was,  and  he  said  it  was 
Larry  Morgan.  Judy  Sanders  and  a  woman 
from  Colorado  had  left  the  plane  also. 
We  walked  to  a  room,  where  we  were 
seated,  and  the  officers  filled  out 
paperwork.  It  wasn't  until  this  time 
that  I  realized  Steve  was  also  under 
arrest. 

The  experience  on  the  plane  was  upset- 
ting because  many  of  the  passengers  were 
becoming  very  angry.  One  woman  said, 
"No  wonder,  for  God  is  punishing  her  for 
being  blind."  After  the  gentleman 
twisted  my  arm,  I  was  quite  scared,  and 
I  yelled  at  him  that  if  he  touched  me 
one  more  time,  I  would  sue  him.  That 
statement  was  out  of  fear  more  than 
anger.  We  were  not  at  any  time  abusive 
to  the  United  staff. 

I  guess  my  assumption  was  that  after 
the  paperwork  was  completed,  we  would  be 
released  since  that's  what  had  happened 
to  Judy   Sanders  when  she  had  a  similar 
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problem    with     People     Express.        That, 
however,  was   not   to  be.     We  heard   an 
officer    call    a    local    precinct    and    ask 
for  a  squad  car. 

After  about  half  an  hour  an  officer 
came  and  took  us  downtown  in  a  police 
car.  -He  opened  the  glass  panel  to  allow 
some  of  the  air  conditioning  to  get  to 
the  back  of  the  car.  There  were  no  door 
handles  in  the  back  of  that  car.  When 
we  got  downtown,  he  told  us  to  spit  out 
our  gum  and  that  if  we  had  any  illegal 
substances  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the 
trash  can.  I  told  him  that  1  had  a 
sealed  bottle  of  bourbon  in  my  purse, 
which  was  to  be  a  gift  for  a  friend,  and 
asked  if  that  would  be  any  problem.  He 
said  it  wouldn't  because  bourbon  isn't 
illegal.  We  asked  him  what  we  were 
being  charged  with,  and  he  said  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Then,  a  female  officer  came  and  took 
my  arm.  1  walked  inside  the  station 
with  her.  She  then  ordered  me  to  take 
off  my  shoes  and  my  socks.  Then  she 
gave  me  an  envelope  and  said,  "Take  off 
all  your  jewelry  and  put  it  in  this 
envelope." 

"My  earrings,  too?"  I  asked.  I  don't 
know  why.  I  only  know  that  I  felt  some- 
what scared.  She  said  then  that  my 
bourbon  would  be  confiscated.  I  told 
her  it  was  sealed  and  that  it  was  a 
gift.  She  said  that  didn't  matter. 
That  was  the  rule,  and  I  could  ask  some- 
body else.  I  said  that  didn't  seem 
reasonable  to  me  since  if  they  were 
locking  up  my  jewelry,  which  is  of  some 
value,  that  they  could  lock  my  purse  up, 
too.  She  said  that  the  rule  was  the 
rule.  Then,  she  frisked  me,  patting  all 
over  my  body.  "Spread  your  legs,"  she 
commanded.     "Farther!" 

Then,     a     male     officer     clipped     a 


hospital-type  plastic  band  to  my  right 
wrist.  Then,  they  took  my  cane.  At 
this  point  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very 
vulnerable,  but  taking  my  cane  was  the 
last  straw.  She  then  told  me  to  pick  up 
my  shoes  and  socks,  and  she  took  me  by 
the  elbow  to  a  place  where  fingerprints 
were  taken.  Next,  to  a  place  where  they 
took  my  picture.  The  next  stop  was  the 
cell. 

The  cell  was  a  small  room,  probably 
about  eight  by  eight.  Its  entire  con- 
tents were  a  wooden  bench  that  ran  along 
one  wall  and  a  combination  sink  and 
toilet  that  was  metal.  It  had  no  cover. 
I  found  later  that  there  was  toilet 
paper. 

She  then  closed  the  door  and  told  me 
to  pull  up  my  shirt.  I  did.  Then  she 
said,  "Pull  up  your  cups."  I  thought 
she  said,  "Pull  up  your  cuffs,"  so  I 
reached  down  to  pull  up  my  pants   legs. 

She  said,  "No!  I  said  your  cups!"  I 
pulled  up  my  bra.  I  felt  like  crying 
but  decided  I  wouldn't  give  her  the 
satisfaction.  She  then  frisked  me  again 
and  left,  locking  the  door.  I  went  to 
look  at  the  door.  I  felt  around  for  a 
knob.  Somehow  I  thought  there  would  be 
a  knob,  but  there  wasn't.  The  door  was, 
of  course,  locked,  and  there  was  a  win- 
dow in  it.  I  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 
1  didn't  want  to  there  because  there  was 
a  window  in  the  door— but  I  had  to,  so  I 
did.  I  didn't  find  a  flusher  or  any 
toilet  paper  until  later.  I  kept  on 
thinking,  "How  can  they  put  us  in  jail 
and  treat  us  like  this  for  sitting  where 
we  were  assigned?" 

I  was  glad  that  Judy  Sanders  had  got 
off  the  plane  to  get  us  some  help.  A 
while  later  a  woman  came  in  and  said  she 
was  from  pretrial  services.  She  asked 
me     some    questions,    mainly     identifying 
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information.  She  asked  for  the  name  of 
someone  who  could  verify  we  were  who  we 
said  we  were.  I  gave  her  the  name  of 
Donna  and  Steve  Jorgenson.  I  didn't 
find  out  until  later  that  she  had  called 
them  and  told  them  we  were  under  arrest 
but  would  not  elaborate  on  the  reason 
for  the  arrest.  They  were  very  fright- 
ened, as  you  can  well  imagine. 

I  then  heard  Steve  being  brought  some- 
where close  to  the  outside  of  my  celL 
When  this  pretrial  person  who  said  after 
I  requested  it  that  her  name  was  Becky 
Strummel  left,  1  asked  her  to  let  Steve 
know  where  I  was.  She  went  out,  closing 
the  door  behind  her,  and  1  heard  her 
asking  Steve  the  same  kinds  of  questions 
she  had  been  asking  me. 

It  was  very  hot  in  the  cell.  The 
building  was  air-conditioned,  but  the 
cool  air  did  not  reach  the  celL  I 
started  humming,  hoping  that  maybe  Steve 
could  hear.  1  hummed,  "Glory,  Glory 
Federation"  and  the  new  airlines  song. 
I  then  spent  some  time  trying  to  figure 
out  all  of  the  words  of  the  airlines 
song,  and  they  soon  came  to  me.  1  did 
not  have  a  watch,  so  it  was  hard  to  keep 
track  of  time.  1  kept  on  humming. 
Sometimes  1  heard  Steve  whistle,  and  I 
hoped  he  was  all  right.  I  kept  up  the 
humming  so  that  he  would  think  I  was  all 
right,  even  though  I  wasn't  so  sure. 
After  a  long  time,  someone  came  and  took 
me  by  the  wrist  and  did  a  full  finger- 
print set  and  another  set  of  pictures. 
I  asked  why,  but  they  only  said  it  was 
their  procedure.  1  was  then  brought 
back  to  my  cell,  and  the  door  was  again 
locked. 

At  one  point  they  removed  me  from  my 
cell  and  took  a  woman  in  there  ( 1  would 
imagine  to  do  a  strip-search),  and  then 
I    realized    that    Steve   was    out    in    the 


hallway.  He  didn't  even  have  a  chair  to 
sit  on,  or  a  toilet.  When  1  went  back 
into  my  cell,  I  felt  thirsty,  so  I 
cupped  my  hand  and  drank  some  water  that 
way.  But  then,  I  felt  bad  about  that, 
realizing  that  Steve  didn't  have  any 
water  at  all. 

During  this  time  we  heard  noises  and 
activity  throughout  the  jail.  People 
were  asking  to  use  the  phone.  Sometimes 
the  officers  would  let  them,  and  some- 
times they  would  tell  them  to  wait. 

At  the  time  the  officer  brought  the 
lady  into  my  cell,  I  was  told  to  stand 
outside  the  cell  with  my  hands  against 
the  wall.  As  he  was  putting  me  back 
into  the  cell,  I  asked  if  Steve  and  I 
might  be  allowed  to  sit  together  in  the 
cell.  He  said,  "Well,  then  you  wouldn't 
be  punished,  would  you?"  1  talked  about 
this  later  with  Steve,  and  Steve  had 
heard  him  laughing  and  thought  he  was 
joking.  Well,  if  he  was,  it  was  a  cruel 
joke,  indeed. 

The  waiting  went  on  and  on.  Then, 
Steve  asked  to  use  the  bathroom.  They 
brought  me  out  of  my  cell  and  had  me 
stand  against  the  wall  again.  They  had 
Steve  use  the  lavatory   in  my  cell. 

By  this  time  I  was  humming  classical 
music.  1  was  beginning  to  feel  that  we 
might  be  stuck  there  the  whole  night. 

Steve  asked  to  use  the  phone  and 
called  Judy.  He  learned  that  it  was 
about  ten  minutes  after  ten  by  this 
time.  It  was  a  little  before  seven  when 
we  got  to  the  jail.  Judy,  not  the 
police,  told  Steve  that  we  were  to  be 
released.  She  also  said  she  had  con- 
tacted the  press. 

Throughout  all  this  time  Steve  and  I 
had  not  been  allowed  to  communicate  with 
one  another.  I  started  hearing  some 
tapping  and    realized    that    it  was   Steve 
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using  a  code  we  had  developed  as  young 
lovers.  He  was  trying  to  cheer  me  up. 
I  was  telling  him  I  loved  him  and  that 
this  would  be  over  soon.  I  learned 
later  he  could  not  hear  me.  After 
Steve's  call  to  Judy,  the  waiting  seemed 
interminable.  Finally,  someone  came  to 
get  me.  They  told  me  there  were  t.v. 
cameras  outside  waiting  for  us.  They 
didn't  seem  happy  about  that.  We  signed 
some  papers  and  were  given  back  our 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  my 
bottle  of  bourbon.  The  next  day  I 
learned  that  my  cross  pin  with  my  name 
engraved  on  it,  which  was  a  gift  from 
Steve,  was  missing. 

I  felt  so  relieved  when  they  gave  me 
my  cane  back.  I  was  mainly  relieved 
that  we  were  getting  out  of  there.  The 
t.v.  cameras  were  waiting  for  us. 

We  didn't  sleep  until  after  three  that 
morning.  When  we  arrived  back  at  the 
Gait  House,  we  contacted  David  Murrell, 
a  Kentucky  attorney  who  is  a  Federation 
member,  and  also  Marc  Maurer.  We 
described  to  them  what  happened  to  us. 
They  were  supportive  and  caring  as  you 
would  know  that  Federationists  would  be. 

We  learned  some  things  from  them  that 
were  very  interesting.  First  of  all,  we 
learned  that  a  release  order  had  been 
signed  by  a  judge  for  eight  that  eve- 
ning, but  we  were  not  released  until 
eleven. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  court,  and 
there  were  several  Kentucky  Federation- 
ists there  to  support  us.  When  we 
arrived  in  Minneapolis,  there  were  about 
twenty -five  Federationists  singing  the 
new  airline  song.  Without  the  support 
of  the  Federation,  we  could  not  get 
through  this. 

There  are  some  unsettling  things  that 


I  guess  maybe  I  already  knew  but  didn't 
want  to  think  about.  The  people  with 
United  enjoy  pushing  blind  people 
around,  just  like  the  Louisville  police 
do.  They  both  see  themselves  in  posi- 
tions of  power,  and  they  enjoy  using  it, 
no  matter  how  humiliating  it  may  be  to 
the  people  they  use  it  on.  It  doesn't 
seem  right  that  in  this  country  blind 
people  can  be  arrested  and  jailed  and 
treated  like  common  criminals  for  sit- 
ting in  seats  to  which  they  were 
assigned. 

When  we  were  in  those  seats,  Dr. 
Jernigan,  I  kept  on  thinking  about  your 
banquet  speech.  You  said  that  if  we 
really  believe  we  are  first-class  citi- 
zens, that  will  change  life  for  blind 
people.  I  had  moved  from  seats  in  the 
exit  row  on  two  previous  occasions.  I 
had  put  up  a  valiant  argument,  and  then 
moved.  That  did  something  damaging  to 
my  self-respect.  I  couldn't  do  it  this 
time.  I  simply  couldn't  move.  But  the 
most  important  part  about  all  of  this  is 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Federation, 
we  couldn't  take  this  kind  of  stand.  No 
one  of  us  alone  could  handle  legal 
expenses.  We'd  just  have  to  put  up  with 
it  and  shut  up.  But  because  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  we  can 
take  a  stand  and  let  people  know  that 
those  of  us  who  are  blind  are  capable 
citizens. 

Please  forgive  the  unpolished  syntax 
of  this  letter.  Please  know  that  it  was 
something  1  had  to  tell  you  about.  Some- 
times this  wonderful  movement  of  ours 
stretches  us  in  ways  we  could  not 
imagine. 

Sincerely, 
Nadine  Jacobson 
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A  PILOT   SPEAKS 


Is  it  possible  for  a  large  segment 
(perhaps  even  a  majority)  of  a  given 
population  to  be  selectively  insane?  In 
other  words  are  there  circumstances  in 
which  sizable  numbers  of  people  are 
perfectly  rational  concerning  most 
matters  but  irrational  (even  to  the 
point  of  madness)   on  one? 

In  the  1690's  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
the  population  was  sober.  God-fearing, 
and  to  all  appearances  possessed  of 
their  senses.  Yet,  based  on  nothing 
more  than  the  unsupported  accusations  of 
teenage  girls,  law-abiding  citizens  were 
hailed  into  court  on  charges  of  witch- 
craft. The  accusers  were  not  spanked 
and  told  to  wash  out  their  mouths  with 
soap  but  were  taken  seriously.  For 
weeks  and  months  the  entire  community 
seemed  to  be  fascinated  with  what  they 
had  to  say.  Ultimately  juries  con- 
victed ;  judges  pronounced  sentence ;  and 
innocent  people  were  hanged.  If  you  had 
lived  in  Salem  at  that  time,  you  might 
have  been  governed  by  the  same  madness 
that  was   infecting  everybody  else. 

Farmers  plowed  their  fields.  Teachers 
conducted  classes.  Merchants  bought  and 
sold.  The  routine  of  daily  life  went  on 
without  interruption.  If  you  had  viewed 
it  from  the  perspective  of  present-day 
America  and  if  you  had  told  a  meeting  of 
citizens  that  they  were  selectively 
insane  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  not 
only  would  you  not  have  been  believed 
but  you  might  have  been  hanged  into  the 
bargain.  Yet,  selective  insanity  it 
was,  and  today  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how     the    people    of    Salem    could    have 


thought  and  behaved  as  they  did. 

But  Salem  in  the  1690's  is  not  unique. 
Selective  insanity  has  manifested  itself 
in  every  country  and  almost  every  gener- 
ation. Those  affected  by  it  are,  of 
course,  unaware  of  their  madness.  Often 
they  make  their  claims  in  the  name  of 
reason  and  obvious  common  sense. 

For  the  past  decade  the  blind  of  this 
country  have  increasingly  been  the  vic- 
tims of  harassment  and  abuse  in  their 
travel  on  airplanes.  The  harassment  and 
abuse  are  justified  in  the  name  of 
"safety."  If  a  blind  person  is  told 
that  he  or  she  must  surrender  a  cane 
during  flight,  it  is  done  in  the  name  of 
safety.  Then,  when  the  rule  is  changed 
and  the  blind  person  is  allowed  to  keep 
the  cane,  there  is  no  apparent  embar- 
rassment on  the  part  of  airline  offi- 
cials or  understanding  that  the  former 
requirement  was   irrational. 

Sometimes  blind  persons  are  required 
to  sit  in  bulkhead  seats,  sometimes  in 
window  seats,  sometimes  in  aisle  seats, 
sometimes  in  the  back  of  the  plane,  and 
sometimes  as  far  as  possible  from  exit 
rows— and  all  of  it  is  done  in  the  name 
of  safety.  Sometimes  the  blind  are 
required  to  preboard,  sometimes  to  post- 
board,  and  sometimes  allowed  to  board 
with  everybody  else— and  again,  all  in 
the  name  of  safety.  Blind  persons  are 
told  they  must  sit  on  blankets  while 
flying.  They  are  sworn  at  and  verbally 
abused.  Their  arms  are  twisted;  their 
watches  are  torn  off;  and  they  are 
removed  from  the  plane  and  thrown  into 
jail— and   once  more,  all   in   the  name  of 
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safety.  Officials      of      the      federal 

Department  of  Transportation  admit  that 
the  conduct  of  airline  officials  is 
inconsistent,  but  they  act  as  if  it  was 
nothing  to  be  excited  about,  just  a 
matter  of  patience  and  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation. Presumably  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  selective  insanity  is  the 
fact  that  those  who  have  it  do  not  know 
they  have  it. 

And  what  about  the  requirement  that 
blind  persons  may  not  sit  in  the  row  of 
seats  next  to  the  overwing  exit?  Is  it 
really  a  matter  of  safety?  Are  there 
times  when  it  would  be  a  plus  for  safety 
if  a  blind  person  sat  in  these  seats? 
What  about  the  fact  that  airline  offi- 
cials serve  liquor  to  passengers  in  exit 
rows  to  the  point  of  getting  them  dead 
drunk  and  refuse  seriously  to  consider 
the  inconsistency  of  their  safety  argu- 
ments? Do  pilots  feel  that  the  blind 
are  a  safety  hazard  in  exit  row  seats? 
Undoubtedly  some  do  since  selective 
insanity  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
But  even  in  the  most  far-flung  epidemic, 
there  are  always  those  who  are  immune: 


UNITED   STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Russell  Wayne  Anderson, 

Plaintiff, 

V. 


Defendant. 
Qvil  Action  Number  85-0523 
Affidavit  of  Jared  Haas 

1,  Jared  Haas,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  state: 

1.  I  reside  at  9909  Craig  Street, 
Overland  Park,  Kansas  66212. 

2.  I  have  been  a  pilot  for  many  years. 
1  currently  fly  727  aircraft,  and  I  have 
been  employed  to  do  so  since  June  of 
1974. 

3.  1  am  familiar  with  a  number  of 
blind  people,  and  I  am  generally  famil- 
iar with  the  capacities  of  the  blind. 

4.  In  an  emergency  situation,  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  an  able-bodied  blind 
person  seated  in  an  emergency  exit  row 
with  a  sighted  person.  In  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  smoke  in  the  cabin,  an 
able-bodied  blind  person,  being  used  to 
handling  situations  without  sight,  would 
be  able  to  assist  with  more  facility  in 
the  evacuation. 

5.  I  would  recommend  that  an  able- 
bodied  blind  person  and  an  able-bodied 
sighted  person  sit  together  in  an  emer- 
gency exit  row  so  that  there  is  the 
maximum  flexibility  to  deal  with  emer- 
gency situations.  If  the  overwing  exit 
is  to  be  used,  it  is  important  to  estab- 
lish that  the  wing  outside  that  exit  is 
intact  and  not  on  fire.  The  sighted 
person  could  do  this. 

6.  An  able-bodied  blind  person  would 
not  hinder  an  emergency  evacuation. 


U.S.  Air,   Inc., 


Jared  Haas 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WASN'T  THERE 

An  Address  Delivered  by 

Peggy  Pinder 

At  the  Convention  of  the 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  July  3,  1985 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
has  worked  for  forty -five  years  to  bring 
about  a  basic  change  in  the  condition  of 
blind  people  in  this  country.  In  es- 
sence, we  in  the  Federation  believe  that 
attitudes  toward  blindness— and  not 
blindness  itself— are  the  cause  of  the 
problems  of  the  blind.  We  intend  to 
change  these  attitudes  in  ourselves  and 
in  our  society.  We  in  the  Federation 
are  changing  what  it  means  to  be  blind. 

Public  attitudes  about  blindness  run 
deep  and  are  related  to  man's  ancient 
fear  of  the  dark  and  of  man's  fear  of 
the  unusual  or  different.  There  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  lack  of  sight 
means  lack  of  ability,  competence, 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  us.  This 
belief,  often  unspoken  and  even  uncon- 
scious, leads  to  denial  of  opportunity 
and  to  exclusion,  the  kind  of  treatment 
known  as  discrimination  against  the 
blind.  The  same  belief  leads  to 
unnecessary  special  treatment,  the  seg- 
regation of  the  blind  from  the  main- 
stream of  society  on  the  theory  that  we 
cannot  handle  the  world  as  it  is  without 
special  help  due  to  our  blindness.  Mis- 
conceptions about  blindness  are  as 
common  in  the  airline  industry  as  they 
are  everywhere  else  in  society. 

The  airline  industry  in  the  1970's 
adopted      policies      to      "facilitate      the 


carriage  of  the  handicapped."  These 
included,  among  other  pernicious  provi- 
sions, the  requirements  that  blind  pass- 
engers give  up  their  white  canes  and 
that  the  blind  passengers,  like  baggage, 
be  moved  about  from  place  to  place  by 
airline  personnel.  After  arrests  and 
demonstrations  and  lawsuits  galore  by 
the  Federation,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  finally  ruled  that  blind 
passengers  can  keep  our  white  canes.  We 
are  still  being  handled  like  baggage, 
though  recent  discussions  between  the 
Federation  and  several  major  air  car- 
riers have  suggested  that  the  airlines 
might  be  willing  to  leave  blind  pass- 
engers out  of  the  category  of  "the 
handicapped"  for  purposes  of  air  travel. 
This  would  do  nicely.  Blind  pass- 
engers who  need  assistance,  directions, 
or  advice  can  ask  for  it  like  any  other 
passengers.  We  do  not  need,  and  we  do 
not  want,  the  airlines  to  assume  that, 
when  a  blind  passenger  enters  the  termi- 
nal, the  company  becomes  responsible  for 
us  from  start  to  finish.  Leave  us 
alone,  treat  us  like  the  other  pass- 
engers, and  if  we  want  something,  we'll 
speak  up  and  ask  for  it.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  mind  being  offered  assistance  and 
directions.  Some  of  us,  like  other 
passengers,  appreciate  directions  or 
assistance.       But    when    we    decline    the 
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offer  of  assistance,  knowing  that  we  can 
get  where  we   are  going  on  our  own,  we 
expect  to  be  taken  at  our  word  and  left 
alone. 

Progress  is  being  made  by  the  Federa- 
tion in  the  changing  of  attitudes,  in 
the  airline  industry  as  progress  is 
being  made  everywhere  in  society.  The 
Federation  way  makes  sense,  brings 
change,  and  fosters  independence.  Not 
so  with  the  American  Ck)uncil  of  the 
Blind,  a  group  of  blind  people  who  left 
the  Federation  in  the  early  1960's  and 
who  have  been  searching  about  for  a 
coherent  approach  ever  since. 

The  Council  has  recently  wandered  into 
the  airline  issue  as  it  eventually 
wanders  into  most  issues  of  interest  to 
the  blind  of  this  country.  But  the 
Council  always  has  the  same  problem: 
The  Federation  is  there  first  and  repre- 
sents change  and  progress.  So  what  is 
left  for  the  Council?  In  the  airline 
area,  the  Council  comes  out,  as  it 
always  does,  in  a  sort  of  wishy-washy 
way,  for  more  of  exactly  what  we  already 
have. 

In  March,  1985,  the  Council  copy- 
righted its  new  Handbook  for  Airline 
Passenger  Service  Personnel,  "How  to 
Serve  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  Pass- 
engers." This  fifteen-page  document 
(the  product  of  six  months  of  effort) 
comes  complete  with  typographical 
errors,  bad  grammar,  incorrect  usage, 
and  twenty-two  topical  sections.  The 
handbook  begins  as  follows:  "  ...  the 
thousands  of  members  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  feel  that  the 
nation's  air  carriers  provide  generally 
good  service  to  blind  travelers..." 
(page  i). 

So  the  Council  says  the  airlines  are 
now  doing  a  fine  job.    The  Council  goes 


on  to  prove  this  point  through  fifteen 
dreary  pages  by  embodying  in  its  hand- 
book all  the  misconceptions  about  blind- 
ness we  have  become  accustomed  to  find- 
ing in  the  uneducated  public.  This 
brings  to  mind  that  old  nursery  rhyme: 

Yesterday,  upon  the  stair, 
I  met  a  man  who  wasn't  there. 
I  met  him  there  again  today. 
Gee,   I  wish  he'd  go  away. 

The  Council's  handbook  describes  a 
mythical  blind  person  in  its  advice  to 
the  airlines.  Let  me  give  you  an  over- 
view of  the  blind  person  as  imagined  by 
the  Council: 

"Use  the  passenger's  name  so  that  he 
will  know  you  are  talking  to  him. 
Another  useful  way  to  let  the  blind 
person  know  you  are  addressing  him  is  to 
tap  him  on  the  hand  or  arm."   (page  2) 

"When  you  leave  the  blind  passenger, 
tell  him  that,  too,  so  that  he  is  not 
left  talking  to  empty  air."   (page  2) 

In  other  words,  we  the  blind  are  not 
in  touch  with  what's  going  on  around  us 
and  must  be  tapped  and  signaled  before 
we  can  catch  on. 

"Once  the  blind  person  has  cleared  the 
security  checkpoint,  collect  his  hand 
luggage  from  the  conveyor  belt,  confirm 
the  number  and  description  of  articles, 
and  proceed  to  the  gate  area."  (page  8) 

In  other  words,  carry  the  blind  per- 
son's luggage  for  him.  In  all,  there 
are  five  references  to  performing  this 
service  for  the  blind  person  (pages  5, 
5,  7,  8,  and  13). 

"It  is  helpful  to  tell  the  blind  per- 
son the  taxi  company  name  and  car  number 
to  minimize  the  possibility  of  the  blind 
person  being  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
driver."    (page  14) 
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In  other  words,   the  blind,  as  a  class, 
are  gullible. 

"Don't  forget  the  blind  passenger.  If 
you  must  leave  the  blind  passenger  in 
the  terminal  for  any  reason,  do  every- 
thing possible  so  as  not  to  forget  him." 
(page  2) 

"And  be  sensitive  to  how  frustrating 
it  can  be  to  miss  a  flight  because  the 
agent  got  busy  doing  other  things  and 
forgot  the  blind   traveler."    (page  3) 

In  other  words,  the  blind  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  passage  of  time,  unaware 
of  when  their  flights  are  leaving,  un- 
able to  get  to  the  gate  by  themselves 
when  necessary,  and  prone  to  spouts  of 
anger  when  not  treated  in  the  manner  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  Throughout 
the  handbook  there  are  a  total  of  five 
references  to  airline  employees  forget- 
ting the  blind  who  are  pictured  as 
simply  sitting  there  indefinitely.  This 
is  quite  a  picture  of  the  mythical  blind 
person.     But  there   is  much,  much  more. 

The  Council  starts  the  text  of  the 
handbook  by  spreading  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"blind."  "Since  blind  people  have  vary- 
ing degrees  of  vision  and  different  ways 
of  using  what  vision,  if  any,  they  have, 
it  is  important  to  ask  what  type  of 
assistance  is  needed."  (page  2)  The 
Council  is  speaking  here  to  that  age-old 
belief  that  the  more  sight  you  have,  the 
better  off  you  are.  As  the  Council  says 
of  partially  sighted  persons:  "None  of 
them  can  see  well  enough  to  drive  a  car, 
but  some  can  move  about  without  assist- 
ance..." (page  1)  I  can't  see  at  all, 
and  I  move  about  without  assistance  all 
the  time.  By  these  passages  the  Council 
states  to  airlines  that  competence  is 
related  to  degree  of  vision,  clearly 
implying  that  no  vision  means  no  compe- 


tence. The  Council  recommends  something 
called  the  "modified  sighted  guide  tech- 
nique," in  which  partially  sighted  per- 
sons will  "follow  you,  using  their 
limited  vision."  (page  4)  This  is 
"navigating  on  their  own  without  a 
sighted  guide."  I  must  say,  I  fail  to 
detect  the  difference  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  airline  employee  allocating 
time,  between  accompanying  a  blind  per- 
son who  is  holding  your  arm  and  accom- 
panying a  blind  person  who  is  not  hold- 
ing your  arm.  And  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
blind  person  not  holding  your  arm  is 
"navigating"  on  his  own.  If  the  blind 
person  wishes  and  requests  assistance, 
then  the  passenger  and  the  airline 
employee  can  work  out  the  details 
between  them.  There  is  no  need  to  act 
as  though  a  little  sight  makes  you  some- 
how superior  to  someone  with  no  sight. 
No  need,  that  is,  unless  the  partially 
sighted  members  of  the  Council  believe 
and  want  the  airlines  to  believe  that 
they  are  more  competent  than  the  totally 
blind. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  what  might  be 
called  special  treatment.  "Escort  the 
blind  person  to  the  ticket  counter  line 
and  let  the  person  wait  his  turn  in 
line."  (As  the  next  sentence  makes 
clear,  the  escort  is  expected  to  wait 
with  the  blind  person.)  "If  you  are  on 
a  tight  schedule,  perhaps  you  will  need 
to  escort  the  blind  person  to  the  front 
of  the  line..."   (page  5) 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  same 
thinking:  "Blind  persons  should  always 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  preboard... 
Many  experienced  blind  travelers  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  preboard  and  to  get 
the  first  choice  of  overhead  and  under- 
seat  storage  space."  (page  8)  In  other 
words,     the     blind      (according     to     the 
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Council)     actually     like    to    go    to    the 
front    of    the    line   and   will    take   every 
chemce  they  can  get  to  do  so. 

Now  try  this:  "Certain  airlines  have 
special  waiting  areas  for  disabled 
travelers.  The  airline  may  find  the  use 
of  such  areas  as  an  efficient  way  to 
move  disabled  passengers  through  the 
terminal.  However,  be  sensitive  to  the 
feelings  and  desires  of  the  disabled 
passenger.  Some  passengers  find  this 
treatment  demeaning..."  (pages  6-7)  In 
other  words,  the  Council  says  that  if  a 
blind  person  asks  for  assistance,  then 
the  airline  should  provide  that  assist- 
ance in  the  manner  most  convenient  to 
the  airline,  though  the  airline  should 
recognize  that  there  are  some  kooks  who 
can't  understand  this. 

"Just  as  is  the  case  with  preboarding, 
some  blind  passengers  will  choose  to 
deplane  with  the  regular  passengers, 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  last  pass- 
enger has  deplaned.  These  people  are 
confident  they  can  gather  their  belong- 
ings and  walk  off  the  plane  just  as  fast 
as  the  other  passengers."  (page  13) 
Notice  the  tone:  "These  people  are 
confident."  Once  again,  the  Council  is 
alerting  the  airlines  to  the  presence  of 
kooks.  Despite  the  obvious  baselessness 
of  their  confidence  and  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  airline  personnel  waiting 
around  to  do  the  lifting  and  carrying 
for  the  blind,  these  kooks  insist  on 
behaving  like  the  other  passengers. 

What  about  the  consequences  of  all 
this  special  treatment?  What  about  exit 
rows?  The  Federation,  of  course,  is 
working  to  establish  the  principle  that 
the  blind  should  be  seated  throughout 
the  plane,  including  in  exit  row  seats. 
Here  is  the  Council:  "It  is  the  policy 
of   some   airlines    to  move   blind   passen- 


gers, as  well  as  certain  other  passen- 
gers, who  have  been  inadvertently 
assigned  to  seats  in  overwing  exit  rows. 
If  the  passenger  is  to  be  moved,  do  so 
discretely,  yet  be  thorough  in  explain- 
ing the  reasons  necessary  for  this 
move."  (page  6)  In  other  words,  the 
Council  agrees  that  the  blind  should  not 
sit  in  exit  rows  and  merely  suggests 
that  the  blind  person's  incompetence  be 
detailed  to  him  before  he  is  moved. 

Next,  let  us  examine  the  Council's 
version  of  how  blind  people  get  around 
airports.  In  the  entire  fifteen  pages, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
many  blind  people  decline  any  assistance 
that  is  offered.  In  the  real  world  some 
of  us  accept  assistance;  some  of  us 
decline  it.  In  the  Council's  distorted 
world  everyone  accepts.  Or,  more  pre- 
cisely, the  question  is  never  raised. 
As  the  handbook  says:  "Offer  your  arm 
to  the  blind  person.  You  may  ask  whe- 
ther he  prefers  to  walk  on  the  left  or 
the  right  side."  (page  4)  In  other 
words,  the  only  question  is  starboard  or 
port  and  the  question  whether  you  will 
sail  together  or  sail  separately  never 
arises.  Here  are  some  tips  from  the 
Council  on  how  to  treat  this  mythical 
blind  person:  "Give  the  passenger  a 
place  to  wait,  such  as  in  a  chair  or 
next  to  the  ticket  counter.  Don't  aban- 
don him  in  he  middle  of  the  corridor..." 
(page  2)  "When  guiding  a  blind  person 
to  a  seat,  put  his  hand  on  the  back  or 
arm  of  the  chair  so  that  he  will  know 
where  it  is  and  which  way  it  is  facing." 
(page  4) 

This  sounds  more  and  more  like  that 
age-old  protector  of  the  blind,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which 
is  mentioned  prominently  at  the  begin- 
ning   of    the    handbook.        For    example: 
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"When  you  are  guiding  the  blind  passen- 
ger, tell  him  what  will  happen  next, 
step  by  step."  (page  2)  "As  you  escort 
the  blind  passenger  to  the  gate,  you 
will  pass  through  the  security  clearance 
point.  Tell  the  person  that  you  are 
approaching  this  area  and  describe  what 
will  happen."  (page  7)  "When  escorting 
a  blind  passenger  to  the  aircraft  ... 
explain  what  will  happen  next."  (pages  8 
and  9)  "It  is  very  important,  however, 
to  alert  the  blind  person  that  stair- 
ways, escalators,  moving  sidewalks,  and 
other  interruptions  in  the  normal  walk- 
ing path  are  coming  up."   (page  4) 

This  offensive  tone  of  the  Council 
advises  airline  employees  to  treat  blind 
passengers  like  slow-witted  visitors 
from  outer  space  instead  of  like  adult 
Americans  who  have  flown  before  or  know 
perfectly  well  what  is  coming  next.  We 
can  also  see  that  the  authors  of  the 
handbook  are  very  unfamiliar  with  the 
competent  use  of  a  white  cane  or  dog 
guide,  either  of  which  will  alert  the 
blind  user  to  "interruptions  in  the 
normal  walking  path"  very  welL  Appar- 
ently the  authors  of  this  handbook  do 
not  use  their  canes  or  dogs  when  accom- 
panied by  a  sighted  guide.  I  do,  and 
most  blind  people  I  know  do  so,  too. 

Speaking  of  dog  guides,  here  are  a  few 
of  the  Ckjuncil's  references  to  this 
travel  tool:  "If  available,  it  is  help- 
ful to  many  dog  users  to  provide  a  va- 
cant seat  next  to  him  so  that  dog  and 
owner  will  have  more  floor  space."  This 
suggestion  is  made  in  two  separate 
places  in  the  handbook  (pages  6  and  10). 
Every  air  passenger  traveling  alone 
hopes  to  be  seated  next  to  a  vacant 
seat,  and  the  airlines  tend  to  fill 
planes  with  this  in  mind.  But  we,  the 
blind,  know  all  too  well  how  misconcep- 


tions about  the  blind  get  started.  This 
remark  by  the  Ck)uncil  about  vacant  seats 
next  to  dog  guide  users  may  very  well 
blossom  in  some  airline  employee's  mind 
into  a  requirement  that  a  dog  user  must 
be  seated  by  a  vacant  seat.  If  this 
happens,  then  dog  users  will  be  denied 
passage  on  partially  full  planes  just  as 
they  have  been  excluded  from  partially 
full  planes  where  there  are  no  bulkhead 
seats  on  the  mistaken  notion  that  dog 
users  must  be  seated  in  bulkhead  seats. 
Many  of  you  dog  users  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  "Many  dog  guide  users  will 
choose  to  preboard  the  aircraft  so  that 
they  have  ample  time  to  get  their  dogs 
and  themselves  comfortable  before  the 
rest  of  the  passengers  come  on  board." 
(page  10) 

And  what  of  white  canes?  "Many  expe- 
rienced travelers  use  collapsible  canes 
on  their  trips  so  that  they  may  be 
stored  easily  in  pocket,  purse,  or  seat 
pocket..."  (page  3)  In  a  special  sec- 
tion on  "Canes  on  Planes,"  the  Council 
praises  the  storage  of  folding,  tele- 
scoping, or  collapsible  canes  as 
"simple,"  implying  that  any  blind  person 
traveling  with  a  rigid  cane  is  just 
asking  for  trouble.  The  Council  then 
takes  the  very  simple  point  that  canes 
can  be  stored  in  a  number  of  ways  by  the 
blind  passenger's  seat  and  garbles  up 
this  point  into  twenty-eight  lines  of 
nearly  unintelligible  prose,  emphasizing 
most  sternly  that  cane  storage  applies 
only  during  takeoff  and  landing  and  that 
the  blind  person  should  "participate  in 
the  process  of  deciding  where  the  cane 
should  be  stowed."  (page  10)  The  simple 
fact  that  rigid  canes  can  be  stowed  by 
the  seat  of  a  blind  passenger  comes 
through,  but  in  such  a  shredded  and 
tattered      fashion     that     the     point     is 
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mostly   lost. 

And  the  crowning  advice  about  canes: 
"A  cane  with  metal  parts  will  set  off 
the  magnetometer  so  it  should  be  handed 
to  a  security  employee..."  (page  7)  Of 
course,  most  rigid  canes  do  not  set  off 
the  metal  detector.  But,  if  the  Council 
has  its  way,  those  of  us  who  choose  to 
use  those  bothersome  long  rigid  canes 
will  be  punished  at  every  security 
checkpoint  by  employees  insisting  that 
the  cane  will  set  off  the  magnetometer 
and  must,  therefore,  be  surrendered. 

Here  are  several  comments  from  the 
food  section:  "There  may  be  some  types 
of  food  which  are  more  difficult  for  a 
blind  person  to  manage  than  others:  meat 
which  needs  cutting  or  chicken  with 
bones  are  avoided  by  some  blind  people." 
(page  12)  "  ...  describe  what  is  on  the 
meal  tray  and  where  it  is  located.  Use 
a  clock  face  for  easy  orientation... 
Offer  to  open  plastic  wrapped  silver- 
ware, salt  and  pepper  packages,  and 
salad  dressing  containers."  (page  12)  I 
have  never  heard  of  one  blind  person, 
let  alone  thousands  of  us,  dying  of 
starvation  due  to  an  inability  to  find 
our  food  or  incapacity  to  eat   it. 

The  Council's  ultimate  pitch  to  become 
great  friends  with  the  airlines  comes  in 
three  separate  places  where  the  Council 
recommends  that,  while  the  airline 
employee  has  a  captive  audience,  a  com- 
mercial for  the  airline  should  be  given: 
"If  there  is  a  long  period  of  time  be- 
fore the  blind  passenger's  fUght,  offer 
options  of  where  to  wait...  Describe 
other  features  of  the  airline  as  you 
travel  from  Point  A  to  Point  B."  (page 
6)  "Once  inside  the  plane,  introduce 
the  blind  passenger  to  the  flight 
attendant...  Then  escort  him  to  his 
assigned     seat,     briefly     describing     the 


layout  of  the  plane  along  the  way." 
(page  9)  "Once  you  have  provided  all 
the  assistance  the  blind  passenger 
desires,  thank  him  for  flying  your  air- 
line and  wish  him  a  good  day."    (page  14) 

The  problem  with  the  Council's 
approach,  its  desperate  effort  to 
impress  and  befriend  the  airlines,  is 
that  the  Council's  approach  simply  won't 
serve  the  airlines.  The  Council  has 
given  to  the  airlines  in  this  handbook 
all  the  advice  that  a  custodial  agency 
for  the  blind  would  have  given,  rein- 
forcing every  negative  stereotype  about 
the  blind  who  are  portrayed  in  the  hand- 
book as  gullible,  weak  and  lazy,  hard  to 
communicate  with,  out  of  touch  with  our 
surroundings,  unable  to  tell  time  and 
meet  schedules,  easy  to  forget  and  prone 
to  feel  abandoned,  not  capable  of  get- 
ting around  by  ourselves  if  we  choose, 
unable  to  eat  common  foods  or  open 
simple  packages  like  salt  or  silverware, 
and  subject  to  outbursts  of  incompre- 
hensible anger. 

This  portrait  of  the  blind  is  a  lie 
and  a  slander.  But,  beyond  this,  its 
use  by  the  airlines  will  simply  not 
serve  them.  If  they  approach  every 
blind  person,  thinking  that  the  Council 
has  accurately  described  us,  then  the 
troubles  of  the  past  ten  years  will  seem 
like  calm  waters  compared  to  the  hurri- 
cane they  will  get  from  us  over  this. 

As  more  and  more  blind  people  travel 
and  as  more  airlines  use  Federation 
training  films  and  the  Federation 
approach  to  blindness,  air  travel  has 
become  calmer  and  more  pleasant  for  the 
blind  and  the  airlines  both.  We  are 
changing  what  it  means  to  be  a  blind  air 
passenger,  by  the  way  we  individually 
change  attitudes  as  we  fly  and  by  our 
organizational    work    with    airline    corpo- 
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rations.      The   Council    is    simply   out  of 
it,   putting   forth   an  outdated,    insulting 
portrait   of   blind   people   that   no  airline 
would  dare   to  adopt.     They  know  better 
or,   if  they  don't,  we'll  teach   them. 

In  fact,  the  airlines  shouldn't  have 
any  trouble  figuring  out  that  the  Coun- 
cil is  irrelevant.  Listen  to  how  the 
Council  addresses  readers  of  the  hand- 
book: "Since  the  manual  is  subdivided 
by  category  of  service,  we  urge  airline 
personnel  to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
manual  sections  that  pertain  to  services 
for  which  they  are  specifically  respon- 
sible." (page  i)  The  Council  apparently 
thinks  that  airline  employees  are  almost 
as  helpless  as   the  blind. 

And  two  final  examples  of  the  way  the 
Council  portrays  the  blind:  "On  the  way 
to  the  baggage  claim  area,  the  traveler 
may  wish  to  use  the  restroom  or  the 
telephone.  Escort  the  person  to  these 
facilities  in  a  professional  manner.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  accompany  the  blind 
into  the  restroom  unless  this  type  of 
assistance  is  specifically  requested," 
(page  13)  I'd  be  pleased  if  anyone  can 
tell  me  how  to  approach  a  phone  in  a 
professional    manner.        And     just    what 


types  of  services  does  the  Council  imply 
that  the  blind  will  be  specifically 
requesting   in  the  bathroom? 

And  finally,  a  quotation  from  the 
section  concerning  dogs:  "Open  seat 
selection  should  be  offered  the  dog 
guides  just  as  offered  to  regular  pass- 
engers." (page  10)  That  is  what  it 
says:  "offered  the  dog  guides."  The 
Council  has  gone  so  far  in  diminishing 
the  blind  person  that  it  simply  takes 
the  last  step  and  eliminates  him  alto- 
gether, recommending  that  the  airline 
employee  deal  directly  with  the  dog. 

With  all  of  this  twaddle,  this  waste 
of  time,  this  harmful  recasting  and 
redistribution  of  all  the  old,  negative 
stereotypes  about  blindness  before  me,  I 
couldn't  resist  rewriting  that  old  nur- 
sery rhyme  just  a  little: 

The  ACB  with  great  fanfare. 

Put  out  a  book  based  on  thin  air. 

About  the  blind  who  need  such  special 

care. 
The  blind  know  who  we  are,  you  see. 
We've   learned   that  through   the  NFB. 
The  Council   lives   in  yesterday. 
My  gosh,   I  wish   they'd  go  away. 


Johnson  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21230,  a  District  of  Columbia  nonprofit 
Corporation,    the    sum    of    $ (or 


If    you    or    a    friend   would    like  to 

remember  the  National  Federation  of  the 

Blind    in    your  will,    you    can   do    so  by 
employing  the  following  language: 


" percent  of  my   net   estate"    or 

"The  following  stocks  and  bonds: ") 

"I    give,    devise,    and    bequeath    unto       to  be   used    for   its  worthy   purposes   on 
National    Federation    of    the    Blind,    1800       behalf  of  blind  persons." 
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AIR  TRAVEL  AND  THE   BLIND 

An  Address  Delivered  by 

Marc  Maurer 

At  the  Convention  of  the 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Louis vUle,  Kentucky,  July  3,  1985 


Mthin  the  past  year  two  blind  people, 
Judy  Sanders  and  Russell  Anderson,  have 
been  arrested  on  airplanes.  Neither  of 
them  was  causing  a  disturbance,  and 
neither  of  them  was  intoxicated.  Their 
only  offense  was  that  in  the  random  seat 
selection  process  they  had  taken  seats 
in  emergency  exit  rows— and  that  they 
are      blind.  When      airline      officials 

demanded  that  they  move  and  accept 
different  seats  (something  not  required 
of  others),  they  refused. 

This  year  the  incidents  leading  to 
arrest  involved  exit  row  seating.  In 
years  past,  as  the  blind  of  the  nation 
know,  the  reasons  trotted  out  by  the 
airlines  have  been  different.  Sometimes 
the  blind  have  been  removed  from  planes 
because  they  would  not  give  up  their 
canes.  Sometimes  arrest  has  come  be- 
cause blind  people  with  dog  guides  would 
not  submit  to  segregated  seating  in  the 
bulkhead  row.  The  reasons  put  forward 
by  the  airlines  for  their  treatment  of 
the  blind  have  changed,  but  the  pattern 
of  intimidation  has  not.  The  blind  want 
the  same  freedom  that  others  have— to 
travel  without  restriction,  without  hin- 
drance, without  embarrassment,  without 
confrontation,  and  without  discrimina- 
tion. It  has  been  inordinately  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  this  eminently  simple 
and   reasonable  wish. 


Whenever  a  restriction  is  placed  upon 
the  blind  or  whenever  a  special  rule  is 
created  for  the  ostensible  benefit  of 
blind  passengers,  there  is  always  a 
predictable  rationale  advanced  by  the 
airlines.  It  is  not,  the  airlines  tell 
us,  discrimination  or  segregation— it  is 
only  a  matter  of  "safety."  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (the  FAA)  is 
charged  with  creating  safety  rules  for 
the  airlines.  Several  years  ago  the  FAA 
tried  to  write  rules  for  the  handicapped 
through  the  governmental  rulemaking  pro- 
cess, subject  to  public  scrutiny  and  the 
safeguards  of  due  process.  Apparently 
the  FAA  couldn't  make  such  rules. 
Instead,  it  adopted  a  regulation  at  15 
CFR  121.586,  which  turned  this  function 
over  to  the  airlines.  This  regulation, 
published  under  the  revealing  title: 
"Authority  to  Refuse  Transportation," 
states  that  an  air  carrier  may  not  deny 
transportation  to  the  handicapped— 
unless  the  airline  has  previously 
adopted  a  rule  which  authorizes  the 
denial.  Predictably,  the  airlines  re- 
sponded by  making  of  this  "carrying  the 
blind"  passenger  mysterious  and  complex. 
The  airlines  wrote  restrictive  poli- 
cies and  sent  them  to  the  FAA.  The  FAA 
approved  the  policies  and  sent  them 
back.  Then,  the  airline  tells  its  blind 
passengers     that     it     (the     airline)      is 
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required  to  take  certain  steps  and  re- 
quired to  impose  certain  restrictions, 
because  this  is  in  accordance  with  FAA 
regulations.  It  has  become  tiresomely 
familiar  to  the  blind  that  both  the 
airlines  and  the  FAA  attempt  to  dodge 
responsibility  for  the  restrictive  and 
discriminatory  rules  which  are  practiced 
against  the  blind.  The  FAA  says  that 
there  are  no  federal  regulations 
restricting  the  carriage  of  the  blind. 
However,  airline  policies  approved  by 
the  FAA  include  such  practices  as 
required  preboarding,  required  seating 
in  bulkhead  row  seats,  required  seating 
only  in  window  seats,  required  seating 
in  the  rear  of  the  aircraft,  required 
postboarding,  and  exclusion  from  emer- 
gency exit  row  seats.  The  airlines  say 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
required  them  to  adopt  rules  for  carry- 
ing blind  passengers,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  approved  the 
rules  they  adopted— and  it's  only  a 
matter  of  safety. 

These  rules  are  adopted  despite  the 
complete  lack  of  evidence  substantiating 
the  claims  of  airline  officials.  There 
has  never  been  an  incident  in  which  a 
blind  person  contributed  to  an  injury  on 
a  plane  or  delayed  an  evacuation.  The 
basic  assumption  upon  which  these  rules 
are  based  is  completely  erroneous.  All 
of  the  available  evidence  shows  that 
blind  people  handle  themselves  in  emer- 
gency evacuations  as  well  as  sighted 
people  do. 

These  cases  involving  arrest  of  blind 
people  are  the  most  egregious,  but  there 
are  dozens  of  others.  People  Express 
Airlines,  one  of  the  carriers  which 
insisted  that  blind  people  be  arrested, 
told  Mary  Ellen  Reihing  that  she  could 
be  seated  only  in  a  window  seat.    People 


Express  made  it  clear.  By  placing  blind 
people  in  the  window  seat,  they  will 
always  be  the  last  to  evacuate  in  an 
emergency.  This  makes  it  safer  for  the 
sighted. 

Then,  there  is  Southwest  Airlines. 
Because  Southwest  wants  to  insure  that 
blind  passengers  are  seated  in  the 
proper  place,  it  has  adopted  a  policy 
which  requires  blind  people  to  board 
ahead  of  other  passengers.  They  said  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  following  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  regulations.  In 
order  to  keep  aisleways  clear,  they  said 
they  must  board  blind  people  before 
everyone  else.  Do  they  really  mean  it? 
Would  any  airline  adopt,  let  alone  en- 
force, such  a  regulation?  Can  the  time 
of  boarding  really  have  anything  to  do 
with  safety?  The  airline  made  its 
answer  in  an  incident  which  occurred  to 
Margo  Downey  and  Harvey  Heagy  less  than 
a      year      ago.  Southwest      Airlines 

requested  that  they  preboard,  and  they 
declined.  Margo,  who  uses  a  dog,  and 
Harvey,  who  carries  a  cane,  told  South- 
west that  they  would  board  with  the 
other  passengers.  When  it  came  time  for 
the  passengers  to  board,  Margo  and 
Harvey  were  forcibly  prevented  from 
stepping  onto  the  jetway.  Southwest 
told  them  that  Southwest  policies  re- 
quired preboarding.  Failure  to  preboard 
meant  that  they  could  not  fly.  And, 
again,   it   is  only  a  matter  of  "safety." 

If  a  plane  crashes,  survival  may  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  speed  of  the 
evacuation.  If  there  is  fire  inside  the 
cabin,  seconds  count.  Blind  people  are 
kept  out  of  emergency  evacuation  rows, 
because  the  airlines  say  that  the  blind 
will  slow  down  the  evacuation.  If  the 
assumption  is  true,  then  the  rule  is 
reasonable.     If  the  assumption   is   false. 
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then    the    rule    is    discrimination.      What 
is   the  basis   for  the  assumption? 

Until  April  3,  1985,  no  empiriele  data 
had  been  gathered  about  the  capacity  of 
the  blind  to  evacuate  aircraft.  The 
airlines  and  the  FAA  conducted  certain 
tests  to  see  if  blind  people  could 
evacuate  safely.  In  these  tests,  were 
there  any  blind  people?  No.  Blind 
people  were  not  evacuated,  because  they 
might  be  injured.  Instead,  simulated 
blind  people  were  used.  The  bias,  which 
assumes  that  the  blind  are  less  compe- 
tent than  the  sighted,  is  so  much  a  part 
of  airline  thinking  that  even  when  the 
tests  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
capacity  of  the  blind,  a  disadvantage 
was  built  in.  The  officials  conducting 
these  evacuations  conducted  the  tests  in 
such  a  way  that  they  guaranteed  poor 
results.  No  person  can  be  blindfolded 
for  a  moment  or  an  hour  and  expect  to 
possess  the  skills  of  the  ordinary  blind 
person.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinary 
blind  person  can  do  the  ordinary  job  in 
the  ordinary  place  of  business  as  well 
as  his  or  her  sighted  neighbor  if  he  or 
she  has  training  and  opportunity.  How- 
ever, a  blind  person  who  has  become 
blind  just  ten  minutes  ago  has  no  train- 
ing, no  understanding,  and  no  experience 
with  blindness.  Such  a  person  is  very 
likely  to  regard  blindness  as  synonymous 
with  helplessness.  It  is  as  reasonable 
to  think  that  a  blindfold  will  teach  the 
skills  of  blindness  as  it  is  to  think 
that  a  pUot's  uniform  will  teach  the 
skills  of  flying. 

On  April  3,  1985,  an  event  occurred 
which  demonstrates  the  capacity  of  blind 
people  to  handle  themselves  in  an  evacu- 
ation. Thirty  people,  twenty  of  them 
blind,  went  to  the  Baltimore-Washington 
International  Airport  and  boarded  a  DC- 


10.  These  people  went  through  an  evacu- 
ation. When  this  evacuation  was  com- 
plete, the  demonstration  was  made. 
Blind  people  handle  an  evacuation  in  the 
same  way  sighted  people  do.  There  was 
the  same  amount  of  nervousness  and 
anxiety,  the  same  willingness  to  help, 
the  same  desire  to  get  it  right,  and  the 
same  characteristics  of  physical  coordi- 
nation and  athletics  that  are  shown  in 
the  population  at  large.  One  airline 
official  who  observed  the  evacuation 
remarked  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  same 
as  all  others.  Blind  people  are  not 
slower,  less  capable  of  handling  them- 
selves, or  a  greater  danger  than  others. 
This   is  what  the  demonstration  taught. 

But  it  taught  something  else.  The 
problem  with  the  demonstration  was  not 
with  the  blind  but  with  the  sighted 
airline  officials.  Those  airline  offi- 
cials, who  had  charge  of  the  DC- 10,  told 
blind  people  that  the  evacuation  would 
be  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  the  evacuation  would  have  been 
conducted  if  only  sighted  people  were 
involved.  However,  when  the  actual 
evacuation  got  under  way,  this  was 
simply  not  the  case.  Sighted  airline 
officials  attempted  to  help  blind  people 
more  than  they  would  have  helped  the 
sighted.  They  got  in  the  way.  Blind 
people  were  prevented  from  reaching  the 
exit,  because  (in  their  attempts  to 
help)  airline  officials  blocked  the 
space.  Although  the  evacuation  time  for 
the  blind  was  good,  it  could  have  been 
better  still.  By  getting  in  the  way  and 
offering  more  help  than  was  necessary, 
the  airline  officials  slowed  the  evacua- 
tion and  prevented  the  participants  from 
getting  out  as  fast  as  they  would  have 
without  interference.  In  other  words, 
the     age-old      stereotype     of     blindness 
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prevented  this  demonstration  from  being 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  capabilities 
of  blind  people  to  evacuate  from  a 
plane.  Even  when  these  airline  offi- 
cials sought  to  have  a  completely  ob- 
jective demonstration  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  blind  people  in  exiting,  their 
prejudices  about  the  abilities  of  the 
blind  betrayed  them.  The  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  who 
participated  in  this  evacuation  did 
well.  The      airline      officials,      who 

brought  their  prejudices  with  them,  did 
not.  Most  of  the  arguments  which  are 
made  can  be  characterized  as   idiotic. 

Blind  people  will  not  block  an  emer- 
gency exit  or  have  more  trouble  than 
sighted  people.  The  blind,  after  all, 
are  not  wider  than  the  sighted. 

However,  there  is  one  argument  which 
has  some  superficial  appeal.  It  is 
this:  If  a  blind  person  were  seated  in 
an  emergency  exit  row,  and  if  the  plane 
went  down,  and  if  there  were  fire  or 
smoke  outside  the  emergency  exit,  a 
blind  person  might  not  know  this.  That 
blind  person  might  open  the  emergency 
exit,  permitting  smoke  or  fire  to  enter 
the  cabin.  This  would  increase  the 
danger  to  the  passengers  inside. 
According  to  airline  officials,  an  emer- 
gency exit  was  once  opened  when  there 
was  smoke  or  fire  on  the  wing  outside. 
The  exit  was  opened  by  a  sighted  person. 

If  a  blind  person  is  seated  in  an 
emergency  exit  row  and  if  there  is  an 
emergency,  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  blindness  would  be  an  advantage. 
At  least  half  of  the  time  it  is  night. 
Planes  fly  whether  it  is  dark  or  light. 
If  it  is  dark  or  there  is  smoke  inside 
the  cabin,  the  blind  person  will  be  able 
to  handle  the  emergency  better  than  a 
sighted  person. 


It  is  reported  that  there  will  be 
smoke  inside  the  cabin  in  approximately 
fifteen  percent  of  the  emergency  situa- 
tions requiring  evacuation.  The  darker 
to  passengers  has  been  greatly  increased 
because  they  were  unable  to  see  in  the 
smoke.  Despite  the  fact  that  blind 
people  are  far  more  capable  of  working 
competently  in  darkness  than  the 
sighted,  the  airlines  persist  in  saying 
that  the  blind  may  not  sit  in  emergency 
exit  rows— and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
safety. 

Of  course,  this  misses  the  whole 
point.  The  airlines'  protestations  that 
this  is  simply  a  matter  of  "safety"  are 
not  true.  Safety  is  not  the  prime  con- 
cern of  the  airlines.  Of  more  impor- 
tance to  them  are  their  profits  and 
their  status.  They  want  a  glowing  image 
in  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  they  want 
to  make  money.  If  the  airlines  were 
really  concerned  with  safety,  they  would 
not  sell  liquor  to  passengers  in  emer- 
gency exit  row  seats. 

Jeff  and  Zena  Pearcy  are  blind  people 
from  Texas.  Mthin  the  last  year  they 
boarded  a  plane  and  sat  in  an  emergency 
exit  row.  Airline  officials  came  and 
told  them  they  must  move  from  their 
seats.  They  refused.  After  consider- 
able discussion,  the  airline  officials 
backed  down,  and  Jeff  and  Zena  Pearcy 
remained  in  their  emergency  exit  row 
seats.  They  were  seated  in  the  aisle 
and  the  middle  seats  of  the  emergency 
exit  row.  A  sighted  man  sat  in  the 
window  seat.  He  had  been  drinking 
heavily.  Indeed,  he  had  drunk  so  much 
that  he  had  lost  consciousness  and  could 
not  be  roused.  In  fact,  this  sighted 
man  slept  through  his  stop.  He  con- 
tinued on  the  flight  to  another  city, 
although  he  had  no  wish  to  go  there  and 
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although  he  had  no  ticket.  This  man, 
insensible  with  drink  and  immediately 
next  to  the  emergency  exit,  was  not  told 
to  move.  The  Pearcys,  because  of  their 
blindness,  were  instructed  that  they 
must  move. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  ssifety.  It  is 
something  much  worse  and  much  uglier. 
It  is  the  old  need  to  assert  superiority 
and  strive  for  status.  The  drinking 
public  cannot  be  dominated.  There  are 
too  many  people  who  drink.  There  are 
not  as  many  blind  people.  Perhaps,  in 
the  minds  of  airline  officials,  they 
think  it  is  easier  to  dominate  us.  The 
question  remains:  What  shall  the  blind 
do?  We  have  written  to  the  airlines. 
We  have  discussed  this  problem  over  and 
over  again.  We  have  faced  harassment 
and  belittlement.  There  has  been  con- 
frontation. Some  of  us  have  been 
arrested.  There  are  several  lawsuits 
pending.  We  have  talked  about  shutting 
down  an  airline.  We  had  a  demonstration 
at  Washington  National  Airport  against 
U.S.  Air.  U.S.  Air  flies  to  Louisville, 
where  this  convention   is  being  held.     It 


would  be  no  problem  to  bring  the  force 
of  the  Federation  to  bear  against  this 
airline. 

When  Russell  Anderson  was  arrested,  a 
suit  was  brought  against  U.S.  Air.  In 
responding  to  some  of  the  papers,  U.S. 
Air  said:  "This  whole  business  was  a 
pretext  for  publicity  over  a  trivial 
incident."  This      demonstrates       the 

mammoth  misunderstanding  of  the  air- 
lines. 

When  the  independence  of  the  blind  is 
seized,  and  when  control  of  the  lives  of 
blind  people  is  demanded,  this  is  not 
trivial.  Take  away  independence,  and 
you  take  away  with  it  the  possibility  of 
a  good  job  and  a  free  life. 

The  airlines  cannot  continue  to  take 
authority  over  the  lives  of  the  blind. 
Domination  and  control  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. I  hope  that  reason  can  replace 
prejudice  and  that  fairness  can  replace 
bias  in  our  dealings  with  the  airlines. 
There  is  one  thing  I  know.  The  blind 
will  not  forever  tolerate  arrogance, 
insensitivity,  and  presumption. 


AIR  TRAVEL   AND  THE   BLIND: 
SAFETY,  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 


One  of  the  major  items  on  the  agenda 
of  the  1985  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  was  a  consider- 
ation of  the  problems  being  experienced 
by  blind  air  travelers.  Much  of  the 
session  on  Wednesday  morning,  July  3, 
was   taken  up  with   this   issue.    The  first 


two  presentations  were  made  by  Peggy 
Pinder  and  Marc  Maurer.  Then,  Jeffrey 
Shane,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  and  International  Affairs  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Transportation, 
spoke. 

In    his     introduction    of    Mr.    Shane, 
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President  Jernigan  said: 

"After  last  year's  convention  I  met 
with  Mr.  Shane  and  certain  others.  We 
had,  I  think,  a  constructive  and  good 
conversation.  Mr.     Murdock      of      the 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  who  was 
at  our  convention  last  year,  sat  in  on 
part  of  that  meeting.  When  I  undertook 
to  discuss  with  him  what  had  been  video- 
taped and  was  clearly  a  part  of  the 
record,  his  behavior  can  only  be 
described  as  that  of  a  spoiled  child. 
He  threw  a  temper  tantrum  and  walked  out 
of  the  meeting.  I  think  this  demon- 
strates some  of  the  problems  we  face 
with  the  federal  government.  There  were 
two  airline  representatives  at  that 
meeting,  one  from  United  and  one  from 
American.  Each  of  them  told  me  later 
that  they  regarded  the  presentation 
which  I  made  as  reasonable  and  that  they 
felt  that  there  were  problems  that 
needed  to  be  addressed— and  these  were 
the  offending  parties.  I  think  that  his 
behavior  demonstrates  the  problems  we 
sometimes  have  with  officials  who  regu- 
late. However,  I  must  say  that  Mr. 
Shane,  in  that  conversation,  was  reason- 
able, listened,  and  engaged  in  the  give 
and  take  of  discussion." 

In  his  remarks  Mr.  Shane  continued  the 
theme  which  Mr.  Murdock  of  the  FAA  had 
begun  at  the  NFB  Phoenix  convention  in 
1984— that  the  FAA  was  sort  of  an  inno- 
cent bystander,  hoping  to  broker  peace 
and  good  will  between  the  airlines  and 
the  Federation.  Hard  as  it  may  seem  to 
do,  he  tried  to  make  a  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  not  made  (and  seemingly  refuses 
to  make)  rules  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion against  the  blind.  It  will  be 
observed  that  he  actually  details  and 
admits     inconsistencies    on    the    part    of 


the  airlines  in  their  treatment  of  the 
blind  but  that  he  has  nothing  better  to 
offer  than  a  pious  request  that  we  be 
patient  and  not  "take  it  out"  on  the 
poor  "benighted"  lower  level  airline 
personnel.  There  is  also  a  tone  which 
runs  through  his  remarks  that  our  prob- 
lems must  be  viewed  almost  as  if  they 
were  a  matter  of  fate  instead  of  some- 
thing which  reasonable  people  can  hope 
to  deal  with. 

Illustrative  of  this  attitude  is  the 
following  statement  by  Mr.  Shane:  "Look- 
ing back  to  1977,  DOT,  through  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  issued 
regulations  requiring  air  carriers  to 
file  their  procedures  for  transporting 
handicapped  individuals.  The  procedures 
were  to  relate  to  the  transportation  of 
blind  passengers  as  weU.  The  FAA  does 
not  render  a  determination  on  the 
adequacy  of  particular  procedures— their 
formulation  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
carriers." 

Of  course,  one  could  put  the  matter 
another  way.  Looking  back  to  1977,  DOT, 
through  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, ducked  its  responsibility  and  said 
that  the  air  carriers  could  do  as  they 
pleased.  All  that  was  required  was  that 
they  go  through  the  formality  of  writing 
it  down  and  submitting  a  copy  to  the 
FAA.  Mr.  Shane  says  that  the  FAA  does 
not  "render  a  determination  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  particular  procedures."  This 
is  exactly  what  we  are  complaining 
about.  Why  does  it  not  do  so?  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  divine  edict  or  pre- 
destination. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Shane  attempts  to  make  something  posi- 
tive out  of  the  fact  that,  as  he  puts 
it,  "requirements  for  uniformity  were 
not  included   in  the  FAA  regulations." 
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"Well,"    one    is    tempted    to    say     in 
exasperation,  "Why  not?" 

Mr.  Shane's  lame  answer  that  "indi- 
vidual airlines  can  best  determine  their 
needs  for  safe  carriage,  or  even  the 
feasibility  of  carriage,  given  consider- 
ations of  aircraft  type,  airport  facili- 
ties, connecting  routes,  flight  length, 
and  related  factors"  simply  will  not  do. 
That  is  somewhat  like  saying  that  the 
federal  government  will  not  interfere  if 
blacks  are  forced  to  sit  at  the  back  of 
the  bus  since  individual  bus  companies 
can  best  determine  their  needs  for  safe 
carriage,  or  even  the  feasibility  of 
carriage,  given  considerations  of  bus 
type,  bus  station  facilities,  connecting 
routes,  trip  length,  and  related  fac- 
tors. This  is  not  the  1800's.  No  one 
would  buy  such  arguments,  and  the  blind 
won't  buy  them  either. 

Mr.  Shane's  proposed  solution  for  it 
all  was  simply  more  of  the  same.  He 
proposed  that  the  Federation  accept 
membership  on  the  Transportation  Facili- 
tation Committee,  recently  established 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. He  said  that  the  rule-  making 
procedure  was  bureaucratic  and  compli- 
cated and  that  DOT's  Transportation 
Facilitation  C^ommittee  was  different. 
He  then  modestly  added  that,  "Perhaps 
because  it  is  'different,'  it  has  been 
misunderstood  or,  worse,  not  understood 
at  all." 

The  problem  is  that  it  is  not  "differ- 
ent." It  is  the  same  tired  old  thinking 
we  have  been  facing  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  It  presupposes  that  the  blind 
have  such  special  problems  and  needs  in 
traveling  that  they  cannot  merely  go  to 
an  airport,  buy  their  tickets,  and 
travel  like  anybody  else.  The  notion  is 
that   the  blind   have   special  problems   in 


travel  and  that  the  airlines  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  should  be 
patted  on  the  back  for  being  willing  to 
consider  those  problems,  when  all  we 
really  want  and  need  is  to  be  left  alone 
to  travel  in  peace.  In  connection  with 
his  Transportation  Facilitation  Commit- 
tee Mr.  Shane  said,  "The  Department  will 
encourage  the  same  sort  of  focus  on  air 
travel  problems  experienced  by  the  blind 
and  visually  impaired."  To  which  we 
say:  Thanks— but  no,  thanks.  We  feel 
the  same  way  about  Mr.  Shane's  talk 
about  our  "unique  needs."  But  let  Mr. 
Shane  speak  for  himself.  Here  is  what 
he  had   to  say: 


REMARKS  BY 
JEFFREY  N.   SHANE 

It  is  an  enormous  privilege  to  be  able 
to  join  you  at  this  impressive  gather- 
ing, and  to  bring  you  the  greetings  and 
good  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Elizabeth  Dole.  I  understand 
that  there  are  representatives  in 
attendance  from  every  state,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  several  foreign 
countries,  making  this  the  largest 
gathering  of  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired  to  meet  this  year.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  breadth  of  this  partici- 
pation, and  on  what  it  reflects  in  terms 
of  the  significance  of  this  meeting. 

Your  convention,  I  am  told,  is  the 
principal  occasion  for  the  policy-making 
by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
As  such,  I'm  sure  that  this  has  been  a 
busy  few  days.  For  that  reason,  I 
appreciate  all  the  more  being  given  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  as  they 
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relate   to  many  of   the  matters  you  have 
been  considering. 

FAA  REGULATIONS 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  great  many  here 
today  have  expressed  some  dissatis- 
faction with  DOT  in  regard  to  our 
efforts  to  foster  improved  transporta- 
tion services  for  blind  people  and 
others  with  disabilities.  I  hope  I  can 
present  some  evidence  that  our  critics 
are,  perhaps,  a  bit  harsh  in  their 
judgments  and  that  there  is  much,  in 
fact,  that  we  have  to  offer. 

First,  looking  back  to  1977,  DOT, 
through  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, issued  regulations  requiring 
air  carriers  to  file  their  procedures 
for  transporting  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. The  procedures  were  to  relate 
to  the  transportation  of  blind  pass- 
engers as  well.  The  FAA  does  not  render 
a  determination  on  the  adequacy  of 
particular  procedures— their  formulation 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  carriers." 

We  are  sensitive  to  your  concerns  that 
serious  weaknesses  exist  in  this  filing 
process.  For  one,  different  airlines 
have  different  procedures.  Compounding 
this  problem,  the  same  airline  may  have 
different  sets  of  procedures  for  differ- 
ent types  of  aircraft  and,  further,  even 
identical  procedures  are  interpreted  in 
different  ways  by  different  employees  of 
a  single  airline.  Not  a  prescription 
for  predictability  and  charity.  Final- 
ly, questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
possibility  that  the  procedures  are 
inherently  discriminatory. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  is  undoubtedly 
attributable  to  the  federal  government. 
Certainly,  requirements  for  uniformity 
were    not    included    in    the   FAA   regula- 


tions. But  that  was  intentional.  It 
was  felt  that  individual  airlines  could 
best  determine  their  needs  for  safe 
carriage,  or  even  the  feasibility  of 
carriage,  given  considerations  of  air- 
craft type,  airport  facilities,  connect- 
ing routes,  flight,  length,  and  related 
factors. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITATION 
COMMITTEE    (TFC) 

Now,  in  the  past,  whenever  problems 
surfaced  that  might  require  government 
attention— problems  like  those  associ- 
ated with  these  procedures— the  govern- 
ment's reflex  was  to  develop  a  new  pro- 
posed rule  and  begin  again  the  long, 
drawn-out,  bureaucratic  process  of 
soliciting  comments,  getting  counter- 
comments  and,  finally,  coming  up  with 
something  that  looked  very  much  like  a 
lowest  common  denominator.  It  is  our 
view  that  all  too  often  the  rulemaking 
avenue  is  ineffective,  complicated,  and 
singularly   impersonal. 

That's  why  we  have  adopted  a  different 
approach.  Perhaps      because      it     2L 

"different,"  it  has  been  misunderstood 
or,  worse,  not  understood  at  all.  Not 
surprisingly,  communications  between  us 
have  not  been  what  they  should  be.  That 
fact  is  a  source  of  genuine  concern 
within  my  Department,  and  so  I  want  very 
much  to  clarify  DOT's  course  of  action, 
the  Department's  objectives,  and  the 
reasons  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
work  more  closely  together. 

In  an  effort  to  steer  away  from  the 
bureaucratic  style  of  rulemaking  as  the 
primary  means  of  responding  to  problems 
involving  the  blind,  we  established  a 
subgroup  of  the  Transportation  Facilita- 
tion    Committee     to     foster     people-to- 
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people  contact. 

First,  let  met  tell  you  about  the 
Transportation  Facilitation  Committee. 
Chaired  by  DOT,  it  is  made  up  of  some 
thirty  government  and  transportation 
industry  organizations.  This  structure 
is  designed  to  bring  together  experts  so 
that  transportation  facilitation  prob- 
lems can  be  studied  and  remedied  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  Committee  is  work- 
ing on  issues  like  pre-clearance  of 
passengers  and  baggage  in  foreign  ports 
to  quicken  the  international  movement  of 
travelers  and  cargo.  Committee  atten- 
tion is  also  focused  on  improving  the 
consistency  of  inspection  clearance 
policies. 

The  special  subgroup  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board,  other  government  agencies,  the 
aviation  industry,  manufacturers  of 
assistive  devices,  and  organizations 
serving  persons  with  disabilities.  The 
subgroup  is  considering,  among  other 
things,  questions  related  to  the  access- 
ibility of  air  transportation  by  the 
deaf  and  those  in  wheelchairs.  The 
Department  will  encourage  the  same  sort 
of  focus  on  air  travel  problems  experi- 
enced by  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired.  To  date,  however,  no  organ- 
ization of  or  for  the  blind  has  been 
represented  on  this  subgroup.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  there- 
fore,   to    invite    the   NFB    to   participate 

in        this        practical       problem-solving 
process. 

NFB-INDUSTRY  COOPERATION 

Improved  services  for  the  blind  are 
likely  to  be  a  matter  of  educating  air- 
port   and    air    carrier    personnel    to    the 


fact  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  blind  passenger  ought  not  to 
be  considered  "disabled"  at  all. 

In  that  regard,  just  this  past  April 
World  Airways  and  members  of  the  NFB 
cooperated  to  demonstrate  an  emergency 
evacuation  of  blind  people  from  an  air- 
craft. This  is  the  type  of  cooperation 
that  we  at  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion want  to  promote  throughout  the 
industry,  not  just  with  the  blind  but 
with  other  interest  groups  as  well.  And 
because  of  cooperative  efforts  like 
yours  there  is  a  widening  effort  within 
the  aviation  industry  to  improve  sig- 
nificantly this  accommodation  of  those 
with  disabilities.  World  Airways  offers 
special  services  to  persons  with  dis- 
abilities through  its  toll  free  reserva- 
tion number  and  has  also  printed 
inflight  briefing  booklets  in  Braille. 
World  is  also  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  manual  to  help  its  employees 
better  relate  to  persons  with  disabili- 
ties. It  is  my  understanding  that  some 
of  you  commented  on  that  manual  in  its 
dreift  form. 

Piedmont  Airlines  has  joined  World  in 
responding  to  the  unique  needs  of  blind 
persons.  Also,  United  and  American 
Airlines  have  had  talks  with  Mr.  Gashel 
and  Dr.  Jernigan  on  how  they  can  better 
serve  blind  passengers.  This  one-on-one 
approach,  we  believe,  should  be  the 
principal  focus  in  the  quest  for  a 
better,  more  relevant  system. 

We  would  also  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Travel  for  the  Handi- 
capped for  its  efforts  in  improving 
communications  between  air  carriers  and 
advocacy  organizations  like  the  NFB. 
These  are  the  types  of  activities  that 
put    people     in    the    important    personal 
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contact  I  referred  to  earlier.  From 
this,  mutual  respect  and  personal 
relationships  develop  that  no  strictly 
regulatory  approach  could  ever  achieve. 

AIR  TRAVEL  SERVICES 

Other  topics  you  currently  have  under 
discussion  with  the  carriers  include: 
The  seating  of  blind  passengers  near 
emergency  exits;  the  carriage  of  deaf  or 
blind  persons  who  are  unaccompanied ;  and 
the  general  attitude  of  airline  per- 
sonnel toward  the  visually   impaired. 

As  to  the  third  issue,  some  of  your 
literature  refers  to  situations  where 
airline  personnel  have  made  erroneous 
assumptions  about  the  condition  of  blind 
persons,  often  leading  to  embarrassing 
situations.  I  refer  to  instances  when, 
for  example,  carriers  have  required 
blind  persons,  and  others  with  disabili- 
ties, to  sit  on  blankets.  In  this  ease, 
you  point  out  that  airlines,  feeling  the 
pressure  of  current  regulations,  believe 
that  they  must  adopt  these  types  of 
restrictions  even  though  there  may  be  no 
rational  basis  for  them. 

As  a  result,  the  Federation  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  airlines 
remove  from  their  special  procedures  all 
requirements  relating  to  the  blind.  You 
would  have  air  carriers  not  consider  the 
blind  as  handicapped  for  the  purposes  of 
air  travel. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  DOT'S  objectives  closely  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Federation.  The 
Department  wants  to  extricate  itself  and 
the  public  from  the  morass  of  the  regu- 
latory process,  and  you  believe  your 
needs  would  be  better  served  without  any 
misguided  attention.  Our  paths  are  not 
divergent  at  all. 


It  is  my  belief  that  the  processes  set 
up  through  the  Transportation  Facilita- 
tion Committee  and  your  own  carefully 
cultivated  relationships  with  the  trans- 
portation industry  will  lead  us  to  the 
goal  we  all  share:  people  treating  each 
other  with  sensitivity,  respect,  and 
understanding. 

SECTION  504  REGULATION 

While  we  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation do  believe  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  meeting  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  blind  travelers  will 
come  with  less  red  tape  and  improved 
channels  of  communication,  I  can  assure 
you  that  DOT  is  not  operating  in  a 
"never-never  land."  We  realize  that 
good  things  don't  come  to  pass  simply 
because  they  are  good.  Consequently, 
the  Department  will  come  down  on  the 
side  of  regulation  when  there  is  no 
realistic  alternative.  We  have,  in 
fact,  done  so  in  recent  cases  affecting 
your  interests. 

Consider  the  Department's  regulation 
implementing  Section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  As  you  may  know,  our 
rule  contains  language  requiring  that 
transportation  terminals  be  accessible 
to  the  disabled  and,  in  this  regard,  it 
includes  several  provisions  governing 
airport  accommodations  for  the  blind  and 
visually  impaired.  Among  these  are 
requirements  relating  to:  the  admission 
of  dog  guides ;  access  to  flight  informa- 
tion; and  facilities  for  providing 
information  orally. 

We  are  reviewing  our  Section  504  regu- 
lations, and  this  process  may  result  in 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  setting 
forth  revisions  in  the  rules.  If  so, 
the  Department  urges   the  NFB  to  review 
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carefully  and  comment  on  the  document. 
I    don't    have    to    tell    you    how   critical 
your    review  will    be    to    the    formulation 
of  a  final  rule. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
yet  another  aspect  of  the  504  issue.  In 
1982  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  also 
issued  a  regulation  implementing  this 
section  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  With 
the  abolition  of  the  the  CAB  in  January, 
DOT  inherited  that  regulation,  one  that 
has  developed  a  somewhat  controversial 
history. 

The  rule  contains  general  nondiscrim- 
ination language  applying  to  all  air- 
lines and  air  charter  operations.  It 
also  includes  more  specific  nondiscrimi- 
nation and  enforcement  requirements  that 
apply  only  to  those  carriers  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  the  federal 
government. 

Advocacy  groups  sued  the  Board,  argu- 
ing that  all  should  be  subject  to  all 
portions  of  the  regulation.  Last  Jan- 
uary 18,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
decided,  in  a  case  called  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  v.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, as  the  CAB'S  successor,  must 
"Redraft  the  rules  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  apply  them  to  all  commer- 
cial carriers."  The  Administration  is 
examining  the  legal  basis  for  the  deci- 
sion and  is  currently  in  the  process  of 
deciding  whether  to  seek  certiorari  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  narrow  issue  is 
whether  the  decision  in  the  PVA  case  is 
consistent  with  other  504  decisions  and 
whether  an  extension  of  the  rationale  in 
PVA  to  other  situations  might  create 
unintended  problems. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  DOT  is  explor- 
ing   a     variety     of     legal     theories     to 


determine  whether  they  furnish  a  sound 
legal  foundation  for  broader  coverage  of 
the  airline  industry,  and  we  are  doing 
so  in  close  consultation  with  our 
colleagues  in  other  agencies.  As  of 
this  moment,  I  am  unable  to  report  that 
the  Administration  has  reached  a  final 
consensus  on  the  issue.  What  I  do  want 
you  to  know,  however,  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  think  about  it  creatively,  and 
that  we  are  doing  so  in  ways  that  you 
would  support. 

CONCLUSION 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  have  not  always 
appeared  to  be  in  lock -step  in  the  march 
toward  a  transportation  system  fully 
responsible  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
blind  travelers.  I  hope  that  I  can 
leave  you  with  the  sense  that  our  goals 
do  not  run   in  opposite  directions. 

If  you  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  not  been  aggressive 
in  the  rulemaking  arena,  you  are  right. 
But  that  should  not  lead  to  any  false 
conclusions.  We  feel  there  are  more 
effective  methods  of  responding  to  the 
needs  of  blind  travelers.  It  is  always 
easy  to  pretend  to  address  a  problem  by 
issuing  a  notice  or  developing  a  new 
rule.  Too  often,  however,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  problems  were  merely  dis- 
missed  in  this  manner,  not  resolved. 

This  Administration  has  devised  poli- 
cies to  have  people  talking  to  people. 
It  is  time  for  understandings  to  be 
reached  between  providers  and  users. 
Only  in  this  way  can  needs  be  explained 
and  understood  on  a  human  level.  I  can 
commit  to  you,  on  behalf  of  Secretary 
Dole,   that  DOT  will  do  all   that    it  can 
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to      broker      effective      problem-solving 
sessions    between   your  members   and    the 
airline     industry,     and    we    will    do    so 
until    we    are    satisfied    that    the    issues 
have  been  properly  addressed. 

We  ask  only  that  you  join  us  in  bring- 
ing to  those  conversations  a  spirit  of 
good  will  and  friendship.  You  should, 
because  you  will  be  among  friends. 
Don't  give  up  on  the  airlines  because  of 
an  unpleasant  encounter  with  a  belea- 
guered ticket  agent  or  an  uninformed 
cabin     attendant.  Don't     blame     the 

benighted  airline  employee  for  being 
inflexible  when  his  or  her  next  pay 
raise  is  likely  to  depend  upon  his  or 
her  ability  to  "go  by  the  book."  Your 
energy  and  indignation  are  wasted  on  the 
rank  and  file.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
find  the  guy  who  wrote  the  book.  Then 
we'll  begin  to  make  progress. 

I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lems aren't  serious,  they  are.  Give  us, 
however,  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
you.  It  may  well  be  that  the  problems 
aren't  nearly  as  intractable  as  they 
seem.     Thank  you. 


After  Mr.  Shane's  remarks.  President 
Jernigan  said:  "Mr.  Shane,  what  we  want 
is  really  quite  simple.  We  want  to  be 
left  alone  to  travel  in  peace  on  the 
airlines  and  not  have  any  rules  affect- 
ing us  that  don't  apply  to  other  pass- 
engers." 

The  next  presentation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Mark  Warinner,  Manager  of  Procedures, 
Training,  and  Facilitation,  Frontier 
Airlines. 


REMARKS  BY 
MARK  WARINNER 

Air  Travel  and  the  Blind:  Safety, 
Civil  Rights,  and  Public  Policy.  I  read 
in  the  newspaper,  and  I  take  a  look  at 
that  and  1  am  reminded  of  an  oxymoron. 
I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  know  what 
that  is.  Those  are  words  that  are  used 
together,  but  when  you  think  about  them, 
they're       totally       ridiculous.  For 

example,  military  intelligence,  bureau- 
cratic efficiency,  dependable  computers. 
How  about  the  airlines?  Airline  meals? 
Scheduled  departures?  And  on  your 
level— friendly  skies?  Maybe  People's 
Express.  Why  so  unfriendly?  Why  so  at 
odds  with  your  goals?  Why  is  it  so 
tough  for  the  blind  to  be  integrated 
with  the  rest  of  society  of  air 
travelers  on  an  equal  basis?  Why  the  14 
CFR  section?  Why  the  inclusion  there? 
Why  all  the  restrictive  procedures  in 
passenger  handling?  Are  all  these 
things  the  result  of  public  policy? 

Well,  according  to  Black's  Law 
Dictionary,  public  policy  is  the 
community  common  sense  and  common  con- 
science extended  and  applied  throughout 
the  state  to  matters  of  public  morals, 
public  health,  public  safety,  public 
welfare,  and  the  like.  It  is  that  gen- 
eral and  well  settled  public  opinion 
relating  to  man's  plain  duty  to  his 
fellowman,  having  due  regard  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  rela- 
tion and  situation.  Is  there  any  proof 
of  common  sense  or  common  conscience 
problems  with  acceptance  of  the  blind  on 
an  equal  basis  with  all  others?  It 
wouldn't  appear  to  be  so.  In  fact,  it 
would  seem  to  be  just  the  opposite.  How 
about  civil  rights  problems?  Civil 
rights  are  such  as  belong  to  every  citi- 
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zen  (that's  every  citizen)  of  the  state 
or  country— to,  in  a  wider  sense,  all  of 
its  inhabitants;  and  are  not  connected 
with  the  organization  or  administration 
of  government.  They  include  rights  of 
property,  marriage,  protection  of  the 
laws,  freedom  of  contract,  trial  by 
jury,  and  so  forth.  Again,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  problem  there  for 
what  amounts  to  discrimination. 

What  about  safety  problems?  It's 
interesting  to  note  that  there's  no 
definition  of  safety  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  Although  safety  is  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  elements,  the 
actual  regulation  of  safety  is  vested  in 
the  administrator,  but  it's  never  de- 
fined. With  regard  to  the  declaration 
of  policy  of  the  board  (which  was  the 
CAB  and  now  the  DOT )  they  have  to  act  in 
the  public  interest  in  accordance  with 
public  convenience  and  necessity. 
First,  the  assignment  and  maintenance  of 
safety  is  the  highest  priority  in  air 
commerce.  Second,  the  prevention  of  any 
deterioration  in  established  safety  pro- 
cedures. Further  on  down,  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  sound  regula- 
tory environment,  which  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  public.  The  policy  of 
the  administrator  is:  regulation  of  air 
commerce  in  such  a  manner  as  to  best 
promote  its  development  and  safety, 
control  of  the  use  of  the  navigable  air 
space  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
regulation  of  both  civil  and  military 
operations  of  such  air  space  in  the 
interest  of  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
both.  Safety  is  mentioned  over  and  over 
and  over.  And  1  think  that  issue  (with 
no  basis  in  fact  as  was  very  ably 
pointed  out  earlier)  has  never  been 
tested  sufficiently  and  is  the  excuse 
that  amounts  to  discrimination. 


How  do  the  procedures  work?  It  was 
pointed  out.  They're  written  by  people 
like  me— and  I  happen  to  be  the  one  that 
continues  to  write  procedures  at 
Frontier.  They're  submitted  to  the  FAA 
for  approval,  and  in  most  cases  I  would 
agree  it's  more  or  less  a  rubber-stamp 
process.  However,  the  FAA  does  make 
some  decisions  in  that  regard.  I'll 
point  one  of  those  out  in  a  moment. 
They  don't  have  to  give  their  approval. 
Once  airline  procedures  are  approved, 
then  they  are  enforceable  by  the  FAA;  so 
you  kind  of  write  your  own  rules,  and 
then  you're  forced  to  follow  them. 
What's  the  problem?  Frontier  doesn't 
know.  We're  certainly  not  perfect,  but 
I'll  read  you  what  our  current  policies 
are. 

First  off,  there's  a  definition  for 
incapacitated  persons,  and  then  it  says, 
"except  blind  or  deaf  persons."  So, 
blind  or  deaf  are  not  included  in  that. 
We  refer  to  the  chapter.  It  says  blind 
and /or  deaf  persons.  Any  blind  and /or 
deaf  person  in  otherwise  good  health 
shall  be  accepted  for  passage  and  is  not 
considered  handicapped.  A  blind  and /or 
deaf  person  accompanied  by  a  dog  guide 
or  a  hearing  dog  may  be  permitted  to 
carry  the  dog  with  him/her  in  the  cabin 
of  the  aircraft  at  no  extra  charge. 
Blind  and/or  deaf  passengers,  including 
their  dog  guide  or  hearing  dog,  may  be 
seated  anywhere  they  desire— except  at 
the  emergency  exit  windows,  which 
restrict  two  seats  on  one  of  our  air- 
planes and  four  seats  on  the  other. 
We've  asked  the  FAA  for  a  change  in  that 
procedure  (to  permit  blind  persons  to 
sit  in  those  seats).  It  has  not  yet 
been  approved,  and  their  argument  back 
to  us  is  the  one  that  was  put  forward 
that  the  sighted  person  can  see  whether 
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or  not  there's  fire  and  smoke  outside 
that  window.  I  might  point  out  that 
we're  reconfiguring  our  fleet  of  Boeing 
737's,  and  the  emergency  exit  window 
seat  is  being  totally  blocked,  it's  not 
occupied  by  anyone.  At  that  point  in 
time  there  will  be  no  need  to  change  our 
regulations.  In  addition  to  stowing  in 
closets  or  carry -on  bins,  travel  canes 
carried  by  blind  individuals  may  be 
stowed:  one,  under  any  series  of 
connected  passenger  seats  in  the  same 
row;  two,  between  a  non-emergency  exit 
window  seat  and  the  fuselage;  three, 
beneath  any  two  non-emergency  exit 
window  seats  if  the  cane  is  flat  on  the 
floor.  It  goes  on  to  say  all  possible 
assistance  shall  be  rendered  to  blind  or 
deaf  passengers— if  asked  by  the  pass- 
enger. Further  down  it  says:  "If 
desired  by  the  passenger,  early  board, 
and  identify  passenger  to  flight  attend- 
ant." That  is— if  desired  by  the  pass- 
enger. So  what  are  the  problems? 
Frankly,  at  Frontier  we  don't  know.  But 
I  will  say  we're  not  perfect.  Our  peo- 
ple do  make  mistakes,  and  if  we  do,  I  in 
particular  want  to  know  about  them 
because  I  work  with  the  directors  who 
take  care  of  enforcement  action. 

At  the  Phoenix  meeting  last  year  we 
followed  up  with  discussions  with  one  of 
our  line  personnel  (Susan  Lee)  and  made 
some  changes  in  our  policies— and  took 
action  against  a  couple  of  people  who 
treated  some  of  you  rudely.  We  support 
the  Federation's  efforts,  and  currently 
our  video  people  are  working  with  some 
videotapes  which  were  prepared  with  Dr. 
Jernigan.  We're  going  to  be  using  those 
on  the  recurrent  training  of  our  indi- 
viduals. I  would  just  in  closing  say 
that  until  the  rules  are  the  same  every- 
where,   they'll    only    lead    to    confusion. 


And  Frontier,  which  has  one  of  the  best 
safety  records  in  the  sky,  doesn't  seem 
to  understand  the  problem;  and  some  of 
the  other  carriers  with,  I  might  point 
out,  worse  safety  records  seem  to  have  a 
bigger  problem. 

And  the  last  thing  I'd  like  to  say  is 
that  Frontier  has  had  very  few  tire 
failures  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
fact,  we've  had  no  tire  failures  on  our 
recaps.  The  only  failures  we've  had 
have  been  on  new  tires  from  factories. 
And  the  person  who  inspects  those  tires, 
for  which  we've  never  had  a  failure, 
happens  to  be  blind. 


The  next  person  to  speak  following  Mr. 
Warinner  was  W.  James  Host,  Executive 
Mce  President  of  the  National  Tour 
Association. 


REMARKS  BY 
W.   JAMES  HOST 


I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  with 
you  here  today  to  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  of  blind  travelers  and  some 
solutions  that  we  feel  that  we  have  to 
those  problems.  Quite  simply,  the 
National  Tour  Association  is  the  major 
national  trade  association  for  tour 
operators  and  their  suppliers  in  the 
United  States  and  North  America.  The 
National  Tour  Association  has  470  tour 
operators,  who  sell  through  the  better 
than  21,000  travel  agents  that  exist 
here  in  the  United  States.  We  also  have 
2,800  different  tour  supplier  members. 
We  are  the  only  organization,  for 
example,  that  has  every  state  as  a  mem- 
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ber,  every  major  city  as  a  member,  every 
major  airline,  every  hotel  chain,  every 
restaurant  chain,  every  attraction 
chain,  etc.  And  we  are  here  today  to 
tell  you  that  we  want  to  work  with  you 
to  bring  about  what  you  want  to  achieve 
for  the  travel  industry.  For  your 
information,  and  I'm  sure  you  already 
realize  this,  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  is  the  fastest  growing  retail 
industry  in  the  United  States— employing 
more  than  6.8  million  people,  generating 
more  than  two  hundred  billion  dollars 
annually,  and  by  year  2,000  will  be  the 
biggest  industry  in  the  world.  And 
anybody  who  says  that  they  don't  need 
your  business   is  crazy. 

I  don't  propose  today  to  tell  you 
what's  best  for  your  members,  only  what 
I  think  you  might  be  able  to  do  as  a 
collective  voice  of  the  blind  of  this 
country.  To  put  it  mildly,  for  the  last 
few  years  I'm  aware  that  you  haven't 
hidden  your  concerns  about  the  rights  of 
blind  travelers  under  a  basket.  Your 
organization  has  picketed  airports, 
filed  lawsuits,  and  engaged  in  consider- 
able negotiations  with  airlines— 
beginning  with  your  concerns  about  keep- 
ing your  canes  with  you  while  traveling 
on  airplanes  in  1978.  And  your  efforts 
have  received  considerable  national 
press  coverage.  The  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  has  made  the  concerns  of 
blind  travelers  an  important  issue, 
which  must  be  resolved  by  working  with 
and  negotiating  with  our  travel  and 
tourism   industry. 

Your  Director  of  Governmental  Affairs, 
Mr.  James  Gashel,  eloquently  testified 
about  the  concerns  of  blind  travelers 
before  the  House  and  Senate  hearings 
which  the  National  Tour  Association,  the 
Society    for    the   Advancement   of  Travel 


for    the   Handicapped,    and    the   National 
Federation  of   the  Blind  put   together  as 
a    positive    way    of    illustrating    to    the 
Senate  and  the  House  that  there  was  an 
economic  advantage  to  the  blind  travel- 
ing   and    that    the    blind    did    want    to 
travel,    and    they  wanted    to  be    treated 
like    everybody    else.       We     think     (the 
National  Tour  Association  believes)    that 
there  is  an  enormous  untapped  market  of 
blind    or    otherwise    handicapped    travel- 
ers.     The    fact   of   the  matter    (and    the 
thing  that  came  out  in  the  hearing  which 
was  staggering  to  me)    is  that  less  than 
ten     percent     of     you     actually     travel 
because  you  don't  know  what  access  you 
really  have  to  hotels  and  to  all  various 
forms    of    travel    in    the    country.      And 
when     we     made     that     statistical     fact 
known,    if    indeed   we  were   able    to   just 
publish    material    that   would    outline    to 
you  the  access  that  you  have  (facilities 
that    already    have   been   built    that   can 
accommodate  you),  we  would  do  a  great 
deal   toward   turning  around  the  economy 
in     this     country.        The    National    Tour 
Association     would      like     to     have.     Dr. 
Jernigan,    a    closer    working    relationship 
with   you   and  with    the  National  Federa- 
tion   of    the    Blind.      And    I   will    be    in 
contact    with    you    to    discuss    ways    in 
which  we  can  work  cooperatively  together 
to     improve    the    traveling    and    tourism 
market    for   blind    travelers   and    for   the 
industry  as  a  whole.     Finally,  I  want  to 
assure  you  of  the  genuine   interest  that 
our    industry    has    in    seeing   to    it    that 
blind    travelers   are    treated    on   a   basis 
of    equality.       If   a    blind    person   wants 
help   while    traveling,   he   or   she   should 
be   given    it   correctly   and  with   dignity. 
If  a  blind   traveler  doesn't  need  assist- 
ance,   then    it    shouldn't    be   given,   and 
the    blind    traveler    should    be    able    to 
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travel  without  hindrance.  And  our  tour 
operators  are  dedicated  to  that  effort. 
This  conversation  serves  as  a  model  in 
demonstrating  that  blind  persons  really 
do  represent  a  genuine  market  for  the 
travel      and      tourism      industry.  In 

summary,  we  want  your  business.  Let's 
work  together  to  find  ways  to  effective- 
ly build  it,  not  on  the  basis  of  charity 
and  discount  but  on  the  basis  of 
equality  and  dignity. 


The  next  to  speak  was  Judy  Sanders, 
Federationist  from  Minnesota.     She  said: 


REMARKS  BY 
JUDY   SANDERS 


On  November  11  it  was  my  intention  to 
return  from  Boston  home  to  Minneapolis 
from  our  meeting  with  the  Standards  and 
Accreditation  Ckjmmittee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  I  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  crew  of 
People  Express  Airlines  and  by  some 
employees  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  They      were      police 

officers,  and  as  a  result  of  that,  I  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  being  a  dis- 
orderly person.  (That's  how  they  saw 
it.)  Those  charges  also  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  publicity,  so  I  think  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  through 
the  details  of  what  happened— except  to 
say  that  People  Express  had  to  come  up 
with  a  response  to  all  of  it,  because, 
of  course,  everyone  wanted  to  talk  to 
them  and  say  why  was  this  done?  What 
they   began    to   say  was   that   they  were 


"set  up"— that  it  was  done  intentionally 
so  that  we  could  raise  the  issue  and 
solve  this  problem.  The  only  ones  who 
"set  it  up"  were  the  employees  of  People 
Express.  And  they  did  so  by  making 
their  rules  and  deciding  that  that  would 
be  the  day  they  would  choose  to  enforce 
them.  Furthermore,  all  I  did  was  choose 
my  seat  along  with  the  other  passengers. 
The  only  difference  was:  A  flight 
attendant  followed  me  to  my  seat, 
watched  me  take  it,  and  went  away.  And 
it  was  after  that  that  they  decided  I 
should  move.  The  one  thing  that  many 
people  may  not  know  is  that  last 
Thursday  we  went  to  court  to  have  a 
hearing  to  decide  what  to  do.  At  that 
time  the  judge  dismissed  the  charges 
against  me,  so  that  I'm  no  longer  a 
potentially  "disorderly  person."  What 
action  we  will  take  against  People 
Express  has  yet  to  be  determined— but  we 
will  do  something. 

There  is,  I  think,  some  good  in  every- 
thing that  happens  to  us.  For  me  it  is 
to  find  out  how  many  friends  I  have. 
Two  days  after  I  was  arrested  and  had  to 
appear  in  court,  not  only  was  I,  of 
course,  given  legal  support  through  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  but 
many  Federationists  appeared  in  the 
courtroom  that  day  to  show  their  support 
for  what  was  happening.  And  they  were 
there  again  last  Thursday.  I  also  have 
heard  from  many  of  you  over  the  past  few 
months.  You  were  curious  because  you 
wanted  to  know  what  has  happened  to  me 
and  (I  would  hope)  because  you  want  to 
know  what  would  happen  to  you  one  of 
these  days.  For  that  I  want  to  say 
thank  you  and  for  whatever  happens,  it 
will  happen  to  all  of  us.  And  that's 
why  there  is  a  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 
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The  next  to  speak  was  Russell  Ander- 
son, Federation  member  from  Indiana.  He 
said: 


REMARKS  BY 
RUSSELL  ANDERSON 

On  Wednesday,  February  6,  I  finished 
up  the  March  on  Washington  and  went  to 
National  Airport.  Just  like  everyone 
else,  I  had  my  ticket  along  with  me,  and 
I  went  to  the  main  ticket  counter  to  get 
my  seat  assignment.  And  then,  just  like 
everyone  else,  I  boarded  the  airplane 
and  took  my  assigned  seat.  Just  like 
anyone  else.  That  assigned  seat,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  emergency  exit  row. 
And,  I  might  add,  the  assignment  of  the 
seat  was  made  by  U.S.  Air  personnel. 
After  I  sat  in  that  seat,  a  flight 
attendant  immediately  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  I  could  not  sit  there.  He 
insisted  that  there  were  FAA  regulations 
which  required  that  blind  people  cannot 
sit  in  emergency  exit  rows.  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  believe  that  such  an  FAA 
regulation  existed,  and  he  continued  to 
insist  that  it  did.  1  knew  that  it  was 
a  lie,  and  I  stuck  to  my  guns.  Next, 
there  was  a  long  line  of  U.S.  Air  per- 
sonnel (in  increasing  order  of  rank) 
right  up  to  the  Terminal  Manager.  They 
all  tried  to  reason  with  me,  and 
throughout  this  delay  other  passengers 
on  the  plane  became  more  and  more  un- 
happy with  what  they  perceived  as  my 
unreasonable  behavior.  I  told  passen- 
gers who  cared  to  listen  that  I  also 
regretted  the  long  delay  in  our 
departure.       1  wanted    to  get   home   the 


same  as  they  did. 

After  an  hour  went  by  the  airport 
Terminal  Manager  said  to  me  that  if  I 
would  not  leave  that  seat,  he  would  have 
me  arrested.  I  told  him  that  the  choice 
was  his  and  that  I  would  not  move. 
Finally,  he  called  the  FAA  police,  and 
the  Washington  national  office  of  the 
FAA  police  sent  officers  to  arrest  me. 
They  came  onto  the  plane,  and  one  offi- 
cer tried  to  remove  me  forcibly.  I 
asked  if  I  had  been  arrested.  He  said 
that  I  had  not.  I  told  him  that  his 
grabbing  my  arm  and  trying  to  pull  me 
from  my  seat  would  most  likely  be  con- 
sidered a  battery  for  which  I  could 
receive  some  sort  of  judgment  in  a 
court.  At  that  point  the  officer's 
supervisor,  a  sergeant,  came  forward  and 
said,  "You  are  under  arrest." 

At  that  time  I  went  with  the  officers 
(willingly)  to  their  office.  My  rights 
were  read  to  me,  and  I  waited  while  the 
officers  from  the  FAA  police  spent 
thirty  minutes  going  through  manuals  and 
FAA  regulation  books,  looking  at  every 
statement  they  could  find.  Then  they 
admitted  to  me  that  they  could  find 
nothing  to  charge  me  with,  except 
possibly,  hijacking,  and  they  did  not 
think  that  was  practical. 

When  they  had  exhausted  their  own 
resources,  they  called  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office,  which  immediately  advised 
them  to  terminate  the  arrest  and  release 
me.  And  I'd  like  to  add  on  behalf  of 
those  FAA  police  officers  that  they 
could  not  have  been  more  polite  or  more 
courteous  to  me. 

After  I  was  released,  I  returned  to 
the  National  Center  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore.  On  Thursday  night  I,  along 
with  fifty  of  my  friends  from  the  Fed- 
eration,  went    back    to   National   Airport 
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and  we  had  a  demonstration.  We 
attempted  to  get  me  on  the  next  flight 
home.  That  did  not  work  out.  And  on 
the  following  day  (Saturday,  February  8) 
we  filed  a  class  action  suit  on  behalf 
of  all  able-bodied  blind  people  in  this 
country  who  use  commercial  airlines. 

That  is  U.S.  Air.  Now,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  preliminary  stages  of  that 
lawsuit,  and  hopefully  we  will  reach 
some  resolution  very  soon. 


After  these  presentations  there  was 
discussion.  President  Jernigan  began  by 
saying: 

"Mr.  Shane,  you  said  in  your  presenta- 
tion that  FAA  had  deliberately  tried 
(and  that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion had  deliberately  tried)  to  avoid 
making  regulations  and  rules,  and  wanted 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  air  carriers 
and  the  blind.  That  sounds  good.  How- 
ever, Frontier  says,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Warinner,  that  it  submitted  to  you  a 
regulation  (a  proposed  regulation)  say- 
ing that  blind  persons  may  sit  wherever 
they  please,  and  that  you  people  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  dragged 
your  heels.  He  didn't  exactly  say  that 
you  forbade  them  to  do  it,  but  he  very 
nearly  said  that.  I  want  to  know:  Which 
way  is  it?  That  is,  is  the  Department 
of  Transportation  prepared  to  leave  it 
to  us  and  the  airlines,  or  are  you 
really  prepared  (behind  the  scenes)  to 
pressure  the  airlines  into  refusing  to 
let  us  sit  in  the  exit  rows,  and  then  to 
say  to  us  publicly  that  you're  not  pre- 
pared to  make  regulations?  Talk  to  me 
about  it." 

Mr.  Shane:  "Yes,  when  Mark  Warinner 
mentioned    that    the    FAA    had,    in    fact, 


questioned  whether  or  not  Frontier  would 
be  allowed  to  put  blind  passengers  at 
window  seats,  I  made  a  note  to  myself  to 
ask  the  FAA  why  they  were  questioning 
that.  I  honestly  don't  know.  My  under- 
standing is  that,  in  fact,  the  preroga- 
tive does  rest  with  the  airlines— that 
the  FAA  does,  in  fact,  rubber  stamp  the 
regulations  if  they  seem  reasonable,  and 
there  is  a  wide  variety  of  regulations 
that  the  FAA  is  prepared  to  stamp  as 
reasonable.  And  I'd  just  have  to  go 
further  into  it." 

President  Jernigan:  "Okay,  but  you'll 
check   it  out?" 

Mr.  Shane:  "Precisely." 
President   Jernigan:    "All    right.      You 
will,     without     being     prodded     further, 
give  us  an  answer  on  it,  will  you?" 

Mr.  Shane:  "Oh,  yes." 

This  is  the  exact  exchange  of  conver- 
sation which  took  place  between  Presi- 
dent Jernigan  and  Mr.  Shane.  The  con- 
versation occurred  on  July  3,  1985. 
This  article  is  being  written  August  20, 
1985,  and  Mr.  Shane  has  not  (at  least, 
to  the  present)  kept  his  word.  In  view 
of  the  history  of  his  department  this  is 
not  surprising.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be 
expected.  Perhaps  when  he  reads  this, 
he  will  join  his  colleague  Mr.  Murdock 
in  throwing  a  temper  tantrum.  This 
would  give  him  an  excuse  to  try  to 
divert  attention  from  the  issues  and  to 
pretend  that  he  could  not  discuss  the 
matter  further.  The  record  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  the  airline  problem  we 
have  faced   is  disgustingly  shabby. 

But  back  to  the  exchange  at  the  con- 
vention. President  Jernigan  said:  "Mr. 
Shane,  we  are  told  that  we  can't  sit  in 
emergency  exit  rows  because  of  a  safety 
factor.     You  know  this    is   true.     Liquor 
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is   sold  without  any    restraint   to  people 
in    those   exit    rows,    and    that's   a  much 
more    likely    cause   of   blockage   of   those 
rows     (if    a    person    gets    too   much    to 
drink)     than    blindness.        We've     talked 
about    possible    smoke    inside    the   plane. 
The  only  time  that  we  know  of  that  any 
kind  of  problem  occurred  with  smoke  was 
when   a   sighted    person  opened    the   exit 
window.     Now,    I  want  to  raise  with  you 
this    question:     In    1980    statistics    were 
gathered  and  provided   to  us  by  the  U.S. 
Department      of      Transportation      (your 
department).     They  show  deaths  per  ten 
billion      passenger     miles      for      various 
modes     of     transportation.         For     taxis 
there  were    133    deaths    per   ten  million 
passenger    miles.        Yet,     there    are    no 
regulations    telling  us  where  we  can  sit 
in   taxis;    and  most  people  would  regard 
such    regulations    as     foolishness.       For 
trains     it     is     four     people     (not     blind 
people,  but   just  people)   who  get  killed 
every       ten      billion      passenger     miles, 
^ain,    there   are   no    regulations    telling 
us  where  we  can   sit.     Your  department 
tells     us     that     for    every     ten    billion 
passenger    miles    on    the    airplanes,    one 
person     gets     killed.         Now,     when     we 
balance     off     the     safety     record     of    a 
possible     one     person     for     every     ten 
billion   passenger  miles,   and  when   there 
is    no    evidence    that    blind    people    are 
more   of   a    safety    problem    than   others, 
and   when   you    have    the   ongoing  hassle 
with    blind    people   that   occurs  when  we 
are     abused,     arrested,     and     sometimes 
injured    physically    on    planes,    why    on 
earth   doesn't   the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation  initiate  a  rule  that  says   that 
we    will    be    left    alone    until    you    have 
some  evidence  that  we  are  more  of  a  risk 
than  other  people?     Or  else,  why  don't 
you  make    regulations    restricting   us   on 


trains!     Isn't  that  reasonable?" 

Mr.  Shane's  response  was  of  the  same 
caliber  as  the  rest  of  his  reasoning. 
He  began  by  saying  this: 

"Well,  there  are  no  emergency  exits  on 
trains,  so  the  occeision  to  propose  a 
rule  of  that  kind  that  we  have  on  air- 
lines wouldn't  obtain.  There  are  only 
two  ways  to  get  out  of  a  back  seat  of  a 
taxicab,  and  it's  hard  to  restrict 
access  to  those  exits." 

That  is  what  he  said,  and  one  is 
forced  to  wonder  at  the  logic.  Whether 
there  is  "an  emergency  exit"  depends  on 
whether  it  is  called  an  "emergency 
exit."  In  case  of  an  emergency,  it 
would  certainly  be  "an  emergency  exit," 
and  the  fact  that  a  train  has  only  two 
exits  instead  of  a  half  dozen  or  more 
would  seem  to  make  the  two  even  more 
important.  If  blind  people  might  block 
the  aisles  of  airplanes  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, might  they  not  do  the  same  with 
trains?  They  could  be  required  to  sit 
next  to  the  window  and  never  in  an  aisle 
seat.  This  would  keep  them  out  of  the 
way  while  sighted  people  saved  them- 
selves in  time  of  emergency.  Presumably 
they  could  be  comforted  by  the  promise 
that  train  personnel  would  come  and  get 
them  when  everybody  else  was  out— 
unless,  of  course,  they  remembered  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  in  such  emergen- 
cies and  that  the  first  ones  off  are  the 
ones  who  survive;  or  unless  they  remem- 
bered the  incident  of  the  airplane  crash 
in  Spain  when  flight  personnel  panicked 
and  beat  everybody  else  in  the  rush  to 
get  out. 

And  what  about  that  business  about 
there  being  only  two  ways  out  of  the 
back  seat  of  a  taxi?  Surely  the  blind 
person  could  be  required  to  sit  in  the 
middle  of  the  seat  so  that  sighted  pass- 
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engers     on     either     side    would     not    be 
blocked  in  case  of  emergency  and  would 
have  the  first  crack  at  getting  out. 

Ridiculous?  Of  course  it  is  ridicu- 
lous—but so  is  the  entire  scenario  of 
the  airline  insanity.  Can  any  person  in 
his  or  her  right  mind  really  believe 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
safety? 

Mr.  Shane  concluded  his  response  to 
the  question  by  saying  this:  "Is  it  in 
fact  sensible  to  restrict  the  access  to 
emergency  exit  rows  on  airlines?  I 
frankly  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  the 
airline  personnel  who  have  drafted  rules 
for  some  airlines  say  so.  They  honestly 
believe  right  now  that  there  is  a  pur- 
pose to  that  regulation.  I  had  the 
occasion,  as  1  was  flying  here  last 
night,  to  sit  down  with  a  cabin  attend- 
ant on  Eastern  Airlines.  1  was  flying 
to  Atlanta  unfortunately,  because  that's 
the  only  way  to  get  to  Louisville  from 
Washington— by  Atlanta  if  you  leave 
after  8:00.  1  asked  her— simply  because 
I  had  a  lot  of  free  time  on  that 
flight— how  were  cabin  attendants 
trained  to  deal  with  blind  passengers  on 
Eastern.  She  immediately  told  me  that, 
of  course,  a  blind  passenger  is  always 
expected  to  sit  at  a  bulkhead  seat 
because  there  is  more  room  for  the  dog 
guide  at  a  bulkhead  seat.  I  said: 
'Well,  are  you  aware  that  blind  pass- 
engers have  a  very  different  view  of 
that?'     She  said,   'No,   I'm  not.' 

"I  said,  'What  about  emergency  row 
exits?' 

"She  said,  'Well,  we  always  like  to 
have  a  large,  able-bodied  man  sitting  at 
the  window  seat,  because  he  has  to  open 
the  door.  And  then  I  always  want  three 
people  in  that  row  who  can  handle  the 
whole  business   of  evacuating  the  plane. 


One  is  going  to  handle  the  slide;  one  is 
going  to  handle  the  door  and  stand  on 
the  wing  just  outside  and  help  people 
out;  and  the  third  one  will  do  something 
else.' 

"In  other  words  there's  this  whole 
procedure  that  Eastern  has  developed  to 
maximize  the  prospects  of  everybody  on 
that  airplane  getting  out.  Now,  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  that's  right.  I  can't 
begin  to  evaluate  that.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  airline  safety.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  Eastern  sincerely 
believes  that  this  is  a  sensible  pro- 
cedure. They  have  been  in  the  business 
for  a  long  time.  They  have  to  be  shown 
(along  the  lines  of  the  World  Airways 
experiment  in  April)  that  their 
assumptions  are  incorrect.  We  need  more 
of  those  demonstrations.  I'm  sorry  that 
they  are  not  starting  from  the 
assumption  that  blind  passengers  are 
like  everybody  else  and  that  it  has  to 
be  proven  to  them.  But  that  is  a  fact 
of     life.  People     do     have     strange 

assumptions  about  what  blind  passengers 
can  and  cannot  do  on  airplanes,  and  we 
have  to  sit  down  and  work  with  the  air- 
lines and  demonstrate  that  those 
assumptions  are  incorrect  when  they  are. 
And  that  is  the  only  way  we're  ever 
going  to  achieve  the  objectives  that 
we're  striving  for.  A  regulation  will 
not  do  the  trick." 

President  Jernigan:  "Eastern  simply 
does  not  do  what  you  tell  me  they  say 
they  do.  You  know,  you  can't  just  shrug 
and  say:  'That's  too  bad'— or  'she  (the 
flight  attendant)  told  me'— or  'it's 
just  fate.'  It's  not  fate,  and  we're 
not  prepared  to  put  up  with  it  forever. 
Look  here!  I've  flown  on  Eastern 
flights.  They  simply  do  not  select 
people    and    but    a    big,    healthy,    able- 
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bodied  man  in  the  window  seat.  It  just 
doesn't  happen.  And  I  tell  you  further- 
more that  you  can  go  on  that  Eastern 
flight  and  let  that  big,  healthy,  able- 
bodied  man  or  (for  that  matter)  that 
frail,  tiny  woman,  sit  in  the  exit  seat; 
and  they  will  give  you  liquor  on  that 
plane  until  you  drink  yourself  into 
insensibility.  You  know  that.  And  it 
won't  do  to  say:  'Well,  they  aren't 
supposed  to.'  They  do— whether  they're 
supposed  to  or  not!" 

Mr.  Shane:  "She  was  telling  me  her  own 
personal  preference." 

President  Jernigan:  "I  don't  care  what 
her  personal  preference  is.  You  began 
by  saying,  as  1  understood  it,  that 
that's  what  Eastern  does." 

Mr.  Shane:  "No,  you  misunderstood." 

After  this  exchange  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  give  and  take  between  Mr.  Shane 
and  members  of  the  Federation.  Most  of 
it  was  of  the  same  general  character  as 
that  which  has  already  been  described. 
Toward  the  end,  an  exchange  between  Mr. 
Shane  and  John  Halverson,  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  summed  things 
up  about  as  well  as  anything  could. 


Mr.  Halverson:  "In  1974  the  FAA 
developed  a  proposed  rule-making  on  the 
carriage  of  the  handicapped  by  airlines. 
According  to  this,  blind  persons  would 
not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  exit  row 
seats.  There  was  a  great  hue  and  cry 
against  this,  and  the  proposed  rule- 
making was  withdrawn.  In  1977  a  regula- 
tion was  promulgated  (14  CFR  121.586) 
which  says  that  airlines  can  make  their 
own  rules  for  carriage  of  the  handi- 
capped. At  about  the  same  time  an 
advisory  circular  (120-32)  was  promul- 
gated. This  advisory  circular,  which 
does  not  have  the  force  of  law,  said 
that  blind  people  should  be  seated  near 
floor  level  exits.  Airlines  use  this 
advisory  circular  when  they  talk  about 
where  we  should  or  should  not  be  seated. 
This  has  no  force  in  law.  Right  now  the 
FAA  has  no  rule,  no  law,  no  regulation 
that  says  it's  illegal  for  us  to  sit  in 
the  exit  rows.  Can  you,  Mr.  Shane, 
explain  to  this  Federation  what  evi- 
dence, what  real  evidence,  can  be  cited 
to  show  that  we  should  not  be  sitting  in 
exit  rows?" 
Mr.  Shane:  "No." 


OF  AIRLINES,  KOWTOWING,  AND  BRAILLE   BROCHURES 


The  story  is  told  that  when  George, 
III  was  on  the  throne  in  the  1700's  and 
England  ventured  forth  to  the  far 
frontiers,  an  English  officer  found  his 
way  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  China.  He 
asked  for  an  audience  with  the  emperor 
and  was  told  that  he  could  have  it  if  he 


would  kowtow.  He  asked  what  it  meant 
and  was  told  that  he  must  approach  the 
emperor  walking.  Then,  at  a  certain 
distance  he  must  get  down  on  his  knees. 
Still  closer  he  must  get  on  his  belly 
and  crawl.  For  the  last  few  feet  he 
must    put    out    his    tongue    and    lick    the 
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dirt.  That  was  to  "kowtow."  After  some 
reflection,  he  said  that  he  would  do  it 
if  a  Chinese  officer  of  comparable  rank 
would  kowtow  to  a  picture  of  George, 
III,  which  he  conveniently  happened  to 
have  with  him.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  kowtowing  ever  occurred. 

When  Jeffrey  Shane,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy  and  International 
Affairs  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Transportation,  spoke  at  the  convention 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
in  Louisville  this  summer,  he  counseled 
patience  and  understanding.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  he  said,  should 
not  make  a  rule  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion against  the  blind.  The  matter 
should  be  left  for  the  airlines  and  the 
blind  to  negotiate.  You  can't  make 
people  do  things,  Mr.  Shane  told  us. 
The  blind  will  have  to  convince  the 
airlines.  The  problem,  we  kept  telling 
Mr.  Shane,  is  the  very  existence  of  any 
special  rules  or  regulations  affecting 
the  blind.  What  we  want  is  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  our  money  and  travel  in 
peace  like  anybody  else.  If  we  are 
singled  out  for  special  treatment,  every 
airline  employee  who  feels  the  urge  will 
try  to  custodialize  and  bully  us. 

When  Peggy  Pinder  (blind  Federationist 
and  lawyer,  who  lives  in  Iowa)  left  the 
convention  to  fly  home  she  could  not,  in 
her  wildest  imaginings,  have  dreamed 
that  she  would  encounter  the  kind  of 
irrational  abuse  and  harassment  which 
she  received  from  an  Ozark  Airlines 
flight  attendant.  She  was  badgered, 
lied  to,  and  threatened  with  a  fine— and 
for  what?  Because  she  would  not  read 
(or  pretend  to  read)  a  Braille  copy  of  a 
brochure  which  the  flight  attendant 
brought  her,  or  alternatively  answer  a 
quiz.   AND  ALL  IN  THE  NAME  OF  SAFETY. 


Yes,   there   is  such  a  thing  as  selective 
insanity. 

Miss  Pinder  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Shane,  giving  the  details  of  what 
happened.  Her  letter  was  dated  July  23, 
1985.  Mr.  Shane  called  her  on  the  eve- 
ning of  August  21,  1985.  He  began  by 
apologizing  for  waiting  a  month  to  do 
it,  saying  that  the  letter  had  been  lost 
in  the  mazes  of  his  office  and  had  just 
been  brought  to  his  attention.  Mr. 
Shane's  proposed  remedies  for  the  treat- 
ment Miss  Pinder  received  demonstrate 
that  he  learned  little  at  our  conven- 
tion, and  perhaps  is  incapable  of  learn- 
ing. 

He  said  that  this  was  doubtless  an 
isolated  instance  and  that  it  had  simply 
been  Miss  Finder's  misfortune  to  en- 
counter somebody  with  a  "screw  loose." 
Miss  Pinder  patiently  explained  to  him 
(as  we  had  repeatedly  done  at  the  con- 
vention) that  the  very  issue  we  are 
raising  is  the  fact  that  this  sort  of 
conduct  is  not  an  isolated  issue.  (The 
correspondence  reprinted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  the  Monitor  gives  ample 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  conten- 
tion.) Mr.  Shane  seemed  bewildered  by 
it  all  and  kept  saying  that  he  didn't 
know  why  blind  people  had  to  keep 
repeating  their  personal  horror  stories. 

When  he  got  past  this  first  issue,  Mr. 
Shane  had  a  few  other  suggestions.  He 
thought  that  if  we  could  gather  evidence 
that  foreign  airlines  have  no  special 
rules  or  requirements  concerning  the 
blind,  airlines  in  this  country  (who 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Shane,  much  im- 
pressed by  the  safety  records  of  the 
foreign  companies)  might  relent.  He 
indicated  that  he  might  try  to  gather 
such  information  but  made  it  clear  that 
it  was    very    low  on   his    list   of   priori- 
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ties. 

Finally,  Mr.  Shane  told  Miss  Pinder 
that  she  could  have  prevented  the  entire 
incident  by  simply  doing  what  the  flight 
attendant  demanded.  Yes,  she  could 
have,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  human- 
ity itself  is  diminished  by  demeaning 
submission.  We  do  not  live  in  Imperial 
China.  Perhaps  one  of  us  might  be  will- 
ing to  kowtow  if  Mr.  Shane  would  recip- 
rocate in  the  presence  of  a  suitable 
portrait.  Here      is      Peggy      Pinder's 

letter: 


Sioux  City,  Iowa 
July  23,  1985 

Mr.  Jeffrey  N.  Shane 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary   for 
Policy  and   International  Affairs 
Department  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shane: 

As  every  blind  traveler  these  days 
must,  I  entered  the  Louisville  Airport 
on  my  way  home  from  the  convention  hop- 
ing for  peace  and  prepared  for  disrup- 
tion. The  treatment  I  received  was  not 
the  worst  experienced  by  homebound  con- 
vention-goers. Two  of  our  members  were 
arrested  in  Louisville  after  sitting  in 
seats  assigned  to  them  by  the  airline, 
which  turned  out  to  be  exit  row  seats. 
That   is,  of  course,  another  tale. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  homeward 
journey.  I  traveled  Ozark  Airlines,  the 
only  major  air  carrier  which  has  con- 
tinuously served  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  dur- 
ing my  residence  here  and  one  with  which 
I  am  consequently  very  fsimiliar. 
Ozark's  entire  fleet  is  composed  of  DC- 9 


planes  of  two  sizes,  the  shorter  and  the 
longer  ones.  The  planes  have  a  front 
exit,  two  overwing  exits  on  each  side, 
and  the  "tailcone  exit  only  used  under 
the  supervision  of  a  uniformed  crew 
member"  as  the  safety  briefing  says.  I 
customarily  sit  in  the  smoking  section 
and  on  the  part  side  next  to  the  fuse- 
lage, if  possible.  On  Ozark  planes,  the 
port  side  has  only  two  seats  and  the 
smoking  section  is  between  the  rearward 
port  overwing  exit  and  the  tailcone 
exit.  Ozark  has  installed  steel  buttons 
on  the  sides  of  the  overhead  storage  bin 
units  at  the  point  where  exit  rows  occur 
for  the  easy  location  of  exit  rows  by 
crew  members  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency involving  loss  of  lights.  The 
crews  call  these  Braille  knobs.  I 
always  listen  to  the  safety  briefings  as 
the  plane  taxis  to  the  runway  to  learn 
if  anything  has  changed. 

Some  time  ago,  Ozark  transcribed  into 
Braille  the  printed  safety  cards  placed 
in  the  seat  pockets  for  sighted  passen- 
gers. I  read  one  once,  and  it  contained 
information  I  already  possessed  about 
safety  on  Ozark  planes. 

I  followed  my  usual  custom  as  I 
boarded  Ozark  flight  718  scheduled  to 
leave  Louisville  at  8:03  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
July  7,  1985.  I  was  assigned  seat  20 -A 
and  boarded  without  incident.  The  usual 
safety  briefing  was  given.  The  plane 
took  off  for  St.  Louis.  The  "fasten 
seat  belts"  sign  was  turned  off.  Then 
the  interesting  portion  of  my  trip 
began. 

A  flight  attendant,  later  identified 
as  Kay  Damaso,  came  to  my  seat  and 
stated  she  had  a  safety  booklet  that  I 
was  to  read.  I  replied  that  I  was  a 
regular  flier  with  Ozark  and  feimiliar 
with    the  material    in   the  booklet.     Kay 
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replied  that  I  was  to  take  the  booklet 
and  read  it  anyway.  I  replied  that  Kay 
had  done  her  job  by  bringing  the  booklet 
to  me  and  that  she  was  not  responsible 
for  making  me  read  the  booklet.  I  was 
well  aware  that  this  was  not  a  require- 
ment of  Kay's  job,  but  simply  a  service 
offered  by  Ozark.  However,  Kay  began 
her  contact  with  me  in  a  very  vigorous 
manner,  so  I  thought  I  would  reassure 
her  by  stating  that  1  realized  she  felt 
she  was  doing  her  job.  I  said  I  didn't 
care  to  read  the  booklet  and  thanked  her 
for  offering  it.  I  turned  back  to  read- 
ing the  book  I  had  brought  with  me,  and 
Kay  insisted  on  continuing  the  conversa- 
tion. Kay  told  me  that  if  I  knew  about 
the  exit  rows,  then  I  was  to  tell  her 
what  rows  were  the  exit  rows  on  that 
plane.  I  replied  that  I  was  familiar 
with  the  plane  and  Kay  again  told  me 
that  I  would  have  to  tell  her  where  the 
exit  rows  were  or  read  the  booklet. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  flight  this 
choice,  booklet,  or  quiz  was  repeatedly 
presented  to  me. 

Kay  stated  that  there  was  an  FAA  man 
on  board  and  that,  consequently,  she  was 
compelled  to  insist  that  I  read  the 
booklet  or  pass  the  test.  Feeling  that 
Kay  herself  felt  her  job  was  on  the  line 
with  this  matter,  I  took  the  booklet 
from  her,  placed  it  in  the  seat  pocket 
in  front  of  me,  and  told  Kay  that  she 
had  now  done  her  job,  that  no  one  could 
deny  I  had  taken  the  booklet,  and  that 
that  should  end  the  matter.  Kay  replied 
by  stating  that  I  would  be  subject  to  a 
heavy  fine  if  I  did  not  read  the  booklet 
or  pass  the  test.  I  said  that  that  was 
fine,  that  we  would  take  the  matter  up 
when  we  got  to  St.  Louis,  and  Kay 
replied  by  stating  that  1  would  not  be 
allowed     to   make    my    connecting    flight 


with  Ozark  out  of  St.  Louis   if  I  did  not 
read   the  booklet  or  pass   the  quiz. 

This  remark  genuinely  focused  my 
attention.  Before  this  time  1  had 
merely  been  refusing  a  service  a  flight 
attendant  mistakenly  thought  she  was 
required  to  give  me.  When  she  mentioned 
the  "heavy  fine,"  I  ignored  the  comment 
as  clearly  designed  to  frighten  and 
intimidate  me  and  as  based  on  nothing. 
If  any  FAA  requirement  had  been  violated 
with  respect  to  me,  the  airline  and  not 
I  would  be  subject  to  penalties  (though 
1  knew  FAA  regulations  were  not  involved 
here).  But  Kay  had  just  threatened  to 
ground  me  in  St.  Louis  when  1  knew  that 
there  was  no  plane  other  than  the  one  I 
intended  to  take  leaving  that  night  for 
Sioux  City.  When  Kay  stated  that  I 
would  not  be  allowed  to  "make  your  con- 
nection on  Ozark  out  of  St.  Louis,"  I 
was  so  startled  that  I  simply  replied, 
"What?"  Kay  repeated  her  statement  and 
I  decided  that  the  matter  had  gotten 
serious.  I  turned  to  the  man  seated 
next  to  me  in  seat  20-B  and  apologized 
to  him,  knowing  what  was  bound  to 
follow,  stating  that  the  flight  attend- 
ant didn't  know  what  she  was  talking 
about,  and  then  turned  back  to  her. 

The  rest  of  my  conversations  with  Kay 
on  the  plane  merge  together  in  my  mind. 
In  a  fifty-five  minute  flight,  we  had 
four  or  five  conversations  on  this 
topic,  and  I  can't  separate  one  from 
another.  I  told  Kay  that  I  wanted  her 
name  and  address  written  down  for  me. 
She  complied,  handing  me  one  of  the  two 
pieces  of  paper  I  have  enclosed.  Kay 
informed  me  that  I  would  be  taken  in 
hand  as  soon  as  the  plane  reached  the 
ground.  She  variously  stated  that  I 
would  be  escorted  through  the  airport  to 
an  unspecified   location  by   the  FAA  man 
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she  said  was  on  board  and,  at  another 
time,  by  airport  security.  She  did  not 
use  the  term  but  clearly  implied  that  I 
would  be  taken  into  custody  for  my  fail- 
ure to  read  the  booklet  while  she 
watched.  During  each  separate  conversa- 
tion, Kay  mentioned  the  "heavy  fine"  I 
would  have  to  pay  for  not  reading  the 
booklet.  During  the  final  conversation 
she  said,  "I  don't  know  why  you're  doing 
this  to  me.  I'm  just  trying  to  save  you 
from  a  heavy  fine." 

Also,  during  every  conversation  Kay 
mentioned  the  "FAA  man"  she  stated  was 
"in  the  cockpit."  As  Kay  became  more 
insistent,  she  mentioned  this  personage 
more  and  more  and  finally  purported  to 
be  carrying  messages  from  him  to  me 
concerning  the  requirement  to  read  the 
booklet  and  the  fine.  Kay  also  brought 
me,  at  my  insistence,  the  name,  work 
address  and  phone  number,  and  official 
title  of  the  FAA  man  written  down  on  a 
second  piece  of  paper,  which  I  also  have 
enclosed.  This  second  piece  of  paper, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
the  same  hand  as  the  first,  recites: 
"Mr.  Paul  L.  Johnston,  FAA  St.  Louis, 
Dist.,  Aircraft  Safety  Inspector, 
Regional  Div.,  A/C  314-423-9257." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  flight  I  got 
off  with  the  other  passengers,  stepping 
onto  the  jetway  in  my  regular  turn.  At 
this  point  I  was  instructed  by  Kay  to 
step  to  the  right  side  of  the  jetway 
where  an  "Ozark  vice  president"  was 
waiting  to  talk  to  me.  I  stepped  to  the 
side,  and  there  was  no  one  there  but  the 
flight  attendant  that  I  could  hear.  I 
told  Kay  that  I  was  going  on  into  the 
terminal  since  I  couldn't  hear  a  thing 
standing  there  on  the  jetway  and  also 
since  I  felt  as  though  I  were  being 
taken  conspicuously  into  custody  by  the 


flight  attendant  as  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  walked  by  and  looked.  I  had 
ailready  told  Kay  on  the  plane  that  I  was 
most  desirous  of  speaking  with  her 
supervisor  and  I  now  repeated  this,  then 
started  up  the  jetway.  Kay  told  me 
emphatically  to  stay  where  I  was.  I 
just  kept  walking.  Kay  then  told  some- 
one behind  her  in  a  loud  voice  that  she 
would  follow  me,  then  ran  up  the  jetway 
after  me.  This,  of  course,  strengthened 
the  impression  I  had  of  being  in 
custody.  When  I  arrived  in  the  terminal 
I  stepped  to  the  side  and  began  to  wait. 
Kay  had  told  me  that  the  FAA  man  on 
board  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  very 
much  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  No  FAA  man 
appeared  and  no  Ozark  vice  president 
either.  I  finally  told  Kay  that  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  these  gentlemen  and 
she  replied  that  the  FAA  man  had  left 
because  he  had  "a  close  connection"  and 
that  the  Ozark  vice  president  had  left 
because  he  had  "an  emergency"  to  take 
care  of.  Kay  stated  that  an  Ozark  man- 
ager was  on  her  way.  I  said  that  was 
fine,  that  I  simply  wanted  to  talk  to  an 
Ozark  ground  official.  Kay  then  stated 
that  she  didn't  understand  why  I 
wouldn't  read  the  safety  booklet  or 
answer  the  quiz  questions,  that  it  would 
have  been  okay  if  I  had  simply  pretended 
to  read  the  booklet,  but  that  I  had  to 
do  at  least  that.  Kay  stated  that  I 
didn't  understand  the  situation,  that 
the  fine  on  any  airline  which  didn't 
require  this  was  very  heavy.  By  this 
statement,  Kay  revealed  that  she  had 
known  all  along  she  was  lying  to  me  in 
the  plane  and  known  all  along  that,  if 
there  was  a  violation  of  regulations  of 
this  type  involved,  the  airline  and  not 
the  passenger  would  be  the  one  punished. 
I  asked  Kay  when  was  the  last  time  she 
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had  required  a  sighted  passenger  to  read 
the  printed  card  or  to  answer  test  ques- 
tions   about    safety.      Kay    replied    that 
"that  was  different." 

An  Ozark  manager,  Cathy  Mahler,  then 
appeared  and  asked  what  the  problem  was. 
Before  either  Kay  or  I  said  much  of 
anything,  Mahler  stated  that  she  had 
often  seen  me  flying  on  Ozark  through 
St.  Louis  and  also  stated  that  she  was 
aware  that  most  blind  passengers  pre- 
ferred to  be  left  alone  and  preferred 
not  to  receive  any  special  treatment  of 
any  kind.  I  don't  know,  but  I  wonder  if 
Mahler  thought  at  this  point  that  the 
flight  attendant  and  I  were  having  a 
disagreement  about  whether  I  would  be 
"allowed"  to  walk  through  the  airport  by 
myself.  At  any  rate  Kay  then  stated 
firmly  that  the  trouble  was  that  I  would 
not  read  the  safety  booklet  or  answer 
questions  showing  familiarity  with 
safety.  This  concluded  her  presentation 
during  which  I  was  silent.  I  then 
stated  that  Kay  had  offered  the  booklet 
to  me,  that  I  had  declined  it,  that  the 
flight  attendant  had  then  repeatedly 
told  me  that  1  would  be  subject  to  a 
heavy  fine  if  I  didn't  read  the  booklet 
or  answer  the  questions,  and  that  the 
flight  attendant  told  me  I  wouldn't  be 
allowed  on  my  connecting  Ozark  flight  if 
I  didn't  read  the  booklet.  When  1  began 
to  mention  the  threats  of  a  heavy  fine, 
Kay  began  to  break  in,  stating  that  she 
had  not  said  that  and  that  I  was  lying. 
I  ignored  her,  but  she  made  the  same 
statements  about  my  description  of  her 
threats  concerning  my  next  flight.  I 
asked  Mahler  if  I  would  be  allowed  to 
take  my  connecting  flight.  Mahler 
didn't  answer  my  question  the  first 
couple  of  times  since  she  was  getting 
considerable    interference    in   her    think- 


ing from  Kay's  protestations  but,  on  the 
third  time,  she  replied  to  my  question 
that  yes,  of  course,  1  could  take  my 
next  Ozark  flight  without  any  problem. 

We  were  at  a  gate  part  way  down  the  C 
concourse  at  Lambert.  The  C  and  D  con- 
courses meet  just  before  the  security 
checkpoint  so  that  one  is  not  required 
to  re-enter  security  before  passing  from 
C  to  D.  I  walked  up  C  to  the  inter- 
section and  was  part  way  down  D  con- 
course when  I  heard  a  man  jogging  behind 
me  saying,  "Ma'am,  ma'am."  I  was  the 
only  person  around  that  area  of  the 
concourse  and  he  was  coming  right  up 
behind  me,  so  I  finally  turned  around 
and,  as  I  did  so,  I  noticed  that  he  was 
carrying  a  two-way  radio.  He  stated  he 
was  from  Ozark  and  I  almost  lost  it 
because  I  felt  I  was  being  pursued  by 
Ozark  Airlines.  However,  1  said  nothing 
and  he  went  on  to  relate  that  he  was  a 
ground  crew  member  from  the  flight  I  had 
just  left  and  that  he  had  heard  the 
entire  exchange  between  Kay  and  me  in 
the  terminal  and  had  also  heard  Mahler 
when  she  arrived.  This  ground  crew 
member  stated  that  he  wanted  me  to  know 
that  he  had  been  stationed  just  outside 
the  jetway  in  the  terminal  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  flight  and  that  there  was 
no  FAA  man  on  the  plane.  He  had  been  so 
incensed  at  the  flight  attendant's 
statements  overheard  by  him  that  there 
was  such  an  official  on  board  that  he 
had  followed  me  as  soon  as  his  duties 
were  completed  to  tell  me  that.  I 
replied  that  I  hadn't  for  a  minute 
believed  that  there  was  such  an  official 
on  board,  but  that  the  flight  attendant 
had  given  me  a  piece  of  paper  with  the 
man's  name  and  title,  which  1  showed  to 
him.  His  confidence  in  his  opinion  was 
shaken  by  seeing  a  name  and   title,  but 
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he    continued    to    insist    that    there    had 
been  no  FAA  man  that  he  was  aware  of  on 
the  flight. 

The  rest  of  my  trip  went  along  without 
incident. 

After  I  got  home  I  called  the  number 
listed  as  the  purported  FAA  man's  work 
number,  314-423-9257,  during  regular 
business  hours.  I  reached  an  eleven- 
year-old  boy  who  stated  that  I  was  talk- 
ing to  a  private  house,  that  no  one 
named  Paul  Johnston  lived  there,  then 
inquired  if  I  was  calling  about  Bingo. 
Next,  I  called  information  and  called 
the  number  listed  in  the  St.  Louis 
directory  for  the  St.  Louis  FAA  office. 
The  person  who  answered  the  phone  con- 
firmed that  I  had  reached  the  FAA  St. 
Louis  office  and  stated  that  no  one 
named  Paul  Johnston  worked  there.  She 
also  stated  that  there  are  no  job  cate- 
gories as  "aircraft  safety  inspectors," 
that  all  safety  inspectors  are  classed 
as  "aviation  inspectors"  with  a  speci- 
fying word  added  to  indicate  which  of 
three  types  of  inspector  the  particular 
person  is.  She  also  stated  that  Kansas 
City  and  not  St.  Louis  is  classed  as  a 
regional  office,  so  I  next  called  Kansas 
City,  where  I  reached  the  FAA  regional 
office.  I  received  the  same  answer 
there.  No  Paul  Johnston  worked  there; 
there  is  no  job  title  "aircraft  safety 
inspector." 

Mr.  Shane,  I  did  not  get  arrested  and 
strip-searched  in  St.  Louis  as  two  Fed- 
erationists  did  in  Louisville.  In  that 
sense,  I  suppose  I  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain about.  But  I  was  singled  out, 
threatened,  humiliated,  ordered  not  to 
leave  the  jetway  as  though  I  were  in 
custody,  and  treated  as  a  second-class 
citizen.  This  was  all  done  because  of 
my  blindness,   the  conclusions  one  flight 


attendant  drew  because  of  my  blindness, 
and  her  statement  that  the  FAA  required 
her  to  behave  as  she  did. 

I  can't  explain  why  this  particular 
flight  attendant  chose  to  go  so  far  to 
try  to  intimidate  and  frighten  me.  Per- 
haps, eis  we  discussed  in  Louisville,  it 
was  her  position  as  a  flight  attendant 
that  drove  her  to  patronize  all  the 
passengers  and  to  conclude,  in  my  case, 
that  her  role  as  protector  extended  far 
beyond  her  duty  to  other  passengers. 
She  told  me  that  the  blind  were  differ- 
ent from  the  sighted  for  her  purposes. 
Perhaps  she  honestly  believed  that  she 
was  required  to  make  me  read  the  booklet 
and  when  she  found  resistance  believed 
she  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  up 
the  "heavy  fine"  and  the  FAA  man  to 
scare  me  into  submission.  Perhaps  Ozark 
has  simply  missed  on  this  one,  mistaken- 
ly hiring  a  person  who  will  overuse  her 
authority  whenever  she  can  out  of  some 
need  to  be  better  than  someone  else. 
For  whatever  reason,  Kay  used  the  FAA 
and  her  statement  that  she  was  required 
to  do  what  she  did  to  justify  herself  to 
me  and  to  the  passengers  near  me. 

Until  the  FAA  gets  itself  out  of  the 
business  of  separating  blind  passengers 
and  requiring  different  treatment  for 
us,  this  type  of  treatment  will  occur. 
United  said  of  the  two  arrested  pass- 
engers in  Louisville  that  they  plotted 
to  be  seated  in  exit  row  seats  so  that 
they  could  make  a  heroic  stand  and  get 
arrested.  This  is  nonsense.  The  pass- 
enger doesn't  assign  the  seat;  the  air- 
line employee  does  with  the  screen  visi- 
ble only  to  him  or  her. 

But  we  the  blind  are  not  entering 
airports  looking  for  trouble  or  waiting 
to  create  confrontations  or  hoping  to 
engage    in    heroics.      We    enter    airports 
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like  everyone  else,  with  a  place  to  go, 
having  made  the  choice  to  fly  there. 
Some  people  love  to  travel.  Some  find 
it  a  chore.  Some  are  frightened  by 
flying.  But  if  you  are  a  blind  person 
in  America  today,  any  of  this  pales 
before  what  may  happen  to  you,  quiet  and 
peaceful  and  compliant  though  you  may 
be,  when  you  step  into  the  air  travel 
system.  Please,  Mr.  Shane,  try  to  find 
a  way   to  eliminate   from  our   lives   this 


constant  threat  of  hard  words  and  hard 
deeds  by  others  that  the  blind  face 
whenever  we  fly.  You  don't  know  when  it 
will  strike.  But  when  it  does,  it  is 
always  unpleasant,  usually  publicly 
humiliating,  and  sometimes  costly  and 
violent. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Peggy  Pinder 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  AIRLINES: 
WHIM,  ABUSE,  AND    INSANITY 


Blind  persons  who  venture  to  travel  on 
commercial  airplanes  these  days  are 
subjected  to  unbelievable  harassment  and 
abuse.  Because  the  airlines  insist  on 
making  special  rules  for  the  blind, 
flight  attendants  and  other  personnel 
have  the  incentive  to  exercise  the 
natural  human  urge  to  custodialize  and 
dominate.  In  this  article  we  are  re- 
printing correspondence  which  reveals 
the  pattern. 

A  blind  professor  is  required  to  move 
from  his  preassigned  seat  and  is  thus 
unable  to  converse  with  the  sighted 
professor  with  whom  he  is  traveling. 
The  airline  later  apologizes  and  sends 
him  $150.  Blind  people  are  required  to 
sit  in  window  seats  and  nonchalantly 
informed  that  this  will  insure  that  they 
will  be  the  last  off  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. Flight  attendants  attempt  to 
take    blind    persons    canes.      They    insist 


that  a  blind  man  demonstrate  that  he  can 
open  and  close  his  seat  belt  fastener, 
subjecting  him  to  public  embarrassment 
and  humiliation.  When  pressed,  they  lie 
about  FAA  regulations  and  act  as  if  the 
matter  were  of  no  consequence.  A  flight 
attendant  attempts  to  grab  a  small  child 
away  from  its  blind  mother  and  then 
abuses  the  mother  when  she  resists. 
Blind  persons  are  forced  to  move  from 
seats  in  the  exit  row,  but  on  the  same 
flight  sighted  passengers  are  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  exit  row  and  are  served 
liquor  until  they  pass  out  and  cannot 
even  get  off  the  plane.  The  airline 
says  that  it  prefers  that  a  strong, 
able-bodied  man  sit  in  the  exit  row. 
Then,  it  puts  an  eleven-year-old  child 
(sighted,  of  course)    in  the  seat. 

And  all  of  this  (insane  though  it 
manifestly  is)  is  done  in  the  name  of 
what?     Safety.    For  every  letter  we  have 
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printed,    there    are    at    least    a   hundred 
more  which  could  have  been  used.     The 
samples  are  illustrative,  not 

exhaustive. 

There  is  a  pathetic  side  note  to  the 
issue.  A  few  blind  people  (notably 
those  connected  with  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind)  say  that  we  must 
not  challenge  airline  policies,  even  if 
they  are  unreasonable  and  humiliating. 
If  you  are  required  to  ride  in  a  wheel- 
chair, do  it,  these  people  say.  Other- 
wise you  may  antagonize  airline  per- 
sonnel or  get  them  into  trouble  for 
breaking  the  rules.  Besides,  the  writer 
of  the  letter  says,  I  didn't  know  the 
people  who  would  be  seeing  me  degraded 
and  humiliated,  so  1  wore  the  badge  they 
put  on  me.  Yes,  we  are  reprinting  her 
letter,  just  as  it  appeared  in  the  offi- 
cial voice  of  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind,  the  Braille  Forum.  This, 
too,  is  part  of  the  pattern  of  damage  we 
have  suffered  from  the  airlines.  They 
have  cowed  some  of  the  blind  into  sub- 
mission and  so  degraded  them  that  they 
do  not  even  expect  to  be  treated  with 
dignity  and  respect  but  only  with 
toleration— at  least,  perhaps  they  will 
be  tolerated  if  they  are  very  humble, 
very  grateful,  and  very  appreciative. 

The  time  for  reckoning  is  long  over- 
due, and  it  would  seem  that  confronta- 
tion and  explosion  are  inevitable. 
There  may  be  further  arrests,  physical 
injury,  and  perhaps  even  violence.  All 
of  this  might  possibly  still  be  avoided 
if  the  federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  behave  responsibly  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  intimidation  and  abuse. 
However,  there  seems  little  likelihood 
that  this  will  happen. 

In    the    long   run    the   general   public 
will    hold    the   balance   of   power.     When 


the  average  person  comes  to  realize  how 
the  blind  are  being  treated  on  the  air- 
planes and  how  irrational  it  is,  they 
will  not  tolerate  it.  Already  there  are 
beginning  to  be  signs  of  what  is  to 
come.  We  reproduce  a  letter  from  a 
sighted  woman  who  says  that  neither  she 
nor  her  family  will  fly  United  again. 

Here  are  the  letters.  For  those  who 
have  perception  to  comprehend,  they  tell 
an  unmistakable  story: 


Sacramento,  California 
July  19,  1982 

People  Express  Airlines 
Newark   International  Airport 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

To  Whom   It  May  Concern: 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  the 
services  rendered  by  your  airline. 
Exactly  ten  days  ago,  on  July  9,  1982,  I 
traveled  on  flight  number  165  from 
Boston  to  Newark  International  Airport 
accompanied  by  my  husband  and  two 
friends  of  ours. 

The  four  of  us  are  visually  impaired 
and,  therefore,  requested  assistance  in 
boarding  the  aircraft.  The  personnel  in 
the  airport  were  very  courteous  and 
helpful.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
appreciative  sentiments  ended  here. 

When  we  boarded  the  plane  we  were 
greeted  by  stewardesses  Donna  and  Jane. 
I  am  not  sure  which  girl  took  charge, 
although  I  feel  that  it  was  the  head 
stewardess  on  this  flight  who  did  all  of 
the  announcing.  In  any  event,  we  were 
told  that  each  of  us  had  to  sit  by  a 
window  behind  one  another  because  we 
were    visually     impaired.       At    first    we 
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weren't  even  given  a  reason  until  we 
questioned  it.  Supposedly  it  is  an  FAA 
regulation  that  visually  impaired  per- 
sons are  to  sit  by  a  window  when  the 
airplane  is  full.  I  have  sight  and  know 
that  upon  take-off  that  plane  was  not 
full.  There  was  even  a  vacant  seat 
beside  my  husband. 

We  were  next  rudely  informed  that  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  we  were  to  be  the 
last  passengers  to  deplane. 

Even  if  these  ridiculous  rules  exist, 
the  presentation  of  them  was  totally 
obstinate  and  uncalled  for.  We  were  all 
made  to  feel  very  put  down  and  less  than 
human.  It  seems  that  we  are  not  as  good 
as  your  "normal  passengers,"  although 
our  money  is  treated  in  an  equal  fash- 
ion. As  a  paying  passenger,  I  feel  that 
I  have  the  right  to  sit  where  I  wish  to 
sit.  I  see  this  entire  incident  as  an 
act  of  discrimination. 

My  husband  and  I  have  flown  on  various 
airlines  for  the  past  ten  years,  includ- 
ing your  own  airline  five  days  prior  to 
this  flight.  On  all  of  these  occasions 
we  were  NEVER  informed  of  these  out- 
rageous stipulations.  I  would  believe 
that  it  could  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  personnel  on  these  other 
flights  was  intelligent  enough  to  real- 
ize the  stupidity  of  these  rules,  if 
they  in  fact  exist,  and  were  wise  enough 
to  avoid   insulting  a  passenger. 

I  thought  that  you  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  all  of  our  feelings.  I  am 
able  to  read  print  and  £im,  therefore, 
requesting  that  you  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  FAA's  rules  concerning  the  visually 
impaired.  I  would  also  hope  that  in  the 
future  certain  personnel  would  be 
instructed  to  use  more  tact  and  realize 
that  sometimes  certain  rules  are  not 
worth    enforcing    at    a    passenger's    ex- 


pense. After  all,  who  would  know  or 
have  the  time  to  care  about  a  seating 
arrangement  at  the  time  of  an  emergency 
when  passengers  would  be  evacuating  from 
all  directions,  if  they  were  fortunate 
to  survive  to  do  so. 

I  will  be  awaiting  your  response  and 
hope  that  I,  in  addition  to  any  other 
handicapped  passenger,  never  experience 
such  humility  again. 

Sincerely, 
Cynthia  Dehmer 


Newark,  New  Jersey 
July  28,  1982 

Dear  Cynthia: 

Thank  you  for  informing  us  about  your 
uncomfortable  situation  on  July  9th  from 
Boston  to  Newark.  I  am  likewise  amazed 
at  the  extent  to  which  our  inflight  team 
felt  compelled  to  enforce  our  regulation 
regarding  handicap  passenger.  I  do  wish 
you  had  gotten  the  inflight  teams  full 
names  so  we  could  communicate  directly 
with  them  so  this  type  of  problem  would 
not  continue. 

We  do  have  a  quick  boarding  procedure 
and  our  inflight  teams  are  very  busy. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  take  the  time  to 
actually  evaluate  your  vision  potential. 
Regretfully,  rules  are  stretched  beyond 
proportion  at  time.  These  rules  are 
especially  extended  at  times  when  the 
inflight  teams  are  new. 

We  offer  our  apologies  for  your  un- 
pleasant trip.  I  can  imagine  your 
embarrassment.  The  rule  regarding 
handicap  seating  applies  to  actually 
handicapped  individuals— those  being 
bodily  impaired  and  need  to  be  specially 
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handled.  We  seat  these  individuals  next 
to  the  window  so  they  would  not  block 
the  exit  of  able-bodied  individuals.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  rule  and  would  only 
pertain  in  unplanned  emergency  evacua- 
tions. Due  to  their  unplanned  nature 
the  rule  applies. 

I  do  hope  you  see  fit  to  give  People 
Express  another  try. 

Sincerely, 
Janice  L.  Green 


Note  the  condescending  tone  and  the 
illiteracy  of  the  reply.  This  is  exact- 
ly the  way   it  was  written. 


Rochester,  Minnesota 
February  13,  1984 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Crandall 
President 
American  Airlines 
Dallas /Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Dear  Mr.  Crandall: 

1  was  a  passenger  on  American  Airlines 
flight  252  from  Minneapolis  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  with  a  stop  in  Chicago  on 
January  29,  1984.  The  flight  from 
Minneapolis  to  Chicago  was  extremely 
pleasant  and  1  wish  to  compliment  the 
crew. 

However,  in  Chicago  a  crew  change  took 
place.  There  was  about  a  forty-five 
minute  layover  but  I  did  not  deplane. 
Near  the  end  of  this  time  I  was 
approached  by  two  flight  attendants, 
Judy  Franckowiak  and  Jane  Nelson.  They 
informed  me  and  my  friend  that  there  had 


been  an  error  in  seating  and  that  we 
would  have  to  move.  My  friend,  Stewart 
Prost,  sitting  next  to  me  in  row  15, 
asked  what  kind  of  error  had  been  made. 
We  were  given  a  vague  answer  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  seat  assignments. 
We  requested  more  specific  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  error  and  they 
said  we  were  violating  an  FAA  regula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Prost  and  I  happen  to  be  blind  and 
this  was  apparently  the  cause  of  the 
problem.  We  were  sitting  in  the  row 
located  directly  in  front  of  an  emer- 
gency exit.  This  is  what  they  claimed 
was  a  violation  of  federal  regulations. 

We  are  quite  familiar  with  FAA  regula- 
tions as  they  pertain  to  blind  persons 
and  are  aware  of  no  such  regulations. 
But  they  brought  out  a  book  which  they 
claimed  came  from  the  FAA.  The  page  was 
read  to  us,  and  although  we  did  not  like 
it,  we  moved  to  row  11. 

We  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  regulation 
with  the  idea  that  if  the  FAA  did  indeed 
have  such  a  rule,  we  needed  to  work  with 
them  to  change  it.  We  were  told  that 
when  we  landed  in  Washington  an  agent 
would  meet  us  and  provide  the  documenta- 
tion. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  flight  Mr. 
Prost,  who  is  able  to  read  some  print, 
asked  to  see  the  book  from  which  they 
had  read.  We  discovered  that  the  book 
was  not  from  the  FAA  but  was  the 
inflight  manual  of  American  Airlines. 
They  were  reading  from  section  70-1  on 
page  3.  We  believe  it  was  published  in 
October  of  1981.  The  passage  reads  as 
follows: 

"Blind  passengers  may  not  be  seated  in 
a  row  forward  of,  adjacent  to,  or  aft  of 
a  window  exit  or  in  rows  with  an  over- 
wing  exit  on  wide-bodied  aircraft." 
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I  believe  this  is  an  accurate  quote 
from  the  manual,  but  I  cannot  be  sure 
since  your  ground  personnel  refused  to 
give  us  a  copy  of  the  regulation.  He 
alleged  that  it  was  illegal  for  him  to 
reproduce  it.  Our  only  information  came 
from  what  Mr.  Prost  saw  in  the  book,  and 
I  copied   it  as  he  read   it  to  me. 

After  we  landed  we  learned  of  one 
final  insult.  In  order  that  we  might  be 
seated  in  row  11,  it  was  necessary  to 
move  two  other  passengers.  They,  of 
course,      were      sighted.  The      flight 

attendants  apologized  for  inconven- 
iencing them  and  offered  to  seat  them  in 
first-class  to  make  up  for  the  trouble. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  necessary  to 
move  some  blind  people.  Why  weren't  we 
offered  these  seats?  Is  there  a  rule 
which  prohibits  blind  people  from  sit- 
ting in  first-class  as  well? 

Please  consider  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Minneapolis  crew  treated  me 
with  the  same  courtesy  which  they 
extended  to  all  other  passengers.  They 
never  mentioned  any  special  rules. 

2.  The  Chicago  crew  claimed  to  be 
doing  their  job  and  were  not  being  in- 
tentionally discourteous.  They  were 
simply  obeying  orders  (although  they 
misinformed  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
rules). 

3.  Your  rule  assumes  a  lack  of  compe- 
tence on  the  part  of  blind  persons. 
There  is  no  such  data  to  prove  that 
assumption.  Blindness  is  not  a  factor 
in  how  well  one  handles  an  emergency. 

4.  If  we  are  to  be  expected  to  follow 
your  rules,  as  unreasonable  as  they  are, 
it  cannot  be  illegal  for  you  to  provide 
them  to  us   in  writing. 

5.  Although  we  should  not  have  been 
asked  to  move,  further  insult  was  added 
when  we  were  not  offered   the  first-class 


seats. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  and  I  have  learned 
that  the  biggest  problem  I  face  is  the 
lack  of  confidence  that  people  have  in 
me  because  of  my  blindness.  With  the 
proper  training  you,  too,  can  learn  to 
understand  that  blindness  is  not  a 
handicap.  If  you  are  willing  to  update 
your  regulations  and  educate  your  per- 
sonnel about  the  capabilities  of  blind 
people,  I  urge  you  to  contact  our  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan,  by  writing 
to  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
1800  Johnson  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21230. 

I  know  no  harm  was  intended,  but  that 
does  not  excuse  the  ignorance  displayed 
by  the  author  of  these  rules.  I  am  sure 
you  will  want  to  rectify  this  situation 
so  that  all  blind  people  can  fly  with 
their  peers  on  American  Airlines  in 
peace. 

Sincerely, 
Jan  Bailey 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
February  5,  1985 

Mr.  Frank  Lorenzo 
President 

Continental  Airlines 
Houston,  Texas 

Dear  Mr.  Lorenzo: 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  shock  and 
outrage  at  the  treatment  I  received 
while  on  board  Continental  flight  121 
from  Houston  to  Phoenix,  December  23, 
1984. 

As    I  was    stowing  my   carry -on    items 
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under  the  seat  in  front  of  me  just  be- 
fore take-off,  a  flight  attendant,  who 
identified  herself  as  Evelyn,  came  up  to 
talk  about  emergency  evacuation.  She 
explained  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  voice 
that  "of  course,  you  will  be  the  last 
one  off  the  plane  if  there  is  an  emer- 
gency." I  did  not  respond  to  this 
statement.  I  simply  thought  to  myself 
that  no  one  was  going  to  tell  me  that  I 
could  not  leave  an  aircraft  during  an 
emergency  situation  until  everyone  else 
had  evacuated.  The  flight  attendant 
then  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  an  exit 
window  was  located  directly  behind  my 
row.  She,  however,  wanted  me  to  use  the 
doors  in  an  emergency.  Thus,  not  only 
was  I  told  when  to  get  off  the  plane 
during  an  emergency,  but  I  was  also  told 
which  exit  I  was  to  use. 

Why  was  I  treated  differently  from 
other  passengers?  Because  I  am  blind. 
No  one  else  was  instructed  as  to  when  or 
from  where  to  deplane.  Blind  individ- 
uals have  faced  this  type  of  discrimina- 
tion previously  on  Continental  and  other 
airlines. 

I     felt     insulted,     humiliated,     and 
degraded      by      this      treatment.  The 

assumptions  underlying  this  treatment 
were  that  blind  individuals  cannot  exit 
from  an  emergency  situation  as  quickly 
and  efficiently  as  sighted  persons  and 
that  blind  passengers  are  not  as  valu- 
able as  sighted  passengers.  These 
assumptions  are  false,  however.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  attempted  to 
work  with  Continental  Airlines  and  other 
air  carriers  to  understand  that  blind 
persons  can  travel  by  airplane  just  as 
safely  and  efficiently  as  sighted 
persons. 

I  would   like  to  know   if  it   is  Conti- 


nental Airlines'  policy  to  tell  blind 
persons  that  they  will  be  the  last  pass- 
engers off  the  aircraft  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  the  policy  to  tell  blind 
persons  to  use  an  exit  door  rather  than 
an  exit  window  in  an  emergency.  Do  you 
have  written  policies  regarding  these 
matters?  If  so,  please  send  me  a  copy 
of  them.  If  your  response  is  that  it  is 
not  your  policy,  what  action  will  you 
take  towards  the  flight  attendant?  What 
action  will  be  taken  towards  the  flight 
attendant  for  the  treatment  I  received? 
What  steps  will  be  taken  to  insure  this 
kind  of  treatment  is  not  repeated? 

Sincerely, 
Mary  Hartle 


Sioux  City,  Iowa 
April  9,  1985 

Mr.  Frank  Borman 
President 
Eastern  Airlines 
Misimi,  Florida 

Dear  Mr.  Borman: 

This  is  a  letter  of  complaint.  My 
complaint  is  on  behalf  of  two  groups  of 
people:  Eastern's  blind  passengers  and 
Eastern's  flight  attendants.  First,  let 
me  tell  you  what  happened  and  then  I 
will  state  my  complaint. 

Recently  I  flew  on  Eastern  Airlines 
for  the  first  time.  I  flew  round-trip 
from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  with  a  change  both 
ways  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  outbound 
portion  of  my  trip  was  uneventful  except 
for  a  minor  incident.    On  one  of  the  two 
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flights  (I  do  not  recall  which  one),  a 
flight  attendant  offered  to  "put  that" 
away  for  me.  I  thought  she  was  offering 
to  hoist  my  carry -on  baggage  into  the 
overhead  compartment  and  started  to  hand 
it  to  her  and  to  thank  her.  She  replied 
by  saying  that,  no,  that  was  not  what 
she  meant.  She  grasped  my  white  cane, 
shaking  it  slightly  to  indicate  that 
"that"  referred  to  my  long  white  cane. 
I  told  her  that  the  white  cane  would 
stay  with  me  and  that  she  could  put  the 
carry-on  baggage  up  if  she  would.  She 
did  so  and  the  incident  ended.  Let  me 
add  at  this  point  that  such  incidents 
used  to  be  common,  protracted,  and,  on 
the  part  of  flight  attendants,  often 
angry.  Since  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  issued  a  regulation 
specifically  governing  the  stowage  of 
white  canes  on  airplanes  at  14  C.F.R. 
121.589(e)  most  such  incidents  are  as 
rapid  and  uneventful  as  the  one  1  just 
described.  I  would  have  thought  nothing 
of  the  incident  except  for  what  happened 
later. 

When  I  boarded  Eastern's  flight  381, 
scheduled  to  leave  Knoxville  at  5:32 
p.m.  on  March  17,  1985,  the  flight 
attendant  again  asked  if  she  could  take 
my  white  cane.  I  gave  the  same  answer 
and  she  replied  by  insisting  that  she 
had  to  take  my  white  cane  and  stow  it 
somewhere  away  from  my  seat.  1  stated 
that  federal  law  gives  me  the  right  to 
keep  my  white  cane  by  my  seat  and  she 
left.  Again,  nothing  more  was  said  and 
the  plane  took  off  for  Atlanta.  Two 
times  in  one  weekend  trip  is  quite  a 
high  incidence  of  attempts  to  take  a 
white  cane  in  view  of  the  FAA's  regula- 
tion. 

It  was  on  Eastern's  flight  226  sched- 
uled   to    leave   Atlanta   at    7:17    p.m.   on 


March  17,  1985,  that  the  background  for 
these  first  two  incidents  became  clear 
to  me.  I  had  boarded,  stowed  my  white 
cane  by  the  fuselage  as  provided  in  the 
FAA  regulation,  and  again  declined  to 
give  my  white  cane  to  the  flight  attend- 
ant. Several  minutes  later,  while 
boarding  was  still  going  on,  a  woman 
came  to  my  seat  and  stated  that  she  was 
"Gerri,  the  senior  flight  attendant." 
She  heavily  emphasized  the  word  "senior" 
and  her  tone  was  designed  to  intimidate 
the  passenger.  Gerri  stated  that  I  must 
give  her  my  white  cane  to  stow  in  a 
place  away  from  my  seat.  1  replied  that 
the  FAA  had  issued  a  regulation  on  this 
subject  and  that  my  cane  was  stowed  in 
accordance  with  the  regulation.  We 
blind  people  have  had  trouble  with  this 
point  for  years,  and  I  have  armed  myself 
with  the  information  necessary  to  assert 
my  rights  in  such  a  situation.  I  there- 
fore told  Gerri  to  look  up  the  stowage 
of  baggage  section  in  the  Eastern  flight 
manual  in  the  cockpit.  She  replied  that 
she  had  already  looked  it  up  in  her  own 
flight  manual  which  stated  that  the 
white  cane  had  to  be  stowed  away  from  my 
seat.  I  again  asked  her  to  look  in  the 
cockpit  flight  manual  and  to  bring  it 
back  to  my  seat.  I  know  that  the  sent- 
ence dealing  with  white  canes  of  blind 
persons  is  at  the  very  end  of  the  carry - 
on  baggage  section  and  usually  over- 
looked by  busy,  annoyed  flight  attend- 
ants. This  obviously  irritated  Gerri, 
who  replied  testily  that  she  was  a 
senior  flight  attendant  and  that  she  had 
just  completed  a  retraining  course  which 
meant  that  she  was  very  familiar  with 
all  applicable  rules  and  regulations. 
Gerri  stated  that  she  knew  that  my  white 
cane  could  not  be  stowed  where  it  was 
because  one  of  the  questions  on  the  test 
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had  concerned  canes  and  the  correct 
answer  was  that  only  collapsible  canes 
could  be  stowed  near  a  passenger  seat. 
I  replied  that  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  that,  but  that  I  knew  my  long, 
noncollapsible  white  cane  could  be 
stowed  as  it  was  by  the  fuselage  accord- 
ing to  federal  law.  Gerri  then  asked  me 
why,  if  all  other  kinds  of  canes  could 
not  thus  be  stowed,  would  the  FAA  allow 
the  blind  to  stow  our  white  canes  as 
mine  was  stowed.  I  replied  that  I  did 
not  know,  but  that  the  FAA  had  done 
precisely  that.  Gerri  then  told  me,  in 
a  disgusted  tone,  that  she  was  going  to 
get  the  captain.  I  told  her  that  there 
was  no  need  to  involve  the  captain,  that 
the  federal  law  said  what  1  said  it  said 
and  that  she  might  as  well  just  get  the 
ground  crew.     She   left. 

Several  minutes  later  Gerri  came  back 
and  walked  into  the  row  immediately 
ahead  of  mine,  where  she  started  fiddl- 
ing with  the  end  of  my  white  cane  which 
extended  part  way  into  that  row  along 
the  fuselage.  1  said,  assuming  it  was 
Gerri  up  there,  that  the  white  cane  was 
stowed  according  to  the  FAA  regulations. 
Gerri  replied,  in  a  tone  far  more  irri- 
tated than  she  had  thus  far  used:  "I 
know  it  is.  I'm  just  trying  to"  do 
something  with  it,  which  I  could  not 
quite  hear.  After  fiddling  for  a  minute 
more,  she  left. 

Now  for  the  complaint  on  behalf  of 
blind  persons.  Blind  persons  who  choose 
to  use  white  canes  as  a  method  of  moving 
around  need  the  information  given  to  us 
by  the  white  cane.  With  the  cane,  we 
can  move  safely  wherever  we  choose  to 
go.  Without  it,  we  do  not  have  the 
information  and  therefore  have  less 
safety.  We  need  our  white  canes  to  move 
safely    and    efficiently    around    the    air- 


plane during  flight,  to  visit  friends  on 
the  flight,  to  use  the  restroom,  and, 
most  importantly,  to  evacuate  seifely  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

This  very  issue  was  discussed  between 
thousands  of  blind  persons  and  thousands 
of  flight  attendants  over  a  number  of 
years  during  the  period  when  the  FAA  had 
no  rule  or  an  ambiguous  rule  on  the 
subject.  We  insisted.  Flight  attend- 
ants insisted.  Tempers  often  flared  on 
one  or  both  sides.  The  firing  point  for 
a  blind  person  was  usually  the  flight 
attendant's  condescending  tone  and 
insulting  approach  in  assuring  the  blind 
passenger  that  the  flight  attendant 
"would  take  care  of  you  in  an  emer- 
gency." But  all  that  is  behind  us  now, 
or  it  should  be.  I  fly  all  over  the 
country  and  am  a  frequent  flier  on  other 
airlines.  As  I  say.  Eastern's  treatment 
of  me  was  extremely  unusual.  But,  more 
than  that,  it  was  discriminatory  and  it 
was  wrong  under  federal  law.  1  do  know 
my  rights  as  a  blind  air  passenger.  Not 
every  blind  person  does. 

Gerri 's  approach  to  me  was  the  common 
approach  to  blind  passengers  in  the  days 
before  the  FAA  stepped  in.  First,  she 
tried  to  pull  rank.  Then,  she  told  me 
that  she  had  consulted  the  book  I 
referred  her  to,  even  though  she  had 
not,  and  that  it  didn't  say  what  1  know 
it  says.  Then,  she  argued  with  me  that 
the  rule  was  unfair.  Then,  she  insisted 
that  retraining  made  her  much  more  of  an 
expert  on  the  subject  than  I  am.  Then, 
she  tried  to  frighten  me  with  bringing 
the  captain.  To  all  of  this,  I  merely 
replied  that  federal  law  says  what  it 
says.  But  many  blind  people  do  not  know 
exactly  what  federal  law  says,  do  not 
have  the  citation  to  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations    with     them,    have    not    read 
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enough  cockpit  flight  manuals  to  know 
that  the  FAA  words  are  there,  and  can  be 
intimidated  and  coerced  like  other  peo- 
ple by  the  threat  of  authority  and  trou- 
ble and  causing  a  fuss.  Three  of  four 
Eastern  crews  with  which  I  flew  did  not 
know  the  law  and  tried  to  make  me  give 
up  a  right  of  mine.  How  many  blind 
people  are  intimidated,  frightened, 
coerced  into  giving  up  their  right  by 
such  a  barrage?  I  don't  know,  but  we 
can  both  guess  that  it  is  quite  a 
number. 

My  second  complaint  is  on  behalf  of 
the  flight  attendants.  Gerri  was  simply 
doing  what  she  understood  to  be  her  job. 
She  was  irritated  at  a  passenger  who  did 
not  simply  comply  with  her  original 
order.  She  grew  more  irritated  the  more 
I  showed  that  I  was  familiar  with  air- 
line practice  and  applicable  regulations 
and  was  not  going  to  be  awed  by  her 
authority.  But,  in  the  end,  she  was 
simply  and  flagrantly  embarrassed  by  her 
own  reliance  on  the  retraining  course 
she  had  just  completed.  I  am  sure  that 
Gerri  is  a  good  flight  attendant,  proud 
of  her  fine  work  record,  and  careful  of 
the  safety  of  passengers  and  of  the 
company's  safety  record.  But  her  reli- 
ance on  Eastern  was  misplaced  with 
regard  to  knowledge  about  blind  passen- 
gers. She  had  quite  simply  and 
straightforwardly  been  misinformed  on 
the  subject,  uttered  harsh  and  intemper- 
ant  words  on  the  subject  in  her  dealing 
with  a  blind  passenger  in  reliance  on 
this  misinformation,  and  had  to  eat  her 
words  when  she  found  that  the  passenger 
was  right.  The  flight  attendants  have 
reason  to  complain  about  their  training 
if  they  are  told  that  the  long,  inflex- 
ible white  canes  of  blind  passengers 
cannot    be    stowed    by    the    passenger's 


seat.      According    to  Gerri,    that    is    just 
what  they  are  told. 

So  why  am  I  writing?  Where  does  all 
of  this  get  us?  Didn't  I  keep  my  white 
cane  all  the  way  as  I  insist  that  I  have 
the  right  to  do?  Yes,  but  what  about 
other  blind  passengers  and  what  about 
the  misinformed  flight  attendants?  What 
shall  we  do  about  them? 

The  easiest  solution  to  the  whole 
situation  is  for  Eastern  to  step  into 
the  growing  line  of  major  air  carriers 
that  are  working  closely  with  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to 
train  flight  attendants  correctly  and  to 
write  procedures  concerning  the  carriage 
of  blind  passengers  that  make  sense  and 
accord  with  reality.  Under  authority 
granted  to  the  air  carriers  by  the  FAA, 
most  airlines  have  (and  I  am  sure 
Eastern  has)  a  procedure  for  the 
carriage  of  blind  passengers.  Blind 
passengers  are  grouped  under  the  broader 
category  of  "handicapped  passengers"  and 
subject  to  numerous  restrictions  and 
special  requirements,  which  are  labeled 
as  the  airline's  method  of  facilitating 
the  carriage  of  the  handicapped,  a  task 
which  the  airline  would  not  otherwise 
perform.  I  cannot  speak  to  the  carriage 
of  any  passengers  other  than  the  blind 
but  do  know  this:  Blind  passengers  need 
no  special  requirements,  want  no  special 
treatment,  often  refuse  it  when  offered, 
and  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
special,  unnecessary  treatment  which 
segregates  us  from  other  passengers  and 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  we  cannot 
travel  without  assistance.  We  can  and 
do,  thousands  of  us  every  day.  The 
growing  trend  among  the  major  air 
carriers  is  to  define  blind  passengers 
out  of  the  category  of  handicapped 
passengers     for    purpose    of    air    travel. 
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This  is  precisely  what  we  want.  We  want 
to  be  treated  as  every  other  passenger 
is  treated,  no  better  and  no  worse. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  redefinition  of 
the  blind  passenger,  a  number  of  major 
Wr  carriers  are  conducting  training  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  for  flight  attendants.  We 
understand  that  the  public  perception  of 
blind  people  is  one  of  helplessness  and 
incompetence.  We  have  come  together  in 
the  Federation  to  change  that  percep- 
tion. In  the  context  of  air  travel,  the 
assumption  that  the  blind  are  helpless 
leads  flight  attendants  to  do  truly 
amazing  things  when  all  the  blind  pass- 
enger wants  is  to  fly  in  peace.  It  is 
in  our  interest  and  in  that  of  the 
flight  attendants  that  their  training 
include  a  clear,  easy  method  of  under- 
standing that  the  blind  passenger  is 
just  like  any  other  passenger.  Some  of 
the  major  air  carriers  have  invited 
Federation  representatives  to  attend 
training  classes  to  explain  this  to 
flight  attendants.  The  message  is  most 
clear  when  conveyed  b^a  blind  person 
about  blind  persons  to  flight  attendants 
who  will  be  dealing  with  thousands  of 
blind  persons  throughout  their  careers. 
More  and  more  major  carriers  are  filming 
such  classes  and  regularly  showing  these 
films  to  all  flight  attendants.  Proper 
training  in  the  stowage  of  the  white 
cane  can  easily  be  integrated  into  this 
training  session. 

So,  you  see,  I  have  two  complaints  and 
they  are  deeply  felt  ones.  I  also  have 
a  solution,  ready-made  for  you,  if  you 
wish  to  handle  the  problem  easily  and 
completely.  Please  let  me  know  your 
thoughts  on  this  problem  and  on  the 
solution  1  have  suggested.  I  hope  my 
travel     plans     do    not     include    Eastern 


again  until  the  flight  attendants  learn 
at  least  that  white  canes  can  be  stowed 
by  a  blind  passenger's  seat.  I  hope 
that  1  will  be  flying  Eastern  again 
soon. 

Sincerely, 
Peggy  Pinder,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Bind 
of  Iowa 


Miami,  Florida 
June  24,  1985 

Dear  Ms.  Pinder: 

Mr.  Borman  was  greatly  concerned  to 
learn  of  the  difficulties  you  encoun- 
tered when  traveling  with  us  on  March 
17.  He  has  asked  that  1  respond  to  your 
letter  and  extend  our  apologies  for  any 
inconvenience  or  disappointment  that  was 
caused. 

We  have  reviewed  our  flight  operations 
manual  which  specifically  indicates  that 
blind  passengers  utilizing  a  white  cane 
may,  in  fact,  stow  it  as  you  suggested. 
Apparently  the  two  flight  attendants 
involved  in  the  situations  you  described 
were  not  familiar  with  this  Eastern 
policy  and  we  have,  therefore,  followed 
up  correctively  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  types  of  happenings  you 
described. 

Thank  you  for  writing.  We  can  serve 
you  in  a  completely  satisfactory  manner 
and  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  of 
providing  it  the  next  time  you  travel 
with  us. 

Sincerely, 
John  Cline 
Executive  Staff 
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Observe  the  nature  of  Eastern's  reply. 
Is  the  tone  one  of  real  concern,  and  do 
they  really  intend  to  take  corrective 
action?  Whatever  their  intent,  inci- 
dents with  Eastern  continue.  What  would 
the  media  do  (and,  for  that  matter,  what 
would  the  FAA  and  Eastern  itself  do)  if 
the  confrontation  had  involved  discrim- 
ination not  against  a  blind  person  but  a 
woman  or  a  black.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
replied  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
discrimination  but  safety.  That  is  what 
used  to  be  said  about  back  seats  on  the 
bus  and  segregated  toilets  and  water 
fountains  for  the  blacks.  Just  a  matter 
of  safety.  No  discrimination  at  all- 
just  a  matter  of  safety. 


Lawrence,  Kansas 
May  15,  1985 

Mr.  Eugene  Dieringer,  Director 
Consumer  Relations 
American  Airlines 
Dallas /Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Dear  Mr.  Dieringer: 

On  Monday,  May  13,  I  had  occasion  to 
fly  from  Newark  to  Kansas  City  on  Ameri- 
can Airlines.  My  colleague,  Professor 
Margaret  Schadler,  and  I  were  returning 
from  a  professional  trip  aboard  American 
flight  47  from  Newark  to  Chicago,  chang- 
ing there  to  American  flight  119  to 
Kansas  City.  I  am  a  blind  person  and 
travel  with  a  dog  guide.  Professor 
Schadler  is  a  sighted  person. 

The  actions  of  personnel  aboard  flight 
47:  1)  prevented  me  from  maintaining  a 
pre-assigned    seat    adjacent    to    that    of 


Professor  Schadler;  2)  required  me, 
after  being  comfortably  seated  and  made 
to  feel  welcome,  to  abandon  my  pre- 
assigned  seat  and  move  to  a  bulkhead 
seat  for  a  patently  false  reason;  3) 
required  another  sighted  passenger  to 
abandon  his  seat  in  the  bulkhead  area  so 
that  I  might  be  required  to  sit  there; 
4)  required  the  other  passenger  to  move 
to  the  seat  with  Professor  Schadler, 
which  I  was  required  to  relinquish;  5) 
compensated  the  stranger,  whom  Professor 
Schadler  later  described  as  a  "less  than 
sober  cargo  pilot  who  insisted  on  con- 
versation" with  two  free  drinks,  cour- 
tesy of  American  Airlines,  while  making 
no  similar  gesture  to  me;  and  6)  re- 
quired my  dog  guide  to  move  from  an 
ordinary  seat  (row  fifteen,  which  is  not 
an  exit  row)  where  floor  space  was  gen- 
erous due  to  the  availability  of  storage 
area  beneath  the  seat  ahead  and  to  move 
to  the  bulkhead  area,  where  floor  space 
is  limited  due  to  the  absence  of  such 
storage  area.  The  pretext  for  requiring 
us  to  move  in  the  fashion  just  described 
was  "for  the  dog's  comfort."  When  I 
pointed  out  the  more  ample  space  and 
increased  comfort  which  my  dog  enjoyed 
in  our  pre-assigned  seat  in  row  fifteen, 
the  flight  attendant  shifted  to  another 
reason,  which  was  that  "we  have  our 
rules." 

I  am  outraged  at  the  discriminatory 
treatment  which  your  personnel  inflicted 
upon  me  during  that  flight.  I  was  pub- 
licly humiliated  by  their  actions.  My 
colleague  and  I  were  prevented  from 
visiting  while  traveling.  My  dog  was 
knowingly  required  to  occupy  cramped 
space.  1  was  forced  to  disturb  another 
passenger's  travel  arrangements.  That 
other  passenger  was  in  turn  a  nuisance 
to  my  colleague,  and  was  compensated  for 
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the  inconvenience  caused  to  him  by  your 
incomprehensible  rules. 

I  should  also  describe  my  treatment 
from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City.  Professor 
Schadler  and  I  rejoined  each  other  after 
deplaning  in  Chicago,  and  boarded 
together  on  flight  119.  We  were  greeted 
cordially  by  your  flight  attendants, 
shown  to  our  seats  (this  time  row  ten, 
another  ordinary  row  of  seats),  and  were 
made  to  feel  welcome.  One  flight 
attendant  admired  the  dog,  remarked  at 
his  excellent  behavior  and  apparent 
comfort  in  traveling,  and  we  were  served 
the  usual  beverage  choice  just  as  other 
passengers  were.  Although  I  was  terri- 
fied of  another  violation  of  my  rights 
to  enjoy  public  transportation,  that  did 
not  occur.  I  felt  irrationally  grateful 
when  the  flight  was  over,  grateful  for 
the  simple  courtesy  of  being  treated 
like  anyone  else.  Professor  Schadler 
noted  that  the  only  difference  she  could 
observe  about  the  two  flights  was  that 
on  the  second,  where  I  was  allowed  to 
retain  my  pre-assigned  seat,  there  were 
no  other  persons  assigned  to  the  bulk- 
head area. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  we  who  are 
blind,  and  have  the  same  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  life  as  anyone  else, 
have  to  live  in  fear  of  the  kind  of 
humiliating  and  discriminating  treatment 
which  your  personnel  sometimes  inflict 
upon  us.  In  my  capacity  as  Director  of 
Rehabilitation  Psychology  Training  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  I  am  today 
requesting  all  persons  who  may  have 
occasion  to  travel  by  air,  and  who  may 
need  to  do  so  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness of  our  training  activities,  to 
avoid  using  American  Airlines.  1  am 
requesting  them  to  do  so  until  some 
satisfactory    explanation    is   provided,   an 


apology  is  forthcoming  from  those 
responsible  for  my  treatment,  and  some 
concrete  corrective  steps  are  taken  to 
insure  that  such  abuse  does  not  befall 
me  or  others  in  future  flights.  Let  me 
also  say  that  two  free  drinks  will  not 
suffice. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Hallenbeck,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Director,  Rehabilitation 

Psychology  Training  Program 

University  of  Kansas 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
May  22,  1985 

Mr.  William  Crosby 
Vice  President 
Passenger  Service 
American  Airlines 
Dal  las /Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Dear  Mr.  Crosby: 

Blind  passengers  continue  to  be  sub- 
jected to  irrational  harassment  by 
American  Airlines  personnel.  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  change  your  policy,  for  it 
has  long  since  been  apparent  that  you 
either  cannot  or  will  not.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  evidence  is  being  accumulated. 
I  herewith  submit  to  you  an  illustrative 
letter.  I  have  hundreds  more.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  tell  me  that  the 
humiliation  to  which  Professor  Hallen- 
beck was  subjected  was  simply  a  matter 
of  "safety." 

Kenneth  Jernigan,  President 
National  Federation 
of  the  Blind 
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else  is. 


Southgate,  Michigan 
June  27,  1985 


Sincerely, 
Robert  Rehahn 


Mr.  Robert  L.  Crandall 
American  Airlines 
Dallas/Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Dear  Mr.  Crandall: 

1  am  letting  you  know  about  the  unfair 
treatment  I  received  from  American  Air- 
lines personnel  on  Tuesday,  June  25, 
1985.  I  got  on  board  American  flight  66 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  to  Chicago  to  then 
change  to  another  American  flight  to  go 
on  home  to  Detroit.  I  was  assigned  seat 
16-F,  which  is  an  overwing  emergency 
exit.  After  I  had  sat  there  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  an  American  passenger 
supervisor  by  the  name  of  Arthur  Schmitt 
came  up  to  me  and  said  that  I  had  to 
move  to  another  seat.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  not  change  my  seat  because  that 
was  the  seat  originally  assigned  to  me. 
I  said,  "I  know  why  you  are  making  me 
move,  simply  because  I  am  blind  and  no 
other  reason  and  that  it  was  ridiculous 
to  make  me  move."  I  told  him  after 
talking  for  five  minutes  or  so  that  I 
would  write  a  strong  letter  to  the 
President  of  American  Airlines.  He  said 
that  if  I  did  not  move  out  of  my  seat, 
the  plane  could  not  leave  the  ground. 

Mr.  Crandall,  I  did  move,  only  so  that 
I  could  get  home  and  not  make  it  hard 
for  other  passengers.  As  you  know,  some 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  have  done  this,  and  it  has  not 
resolved  the  matter.  We  need  to  work 
this  out  in  an  adult  manner.  Please 
work  with  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  We  are  very  much  as  capable  of 
getting   out   in  an  emergency  as   anyone 


American  replied  to  President  Jernigan 
and  also  to  Dr.  Hallenbeck.  They  said 
they  were  sorry,  that  they  were  greatly 
concerned,  and  that  they  would  try  to 
see  that  it  didn't  happen  again.  They 
also  sent  Dr.  Hallenbeck  a  travel 
voucher  for  $150,  raising  the  price  of 
the  peace  offering  from  a  "couple  of 
drinks"  to  a  more  substantial  figure. 
All  that  need  be  said  is  this:  If  they 
had  not  had  special  rules  concerning  the 
blind,  the  whole  thing  would  never  have 
occurred  in  the  first  place.  Moreover, 
regardless  of  their  intention,  the  inci- 
dents with  American  still  continue— and, 
of  course,  they  are  likely  to  keep  on 
continuing  as  long  as  the  special  rules 
are  in  force.  Human  nature  and  the 
built-in  incentives   insure  it. 


Chicago,  Illinois 
May  2,  1985 

Dear  President  Jernigan: 

On  my  way  to  attend  the  scholarship 
committee  meeting  at  our  national  head- 
quarters in  Baltimore  via  United  Air- 
lines, six  people  experienced  the  incon- 
venience of  a  forced  change  of  seats 
because  some  children  were  sitting  in  an 
exit  row.  My  seat  mate  commented  that 
he  had  seen  that  occur  often.  I  then 
told  him  what  happened  to  my  wife  Peg 
and  me  after  last  November's  national 
board  meeting. 
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We  arrived  at  BWI  Airport  to  discover 
that  our  flight  had  been  overbooked.  We 
requested  seating  in  the  no  smoking 
section.  The  only  two  seats  remaining 
were  single  seats  in  the  smoking  section 
of  coach.  We  were  offered  seats  in 
first-class,  which  we  gladly  accepted. 
What  happened  to  us  there  was  most 
interesting  in  light  of  our  discussion 
of  the  safety  issue  with  regard  to  blind 
people  sitting  in  an  exit  row,  or  any- 
where else  on  an  aircraft,  for  that 
matter. 

Our  flight  was  to  last  one  hour  and 
thirty-five  minutes.  Before  we  left  the 
gate  we  were  served  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. Within  minutes  we  were  offered 
several  cocktails;  during  lunch  we  could 
have  had  two  glasses  of  wine  each ;  after 
lunch,  aperitifs  were  offered.  In  all, 
seven  drinks  were  ours  for  the  asking. 
I  know  of  no  medical,  legal,  or  any 
other  authority  who  will  assert  that 
alcohol  in  that  quantity,  in  that  short 
period  of  time,  makes  one's  reaction 
time  quicker,  whether  in  an  emergency 
situation  or  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Peg,  who  is  an  attorney,  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  issues  involved  at  some 
length.  We  both  concluded  that  safety 
is  not  at  issue  here  at  all.  If  it 
were,  the  airlines  would  at  least  impose 
restrictions  on  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
alcoholic  beverages  served  aboard  a 
passenger     airliner.  If     safety     were 

really  the  issue,  it  is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  airlines  would  refrain 
from  serving  alcohol  at  all.  It  gave  us 
both  much   food  for  thought. 

After  I  had  described  this  situation 
to  my  seat  mate  last  week,  he  said  it 
was  the  silliest  thing  he  had  ever  heard 
and     that     in    an    emergency     situation 


blindness  would  be  no  more  an  impediment 
than  hysteria  and  there  is  no  way  to 
determine  who  will  become  hysterical 
during  an  emergency  aboard  an  aircraft. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Stephen  O.  Benson,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Illinois 


Chicago,  Illinois 
July  8,  1985 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

On  Sunday,  July  7,  1985,  my  wife  Peg 
and  I  boarded  Delta  fUght  1266  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  bound  for  Chicago. 
We  were  assigned  seats  18-D  and  E,  exit 
row  seats  on  the  DC- 9,  which  we  took 
without  question  or  challenge  by  the 
flight  crew. 

Peg  sat  in  the  window  seat,  I  sat  in 
the  center  seat.  We  stowed  my  long 
white  cane  between  the  seat  and  the 
cabin  wall;    it  was  visible. 

As  we  waited  for  takeoff,  I  thoroughly 
examined  the  window  exit  and  arrived  at 
several  conclusions:  Blindness  is  not  a 
barrier  to  opening  and  clearing  the 
window;  blind  people  would  have  no  more 
difficulty  than  anybody  else  exiting  the 
window;  if  safety  is  really  at  issue, 
nobody  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in 
exit  rows;  and  exit  row  seats  should  be 
removed  completely  to  maximize  quick  and 
easy  egress. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  obese  or  old 
people  might  encounter  problems  getting 
through  the  relatively  small  opening. 
It  also  occurred  to  me  that  panic  would 
be  disastrous  for  passengers  attempting 
to  escape  through  a  window  exit. 
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My  conclusions  were  based  on  sound 
logic,  good  sense,  some  knowledge  of 
physics,  and  physical  fitness.  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  not  now,  nor  has 
there  ever  been,  a  test  of  air  passen- 
gers to  determine  likelihood  of  panic  or 
poor  judgment,  and  the  question  of 
physical  ability  to  evacuate  an  aircraft 
was  quashed  in  1973.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  any  air  carrier  could  or 
would  develop  a  physical  fitness  test 
that  could  apply  equally  to  all  air 
passengers  or  that  would  be  accepted  as 
fair  or  reasonable  by  the  flying  public. 
Such  a  test  would  simply  drive  the  air 
carriers  out  of  business. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  airline 
regulation  or  policy  with  regard  to  a 
passenger's  girth  or  age.  There  appears 
to  be  no  restriction  of  seat  assignment 
for  these  passengers.  Only  blindness  is 
at  issue. 

I  haven't  touched  upon  alcohol,  but  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  a  passenger  whose 
perception  and  judgment  were  fuzzied  by 
alcohol  would  have  a  devil  of  a  time 
getting  through  those  window  exits 
quickly  and  efficiently.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  passengers  seated  in 
exit  rows  can  fill  themselves  to 
capacity  with  alcohol.  That  seems  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  concerns  for  safety. 

Dr.  Jernigan,  I  am  certain  that  the 
crew  of  Delta  flight  1266  knew  that  I 
was  blind  and  that  row  18  was  a  window 
exit  row.  Their  failure  to  inquire 
about  or  challenge  our  seating,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  was  a  matter  of  lax 
performance  or  was  a  clear  demonstration 
that  the  condition  of  one's  visual  per- 
ception was  and  is  irrelevant  to  pass- 
enger s£ifety. 

Flight  1266  proceeded  to  O'Hare  Field 
without    incident,    and    as    we    left    the 


plane  none  of  the  crew  made  any  acknowl- 
edgement of  our  having  been  seated 
incorrectly  or  in  violation  of  policy  or 
regulation. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Stephen  O.  Benson,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Illinois 


Omaha,  Nebraska 
June  20,  1985 

Consumer  Affairs  Department 
Republic  Airlines 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

1  am  writing  on  behalf  of  my  family, 
which  includes  myself,  my  husband,  and 
our  four-year-old  daughter,  regarding  an 
incident,  or  several,  which  occurred  on 
Republic's  flight  number  847  from 
Minneapolis  to  Omaha,  departure  time, 
approximately  5:40  p.m.  Tuesday  evening, 
June  18,  1985. 

We  were  assigned  to  row  one  and  pro- 
ceeded to  board  following  the  announce- 
ment for  those  in  the  first  three  rows. 
As  we  boarded,  one  of  the  flight  attend- 
ants curtly  said  to  us,  not  in  these 
exact  words,  "You  should  have  been  on 
already.  You  should  have  been  pre- 
boarded."  What  she  was  referring  to  was 
our  blindness— both  my  husband  and  I  are 
totally  blind.  We  explained  to  her  that 
preboarding  is  not  a  requirement  but  a 
request;  that  the  ultimate  choice  is 
ours.  She  was  not  pleased  but  left  us 
alone.  We  expected  the  rest  of  the 
flight  to  go  smoothly.  It  did,  until  we 
were  to  deplane. 
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As  we  were  coming  up  the  aisle  minding 
our  own  business,  a  flight  attendant, 
very  possibly  the  same  one  who  had 
spoken  to  us  so  rudely  earlier,  grabbed 
our  daughter's  hand  and  stated  that  she 
was  taking  her.  When  we  stated  that  we 
were  taking  her,  she  became  angry  and 
emphatically  shouted  that  it  was  her 
responsibility  to  take  her;  that  it  was 
in  her  job  description.  My  husband 
immediately  informed  her  that  the  only 
time  she  is  required  to  take  children 
off  the  plane  is  if  they  are  unaccom- 
panied by  an  adult.  1  informed  her  that 
this  child  was  accompanied  by  two 
adults— two  competent  adults  who 
happened  to  be  her  parents.  She  did 
finally  relinquish  our  child's  hand  but 
proceeded  to  shout  about  how  she  treated 
everyone  with  respect.  How  she  could 
say  this  in  honesty  and  treat  us  so 
disrespectfully  is  beyond  me— or  is  it? 
I  know  from  her  actions  that  she  had  no 
malicious  intent,  however,  the  damage 
was  done  nevertheless.  I  also  realize 
that  her  knowledge  about  the  capabili- 
ties of  trained  blind  people  is  minimal 
or  we  would  not  have  received  such 
treatment. 

All  kinds  of  frightening  thoughts  go 
through  the  mind  of  a  mother  whose  child 
is  being  ripped  away  for  no  reason, 
possible  kidnapping  being  only  one  of 
them.  Although  I  was  quite  sure  that 
nothing  of  that  sort  was  occurring  at 
this  particular  time,  I  believe  that  for 
us  to  be  allowed  to  take  our  own  chil- 
dren off  the  plane  certainly  lessens  the 
possibility  for  such  occurrences.  How- 
ever, the  main  reason  for  us  to  be 
allowed  to  take  our  own  children  off  is, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  competently  do  so. 

And   now   for  my   suggestions:   I  would 


suggest  that  when  situations  come  up 
regarding  the  treatment  of  blind  people, 
that  it  be  considered  that  blind  people 
most  likely  know  more  about  their  needs 
or  lack  thereof  than  a  flight  attendant. 
It's  okay  to  ask  us  if  we  might  need 
some  special  assistance,  but  never  to 
force  it  upon  us.  Further,  I  am  asking 
for  some  kind  of  remedy  to  this  situa- 
tion, whether  it  be  financially,  and /or 
to  work  directly  with  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  on  matters  con- 
cerning blind  passengers. 

We  the  blind  have  been  battling  with 
various  airline  companies  regarding 
stowage  of  white  canes,  dog  guides,  and 
where  we  can  sit,  all  of  which  are 
unreasonable  issues.  But  in  this  case, 
we're  not  talking  about  inanimate 
objects,  we're  talking  about  a  flesh- 
and-blood  child— our  child.  I  think 
this  is  cruel  and  unreasonable  and  arbi- 
trary action  on  the  part  of  the  flight 
attendant  and  1  want  her  to  be  properly 
re-educated  and  whatever  that  may  imply. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  concern. 
We  have  traveled  Republic  several  times 
with  very  few  problems  and  are  really 
disappointed  and  outraged  at  this  event. 
We  hope  you  will  correct  the  indignity. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs.  Lauren  L.  Eckery 

P.S.  The  NFB  is  over  fifty  thousand 
members  strong.  What  affects  two  blind 
people  and  their  child  in  Nebraska 
affects  all  of  the  Federation  and  their 
families  and  friends. 


Elyria,  Ohio 
June  22,  1985 
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Customer  Relations 
Midway  Airlines 
Chicago,   Illinois 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  writing  to  complain  about  treat- 
ment I  received  in  a  recent  flight  on 
your  airline.  Actually,  there  were 
problems  on  two  flights.  I  traveled 
with  my  wife  on  Thursday,  June  13,  1985, 
on  Midway  flight  33  7  from  Cleveland  to 
Chicago,  and  returned  on  Midway  flight 
330  on  Saturday,  June  15. 

Just  prior  to  takeoff  from  Cleveland, 
the  stewardess,  Anne  EUidge,  on  flight 
337  approached  me  in  my  seat,  11-B  (my 
wife  was  in  11 -A)  which  are  exit  seats. 
She  advised  me  that  she  "had  to  show  me 
how  to  use  the  oxygen  mask  and  tell  me 
where  the  exit  doors  are  located."  She 
did  this  and  then  proceeded  to  ask  me  if 
my  seat  belt  was  fastened,  which  it  was. 
I  told  her  it  was  but  she  didn't  seem  to 
believe  me  at  first  despite  my  showing 
it  to  her.  She  then  proceeded  to  ask  me 
to  show  her  how  to  open  and  close  the 
seat  belt.  She  advised  me  that  it  is 
company  rules  that  she  do  this.  I 
assume  because  I  happen  to  be  blind.  I 
advised  her  that  I  had  flown  thousands 
of  miles  and  needed  no  practice  or  test 
to  be  able  to  do  my  seat  belt.  The 
plane  was  nearly  full,  and  I  am  sure 
others  wondered  what  all  this  was  about. 

I  asked  Ms.  Ellidge  to  show  me  the 
rules  in  question  but  she  denied  my 
request,  indicating  she  didn't  have 
enough  time  due  to  the  length  of  the 
fUght. 

On  the  return  flight,  flight  330, 
Saturday,  June  15,  we  were  again 
assigned  seats  in  11 -A  and  B.  After  we 
were  well  settled  in  the  gate  an  agent 
came  to  us  and   indicated   that  he  "had 


made  the  worst  mistake  in  the  airline 
industry"  by  putting  us  in  the  exit  row. 
He  asked  us  to  move  to  first-class, 
which  we  did  under  protest. 

I  might  add  there  was  no  lesson  on  the 
the  simple  use  of  the  seat  belt  or  the 
oxygen  mask.  One  of  the  stewardesses, 
who  I  presume  was  helping  in  the  board- 
ing process,  ran  over  to  us  as  we  were 
going  up  the  steps  to  the  plane  and  said 
she  had  to  show  us  where  the  exit  doors 
are.  I  told  her  I  was  familiar  with 
them  and  needed  no  demonstration.  She 
then  backed  off. 

I  think  the  matter  of  asking  me  to 
demonstrate  how  I  open  and  close  the 
seat  belt  is  the  most  humiliating  and 
demeaning  thing  I  have  ever  had 
inflicted  on  me  by  any  airline  per- 
sonnel. And  I  have  flown  with  most  of 
them,  including  four  overseas  flights 
and  several  cross-country  flights.  I 
fail  to  see  any  connection  with  blind- 
ness and  being  able  to  open  and  close  a 
seat  belt.  I  can  hear  about  the  loca- 
tion of  exit  doors  just  as  well  as 
others  on  the  plane  do.  Miss  Ellidge 
seemed  to  feel  that  I  needed  a  private 
lesson.  This  is  ridiculous.  I  also 
find  it  interesting  that  she  was  not 
able  to  produce  the  regs.  Are  there 
really  such  regs? 

As  for  the  incident  in  Chicago  on  the 
15th,  I  fail  to  understand  why  we  were 
seated  in  the  same  seats  coming  out  but 
denied  being  able  to  sit  in  the  exit  row 
coming  back.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
good  chance  to  evacuate  if  necessary. 
The  gate  agent  couldn't  seem  to  under- 
stand why  we  were  making  "such  a  big 
issue  of  this."     I  suppose  he  doesn't. 

Blind  people  are  trying  to  be  a  part 
of  society  and  feel  we  should  have  free 
and  unrestricted  access  to  public  trans- 
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portation.  Further,  I  think  about  what 
a  potential  employer  of  a  qualified 
blind  person  watching  among  the  other 
passengers  would  think  about  hiring  a 
person  who  couldn't  open  and  close  a 
seat  belt  or  who  had  to  be  specially 
instructed  in  such  a  simple  task.  They 
would  probably  think  twice  before  hiring 
someone  who  needed  special  help. 

It  appears  to  me  that  your  employees 
are  poorly  trained  in  regard  to  dealing 
with  disabled  persons.  They  can't  even 
carry  out  what  are  allegedly  set  rules. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  1800 
Johnson  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21230,  is  leading  the  blind  to  the  place 
in  society  we  feel  we  deserve  and  will 
have.  He  can  provide  more  information 
on  blindness,  the  Federation,  and  how 
your  personnel  can  learn  to  better  deal 
with  disabled  passengers. 

I  again  want  to  indicate  my  disgust 
for  the  treatment  by  the  crews  in  ques- 
tion. I  might  add  my  wife  is  fully 
sighted  and  was  insulted  at  the  treat- 
ment both  on  general  principles  and 
because  the  behavior  implied  she  is 
incapable  of  evacuating  through  an  exit 
door  and  assisting  me  in  any  way  I  might 
need.  She  was  also  very  uncomfortable 
in  your  first-class  seats,  which  are  too 
high  for  her  short  legs  and  too  close 
together. 

Sincerely, 
Philip  R.  Copeland 


I  was  a  passenger  on  the  United  flight 
leaving  Louisville,  Kentucky,  bound  for 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  July  7th.  I  wit- 
nessed the  arrest  of  several  blind  peo- 
ple for  sitting  in  the  emergency  exit 
seats.  I  was  sincerely  saddened  by  the 
harsh,  unfair,  and  degrading  treatment 
of  these  people  and  their  canine  compan- 
ions. 

I'll  be  more  than  happy  to  be  a  wit- 
ness or  sign  any  papers  on  behalf  of 
these  people  if  they're  in  need  of  a 
witness. 

I've  also  written  United  and  informed 
them  of  my  feelings  concerning  their 
treatment  of  people  and  their  over- 
booking procedure.  I  nor  any  member  of 
my  family  will  ever  fly  United  again.  I 
truly  wish  my  donation  could  be  larger, 
but  please  know  my  support  is  from  the 
heart. 

Rosemond  Conner 


Portland,  Oregon 
July  15,  1985 

Dear  National  Federation  of  the  Blind: 


Iowa  Park,  Texas 
July  19,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Jernigan: 

On  the  return  trip  from  the  national 
convention  in  Louisville,  we  had  an 
amusing  experience.  I  had  taken  my 
eleven-year-old  grandson,  Jason,  to  the 
convention  with  me.  He  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it  and  was  appalled  at  some  of 
the      information      he      received.  He 

listened  intently  most  of  the  time.  One 
of  the  things  he  picked  up  on  was  about 
the  airlines. 

When  we  got  our  boarding  passes,  I 
requested  a  window  seat  for  him.  There 
was  no  problem,  and  I  was  cheerfully 
taken   care   of.      On  boarding   the   plane 
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and    locating  our   seats,  Jason  began   to 
examine     our     surroundings.        He     said, 
"Mamma,  I  bet  you  can't  guess  what  row 
we're  sitting  in. 

Knowing  how  interested  he  had  been  in 
the  discussions,  I  thought  I  had  a  clue. 
I  responded  by  saying,  "Let  me  try.  The 
exit  row?" 

During  those  discussions  someone 
stated  that  an  airline  employee  had  said 
that  they  always  tried  to  seat  a  strong, 
able-bodied  man  in  the  seat  by  the  exit. 

Now,  Jason  is  sighted  and  is  a  healthy 
young  man.  But  as  I  said,  he  is  only 
eleven.  He  is  about  four  feet  and  six 
inches  tall,  and  weighs  about  sixty-five 
pounds.  We  were  confident  that  one  or 
both  of  us  could  have  opened  the  exit, 
but  it  rather  contradicted  the  statement 
of  a  "strong,  able-bodied  man." 

Jason  and  I  had  a  little  smile  out  of 
it,  but  he  saw  a  minor  piece  of  evidence 
of  what  we  had  talked  about. 

Sincerely, 
Lola  Pace 


The  following  letter  appeared  in  the 
September,  1984,  issue  of  the  Braille 
Forun>  the  official  publication  of  the 
American  Ck)uncil  of  the  Blind.  It 
underscores  again  the  fact  that,  con- 
trary to  what  is  repeatedly  said,  we  are 
not  all  working  for  the  same  thing. 
Therefore:  No,  we  can't  get  together  and 
join  forces.  Some  blind  persons  not 
only  still  live  with  slave  mentality  but 
have  been  so  conditioned  by  society  that 
they  cannot  comprehend  any  other  way  of 
life.  Observe  both  the  substance  and 
the  tone  of  the  letter  which  follows. 
It      symbolizes      a     whole      pattern     of 


existence— a  system  which  is  dying  and 
an  era  which  is  coming  to  an  end.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  arrogant,  but  neither  do 
we  wish  to  crawl  on  our  bellies  and 
apologize  for  being  alive.  There  is  the 
middle  ground  of  self-respect,  under- 
standing, normal  give  and  take,  and 
human  dignity: 


Dear  Editor: 

I'm  upset  by  the  article  in  the  July 
Braille  Forum  reporting  on  testimony 
before  a  Congressional  committee  about 
the  treatment  of  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  travelers  by  the  airlines. 
It  and  many  private  comments  I  hear  at 
conventions,  etc.  have  the  overtone  of: 
"Those  stupid  sighted  people  act  out- 
rageously!" 

Being  totally  blind,  a  rehabilitation 
teacher  for  over  30  years,  and  an  active 
participant  in  many  sighted  organiza- 
tions, I  understand  these  irritations 
and  frustrations  only  too  well.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  criticism  and 
venting  of  anger  is  a  deterrent  in 
achieving  our  goals  of  independence  and 
acceptance  as  equals.  I  believe  that 
education  and  being  understanding  and 
"like  others"  is  the  more  productive 
course. 

We  have  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
realistic  fact  that  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  constitute  a  small 
portion  of  the  population.  If  they  also 
are  nonwhite,  women,  or  burdened  by 
mental  or  additional  physical  limita- 
tions, then  we  are  even  a  smaller 
minority.  Many  sighted  persons  go 
throughout  life  without  ever  speaking  to 
one  of  us.  Fortunately  the  media  is 
doing   a    lot    to    change    public   opinion. 
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but  even  then  the  reaction  often  is: 
"Well,  he's  one  in  a  million."  I  have 
had  sighted  friends  with  whom  I  have 
worked  in  organizations  for  many  years 
suddenly  pop  out  with:  "But  how  do  you 
know  which  color  of  shoes  you  are  wear- 
ing?" or  "How  can  you  cook  without 
burning  yourself?" 

Sight  seems  so  absolutely  essential  to 
most  people  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
accept  the  possibility  of  functioning 
satisfactorily  without  it.  Many  blind 
persons  fail  to  recognize  this  "lurking 
disbelief"  even  in  their  closest  asso- 
ciates. As  a  result,  a  blind  person  is 
so  annoyed  by  a  question  like,  "How  do 
you  find  your  mouth  to  eat?"  that  he  may 
give  a  flip  answer  that  will  "put  down" 
the  questioner  and  make  him  uneasy  about 
associating  with  visually  handicapped 
people. 

Sure,  it  seems  stupid  when  a  would-be 
guide  who  is  facing  you  directs  his 
voice  toward  your  right  and  says,  "Go  to 
the  left..."  Remember,  you  have  prob- 
ably experienced  such  situations  many 
times,  but  it  may  be  the  first  time  for 
that  sighted  person.  We  have  to  learn 
to  obey  the  direction  of  the  voice 
rather  than  the  words. 

I  believe  that  almost  everyone  wants 
to  assist  a  visually  handicapped  person, 
primarily  because  they  cannot  imagine 
anything  worse  happening  to  someone. 
With  my  philosophy,  I  find  it  much 
easier  to  be  patient,  tolerant,  and 
appreciative  of  good  intentions.  If  we 
don't  exhibit  these  qualities,  people 
trying  to  be  helpful  will  avoid  us. 

Further,  no  two  blind  persons  are 
alike  or  want  the  same  type  of  assist- 
ance. How  can  the  stranger  know?  I 
know  totally  blind  persons  who  are  very 
capable  in  some  areas  but  need  an  extra 


amount  of  assistance  in  other  areas.  I 
know  legally  blind  persons  who  do  need 
help  in  strange  places  or  in  poor  light- 
ing. If  our  actions  indicate  we  have  a 
visual  limitation,  or  if  a  stewardess 
calls  ahead  for  "assistance,"  how  can 
the  provider  know  just  how  much  to 
offer?  I  think  we  need  to  educate  peo- 
ple to  ask  how  they  can  be  helpful,  but 
we  should  not  humiliate  them  if  they 
make  assumptions  based  on  no  experience 
or  on  prior  experience. 

Also,  we  need  to  recognize  that  poli- 
cies are  set  up  to  make  it  easier  and 
more  efficient  for  airport  staff.  Why 
make  a  scene  just  because  we  don't  like 
their     policies?  If     the     airline     has 

arranged  for  an  electric  cart,  or  even  a 
wheelchair,  it  doesn't  hurt  us  to  go 
along.  After  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion, I  made  a  short  trip  to  Virginia. 
The  airline  asked  me  to  wear  a  large 
button  reading,  "Assistive  Services."  I 
didn't  particularly  like  the  "pub- 
licity," but  I  didn't  know  any  of  those 
who  might  read  it.  And  why  ask  them  to 
break  rules  when,  in  all  other  respects, 
they  were  most  courteous  and  helpful? 
If  I  refused  to  obey  rules  and  some 
accident  happened,  then  the  staff  member 
is  to  blame. 

Ms.  Hartman  was  indignant  that  some 
multihandicapped*  person  would  be  asked 
to  sit  on  a  blanket  for  fear  he  could 
not  control  his  bladder.  Experience 
probably  caused  that  ruling.  I  know 
individuals  who  have  been  careless  and 
have  had  accidents  with  themselves  and 
with  their  dog  guides.  Our  personal 
behavior  is  the  only  way  to  offset  fears 
of  this  kind. 

I  have  taken  a  lot  of  words  to  make  a 
plea  that  we  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped   people   try    to   understand    those 
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who  want  to  help  us  and  to  seek  ways  of 
quietly  demonstrating  our  abilities  and 
expressing  our  needs.  There  is  no  one 
rule  or  method  that  meets  all  our  needs. 
Let's  encourage  public  transit  companies 
to  understand  that  we  are  all  different 
and  not  to  assume  we  should  be  treated 
alike. 

Perhaps  the  American  Ck)uncil  of  the 
Blind  could  set  up  some  national  recog- 
nition for  the  most  considerate  public 
transit  company. 

Juliet  Esterly 
Walnut  Creek,  California 


*   The  comment   that    it    is   "multihandi- 


eapped"  persons  who  have  been  required 
(not  "asked")  to  sit  on  a  blanket  while 
flying  illustrates  the  kind  of  thinking 
which  some  of  the  blind  have  been 
bamboozled  into  accepting.  We  know  of 
two  blind  persons  who  have  been  required 
to  sit  on  blankets  while  flying.  Both 
refused— and  neither  was  multihandi- 
capped.  Both  received  monetary  cash 
damage  payments  from  the  airline.  Each 
was  subjected  to  abuse  and  public 
humiliation  for  refusing  to  sit  on  the 
blanket— and  it  was  all  done  in  the  name 
of  what?  Safety.  There  comes  a  time 
when  even  the  most  anciently  honorable 
misconception  must  crumble.  The  blind 
of  today  were  not  born  yesterday,  and 
the  day  of  reckoning  is  surely  at  hand. 


GREETINGS 

by  Gerald  M.  Kass 

Executive  Mce  President 

Jewish  Braille   Institute  of  America,   Inc. 


Shalom,  Greetings  from  Israel. 

As  you  assemble  today  in  Louisville 
discussing  vital  issues  affecting  the 
future  of  blind  persons,  I  send  you  good 
wishes  and  love  from  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  and  myself.  I  am  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  Capital  of  Israel,  a  city  in 
which  and  from  which  we  learn  that  all 
things  are  possible. 

Many  come  here  to  the  hills  of  Judea 
seeking  special  answers.  Moslems  revere 
this  ancient  city  second  only  to  Mecca. 
Christian  pilgrims  journey  here  to  visit 
Bethlehem     and     walk     along     the     Via 


Dolorosa  to  the  Shrine  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher,  the  way  to  the  Cross.  Jews 
from  around  the  world  pray  at  the 
Western  Wall  of  King  David's  ancient 
Temple  which  was  liberated  in  1967  when, 
at  long  last,  this  historic  city  was 
unified. 

You  today  have  made  an  historic  pil- 
grimage to  Louisville  to  enter  into 
deliberations  and  act  upon  resolutions 
which  we  all  pray  will  take  blind  people 
closer  to  their  dreams.  You  do  so  in 
the  spirit  of  Jerusalem,  the  city  that 
teaches  us  that  there  are  no  impossible 
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dreams  but  only  those  goals  that  have 
not  yet  been  achieved.  To  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  I  transmit  the 
words  of  Theodor  Herzl,  the  father  of 
modern  Zionism,  who  wrote,  prior  to  the 
reestablishment  of  Israel  as  a  nation: 
"If  you  will  it,  it  is  no  dream."  It  is 
the  will  with  which  the  Federation  pur- 
sues  its  dreams  that  distinguishes  you. 

When  visitors  who  do  not  understand 
Zionism  come  to  Israel  and  ask  why  the 
Jewish  people  have  been  willing  to 
endure  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
defend  this  land,  they  are  taken  to  a 
hillside  shrine  on  the  outer  edge  of 
Jerusalem  at  which  the  answer  becomes 
£dl  too  clear.  It  is  a  memorial  to 
those  whom  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  mur- 
dered—six million— including  one  and  a 
half  million    children.       It    is    also    a 


documentation  center  in  which  the  truth 
of  the  tragedy  is  safely  kept.  They  are 
shown  what  happens  when  good  people 
without  independence  and  self-determina- 
tion trust  others  with  their  fate. 
Certainly,  none  can  better  understand 
this  than  the  blind,  and  no  organization 
has  philosophically  accepted  this  prin- 
ciple with  greater  fervor  than  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Thus, 
the  messages  of  Jerusalem  and  Louisville 
are  the  same:  dignity,  independence, 
and  pride  in  one's  heritage. 

Let  these  be  days  of  wise  decision, 
growing  dedication,  and  devotion  to  each 
other,  bringing  about  security  and 
opportunity  for  blind  persons  throughout 
the  world  in  this  generation  and  for 
generations  yet  to  come. 


SCHOLARSHIPS   1985 


(Note:  The  following  remarks  were 
made  by  Peggy  Pinder,  Chairman  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  at  the  banquet  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  Louisville  Thursday 
evening,  July  4,   1985.) 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
is  a  wonderful  place  to  be.  Two  strong 
qualities  have  always  characterized  the 
Federation— profound  thought  and  commit- 
ted action.  We  in  the  Federation  have  a 
characteristic  way  of  life,  which  we 
experience  at  its  most  intense  level  at 
our     national     conventions.        We     have 


created  for  ourselves  a  community,  work- 
ing to  build  the  future  that  we  want  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children.  An 
important  part  of  that  future  is  the 
thinkers  and  the  leaders  of  the  blind 
community  who  are  now  in  high  school  and 
in  college.  The  Federation  has  a  major 
commitment  to  our  future  and,  conse- 
quently, a  major  commitment  to  the  next 
generation  of  leaders. 

We  live  by  our  belief.  We  have  com- 
mitted nearly  $100,000  to  our  scholar- 
ship program  to  honor  the  outstanding 
blind  scholars  of  today.  These  men  and 
women   represent  excellence.     They   also 
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represent  collectively  the  truth  of  the 
Federation  philosophy.  Their  fine  char- 
acters and  their  chosen  careers,  taken 
together,  are  a  conclusive  demonstration 
of  the  proposition  that  the  blind  can 
aspire,  achieve,  and  excel  in  every 
field  of  study. 

Tonight  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present 
thirty  scholarships  and  five  certifi- 
cates of  achievement  to  men  and  women 
who  were  selected  from  a  pool  of  over 
400  applicants.  Here,  fellow  Federa- 
tionists,  are  the  winners: 

The  first  category  of  winners  is  a 
category  called  Certificates  of  Achieve- 
ment. The  applications  of  these  stu- 
dents were  so  strong  that  we  wanted,  as 
a  Federation,  to  recognize  these  five 
persons.  One  of  them  is  with  us 
tonight— Douglas  Gregory  Lee  of  Illi- 
nois. Doug  will  be  entering  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  the  fall  as  a 
freshman  in  mathematics  and  computer 
science.  The  other  four  persons  who  are 
going  to  receive  certificates  are 
Rodenna  Agustin  Castillo  of  Florida, 
Christian  S.  Shinaberger  of  California, 
Bruce  Douglas  Smith  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Sheri  Beth  Wells  of  Michigan. 

The  next  category  is  the  category  of 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Conven- 
tion Scholarships.  The  winners  of  these 
scholarships  are:  Terry  D.  Eagle  of 
Michigan,  William  C.  Perry  of  Hawaii, 
and  Laura  Bills  Silas  of  Utah. 

The  next  category  is  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  Merit  Scholarships. 
These  are  $500  scholarships.  Beth  Ann 
Anderson  of  Arizona:  Beth  will  be  a 
junior  in  the  fall  at  Arizona  State 
University,  where  she  is  earning  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  sociology  and  then 
intends  to  enter  law  school. 

Anna  Sigren  Bauer  of  Kansas:    Anna  is 


attending  Knox  College  in  Illinois, 
where  she  will  be  a  sophomore  in  the 
fall,  working  toward  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  the  liberal  arts  area. 

Amy  J.  Brown  of  Michigan:  Amy  will  be 
a  freshman  in  the  fall  at  Western  Mich- 
igan University,  where  she  intends  to 
earn  a  bachelor's  degree  in  communica- 
tions. 

John  C.  (Chip)  Johnson  of  Illinois: 
In  the  fall  Chip  will  be  a  sophomore  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he 
intends  to  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
Spanish. 

Jan  Marie  Nelson  of  Wyoming:  Jan  will 
be  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in  the  fall,  where  she  intends 
to  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  in  manage- 
ment information  systems. 

Giacomo  L.  (Jack)  Ortizano  is  earning 
two  bachelor's  degrees  and  intends  to 
earn  a  master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  the  falL  Jack  intends 
to  become  a  professor  in  the  field  of 
communications. 

John  W.  Tomblin  of  Missouri:  John 
will  be  a  senior  in  the  fall  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia  where 
he  is  studying  agronomy  and  intends  to 
become  a  professor  of  agronomy. 

Joseph  C.  Wood  of  Indiana:  Joe  will 
be  a  senior  in  the  fall  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. Joe  intends  to  earn  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering and  intends  to  go  on  for  further 
study   in  his  chosen  field. 

The  next  scholarship  is  the  Robert 
Nelson  Funk  Scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$800.  The  winner  of  this  scholarship  is 
David  Yale  Hunt  of  Nebraska.  David  will 
be  a  sophomore  in  the  fall  at  McCook 
Community  College  and  intends  to  earn  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  counseling. 

The  next  scholarship   is   the  Melva  T. 
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Owen  Memorial  Scholarship  in  the  amount 
of  $1,800.  The  winner  of  this  scholar- 
ship is  Blaire  Pilar  Hansen  of  Cali- 
fornia. Blaire  will  be  an  entering 
freshman  at  Yale  University  in  the  fall, 
where  she  intends  to  study  either 
journalism  or  genetics  engineering. 

The  next  scholarship  is  the  Hermione 
Grant  Calhoun  Scholarship  in  the  amount 
of  $2,500.  There  are  two  such  scholar- 
ships. The  first  will  be  received  by 
Sandra  Jean  Ryan  of  Iowa.  Sandy  will  be 
a  junior  in  the  fall  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, where  she  is  working  toward  her 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  dietetics. 
Brenda  J.  Smith  of  Connecticut:  Brenda 
will  be  a  senior  in  the  fall  at  Amherst 
College,  where  she  is  working  toward  her 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  liberal  arts. 
Brenda  intends  to  go  on  and  earn  a 
master's  degree   in  public  policy. 

The  next  scholarship  is  the  Howard 
Brown  Rickard  Scholarship  in  the  amount 
of  $2,500.  Michael  L.  Gosse  of  Connec- 
ticut: Michael  will  be  a  senior  in  the 
fall  at  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
where  he  is  working  toward  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing. Mike  intends  to  go  on  to  earn  his 
Ph.D.  in  engineering  and  hopes  to  teach 
after  he  completes  his  studies. 

The  next  category  is  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  Merit  Scholar- 
ships in  the  amount  of  $2,500.  Rachel 
Ann  Brailove  of  New  Jersey:  Rachel  will 
be  an  entering  freshman  at  Princeton 
University  in  the  fall,  where  she 
intends  to  study  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree   in  linguistics. 

Laura  Elizabeth  Coughlin  of  New  York: 

In  the  fall  Laura  will  be  a  junior  at 
Brown  University,  where  she  is  studying 
toward  a  degree  in  history. 

Matthew   Charles    King    of  Washington 


State:  Matt  will  be  a  sophomore  at  Notre 
Dame  in  the  fall,  where  he  is  studying 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  and  also  studying  music. 
Matt  intends  to  earn  a  doctorate  in 
electrical  engineering. 

Kelly  Dean  Lovell  of  Iowa:  Kelly  is  a 
third-year  law  student  at  Drake  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Cindy  Michelle  Mcintosh  of  Tennessee: 
Cindy  will  be  an  entering  freshman  in 
the  fall  at  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity, where  she  intends  to  earn  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  psychology  and 
hopes  ultimately  to  earn  a  doctorate  and 
have  a  private  practice,  as  well  as 
teach  at  the  university  level. 

Marianne  Miller  of  Oregon:  Marianne  is 
studying  towards  a  doctoral  degree  in 
organizational  studies  at  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

SueEllen  O'Connor  of  Alaska:  SueEUen 
will  be  an  entering  freshman  in  the  fall 
at  the  University  of  Alaska,  where  she 
ultimately  hopes  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  in 
psychology. 

Kenneth  Adam  Silberman  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: Ken  is  currently  studying  in  the 
master's  degree  program  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  aerospace  engineering.  He 
hopes  to  have  a  career  in  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Marion  L.  Todd  of  Indiana:  Marion  will 
be  a  junior  in  the  fall  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, where  she  is  studying  towards  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  instructional 
materials  technology  and  hopes  to  earn  a 
graduate  degree   in  the  same  field. 

The  next  category  of  scholarships, 
also  designated  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  Merit  Scholarships,  is  in  the 
amount  of  $3,000.  Valerie  J.  Brown  of 
Texas:  Valerie  is  currently  studying 
towards  a  master's  degree  at  North  Texas 
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State   University    in  Library   Science   and 
in  art  history. 

Eddie  Elaine  Glenn  of  South  Carolina: 
Eddie  is  studying  in  the  doctoral  pro- 
grgim  toward  a  degree  in  rehabilitation 
counseling  at  South  Carolina  State 
College. 

Patti  Gregory  of  Michigan:  Patti  will 
be  an  entering  first-year  law  student  in 
the  fall  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School. 

Christopher  J.  Kuczynski  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: Chris  will  be  a  senior  in  the 
fall  at  Villanova  University,  where  he 
is  working  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
English  literature,  after  which  he 
intends  to  enter  law  school. 

The  final  scholarship  of  our  1985 
scholarship  program  is  entitled  American 
Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  Scholarship  in 
the  amount  of  $6,000.  The  winner  of  the 
American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind 
Scholarship  is  a  lady  many  of  you  have 
met.  And  everyone  who  has  met  her,  1  am 
sure,  has  found  her  as  delightful  and  as 
charming  and  as  intelligent  and  as 
poised  as  did  the  Scholarship  Committee. 
Jennifer  Kellogg  of  New  Mexico:  Jennifer 
will  be  attending  Pomona  College  in  the 
fall,  where  she  is  working  towards  a 
degree  in  government  and  hopes  to  join 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  $6,000 
scholarship,  Jennifer  Kellogg  has  earned 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  this 
evening.  And  now,  here  is  the  American 
Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  scholar  this 
year.     Jennifer  Kellogg: 

"Thank  you  so  very  much  for  this  great 
honor.  I  have  been  in  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  for  three  years, 
and  I  thank  you  for  this  scholarship  and 
for  the  confidence  that  you  have  placed 


in  me.  I  would  like  to  recognize  a 
couple  of  people:  Fred  Schroeder  for  his 
guidance.  His  guidance  brought  me  into 
this  organization.  Peggy  Pinder  for 
being  a  consistent  role  model.  And  Marc 
Maurer.  His  encouragement  came  through 
his  dynamic  leadership.  But  most  impor- 
tant of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr. 
Jernigan  for  his  undying  support, 
inspiration,  and  everlasting  patience  in 
helping  me  to  realize  my  potential  as  a 
blind  person. 

"I  am  currently  studying  at  Pomona 
College,  pursuing  a  degree  in  govern- 
ment. One  day  I  want  to  hold  an  office 
in  the  Foreign  Diplomatic  Corps.  At  the 
present  time  the  blind  are  prohibited 
from  holding  any  positions  in  foreign 
service.  I  know  from  what  I  have 
learned  in  the  Federation  that- 
together,  with  a  unified  movement— we 
can  change  this  discriminatory  practice. 
"I  am  so  very  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and 
will  contribute  my  talent  and  energy  to 
help  build  and  strengthen  our  movement. 
The  Federation  has  taught  me  to  be  posi- 
tive about  blindness  and  taught  me  the 
belief  that  every  blind  person  can  lead 
a  life  of  true  equality.  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  again  for  your  confidence 
in  me  and  for  sharing  the  love  that 
binds  us  all  together.    Thank  you." 

Peggy  Pinder  then  continued:  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  addressing  all  the 
winners.  We  have  given  you  much  this 
evening.  Each  of  you  has  earned  your 
award  by  your  hard  work  and  high 
achievement.  We  salute  you  and  hope  for 
you  that  you  will  always  be  challenged; 
that  you  will  always  be  pushed  to  use 
your  utmost;  and  that,  therefore,  you 
will   always   be   successful,   as   you   have 
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been  thus  far. 

This  week  we  of  the  Federation  have 
given  you  something  far  more  valuable 
than  your  scholarships.  This  week  you 
have  shared  with  us  (many  of  you  for  the 
first  time)  our  Federation  way  of  life. 
In  one  sense  our  Federation  way  is  the 
way  of  the  student,  for  we  are  committed 
lifetime  students  of  life.  We  study  the 
world  around  us— what  happens,  and  why. 
We  analyze  and  reflect  upon  our  blind- 
ness and  measure  its  effects.  Our  study 
extends  beyond  this  profound  thought  to 
dedicated  and  purposeful  action,  based 
upon  that  thought.  As  our  President  Dr. 
Jernigan  says:  "Philosophy  bakes  no 
bread,  but  without  philosophy  no  bread 
is  baked."  We  think  before  we  speak; 
discuss  before  we  act;  and  above  all, 
believe  in  working  together  to  achieve 
that  future  that  we  have  chosen. 

Winners,  we  have  shown  all  this  to  you 
this  week  as  we  have  talked  with  you, 


laughed  with  you,  dined  with  you, 
partied  with  you,  and  shared  with  you 
the  fellowship  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  We  have  given  you 
the  greatest  gift  that  we  have— the 
movement  that  we  have  fashioned  our- 
selves. The  Federation  is  a  winner  as 
you  have  heard  again  and  again  this 
week.  We  are  the  most  important  force 
in  matters  concerning  blindness.  Offi- 
cials of  business  and  government  come  to 
us  to  learn  what  to  do.  We  have  built 
this  winner,  the  Federation,  upon  our 
collective  spirit.  That  spirit  is  our 
respect  for  one  another;  affection  for 
one  another;  and  commitment  to  one 
another,  which  we  call  love. 

Our  real  gift  to  you  is  our  love,  the 
power  which  has  made  the  Federation  the 
winner  that  it  is.  Together  let  us  take 
that  love  and  fashion  a  world  in  which 
all  blind  people  can  be  winners. 


WHISTLING    IN  THE  DARK 
A  LETTER  TO  PAUL  HARVEY 

by  Jalil  Mortazavi 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
July  23,  1985 


Dear  Mr.  Harvey: 


My  name  is  Jalil  Mortazavi.  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  country  of  Iran, 
but  am  now  an  American  citizen,  having 
been  so  for  the  past  eight  years.     I  am 


an  avid  listener  of  your  radio  program. 
Incidentally,  I  also  work  for  WBZ  in 
Boston,  which  carries  your  daily  broad- 
cast to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

I  would  like,  please,  your  undivided 
attention  regarding  the  following:  Some- 
times, Mr.  Harvey,  you  have  accused 
American  media  of  using  sensationalism 
in  order   to   sell  a  product.     You  your- 
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self,    however,   make    such  mistakes    now 
and    then.      Please    understand    that  my 
aim     is     not     to     criticize     unconstruc- 
tively.      Instead,    I  am   trying  to  see   if 
you  can  empathize  with  what  I  say. 

In  March,  1985,  you  reported  the  death 
of  Fred  Lawry,  the  blind  whistler.  On 
your  "Rest  Of  The  Story"  portion  of  a 
broadcast  made  during  that  period  you 
talked  about  Fred's  life  and  how  he 
became  a  whistler.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  in  what  you  did,  except  for  the 
sensationalism  you  brought  to  bear  on 
the  story.  You  told  your  audience  that 
Fred  Lawry  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue 
in  such  a  way  which  enabled  him  to  play 
two  notes  at  once,  and  then,  having 
praised  the  talented  musician  as  you 
did,  you  said  at  the  end  of  it  all, 
"Yes,  for  more  than  fifty  celebrated 
years  Fred  Lawry  was  whistling  in  the 
dark."  I  know  you  used  the  title  of 
Fred  Lawry's  book  to  prove  your  point  in 
the  way  of  sensationalism.  You  went  on 
to  say,  "Yes,  Fred  Lawry  was  blind." 
Please  understand  I  am  not  trying  to 
tell  you  why  you  told  your  audience  that 
he  was  blind.  But  you  portrayed  him  as 
a  talented  blind  musician,  not  as  a 
talented  musician  who  happened  to  be 
blind. 

I  hope  you  realize  that  not  all  of  us 
are  talented.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
extraordinary.  Some  of  us  are  talented; 
some  of  us  are  not.  Some  of  us  are 
smart;  and  some  of  us  aren't.  If  you 
are  a  friend  of  the  blind,  why  can't  you 
do  us  a  favor:  At  least  once  on  your 
program  tell  the  employer  that  whenever 
a  blind  person  applies  for  a  job,  please 
don't  deny  his  application  based  on  his 
blindness,  but  give  the  applicant  equal 
treatment,  and  allow  him  to  prove  him- 
self. 


Last  year  you  reported  an  incident  in 
Boston.  You  said:  "In  the  morning  a 
blind  man  was  mugged,  but  the  mugger 
couldn't  get  away,  for  the  blind  man 
wrestled  him  to  the  ground.  And  when 
the  mugger  tried  to  run  away,  the  blind 
man  grabbed  some  of  the  mugger's  hair  so 
that  later  on,  through  the  man's 
description  and  hair  color,  the  police 
arrested  the  mugger."  This  seems  to  be 
a  big  sensational  story,  but  you  failed 
to  say  that  the  blind  man,  Peter  Duran, 
is  a  computer  programmer  who  owns  his 
own  company  which  is  worth  several  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  Harvey,  blind  people  in  America 
are  working  in  the  mainstream  of  soci- 
ety. They  are  participating  at  all 
levels.  I  know  this  from  firsthand 
experience,  because  1  am  a  blind  person. 
You  and  I  agree  about  one  thing— that 
the  United  States  is  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, as  it  has  always  been,  for 
everybody.  within  this  big  land,  Mr. 
Harvey,  there  is  a  small  land  which 
creates  this  equal  opportunity  for  blind 
people.  1  am  referring  to  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  The  logo  of 
the  NFB  is  "Security,  Equality,  and 
Opportunity"  to  all  blind  people.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  I  could  not  compete  in 
this  great  nation.  As  a  result  of  this 
organization's  leads  1  was  able  to  win 
my  job  at  WBZ   radio. 

I'd  like  to  offer  you  something,  Mr. 
Harvey.  I  would  like  to  invite  you  to 
come  and  see  the  headquarters  of  our 
organization,  which  is  located  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  If  you  could  spare  at 
least  a  few  hours  of  your  time,  you 
could  sit  down  and  talk  with  our  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan.  I  am  sure 
that  you  two  would  enjoy  discussing  the 
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range  of   issues  concerning  blind  people, 
as    well    as    discussion   with    regard    to 
what     our    organization's     philosophy     is 
all   about.      Please    take    this    offer.      I 
would   be  more   than  happy   to  pay  your 


round -trip      airfare      from     Chicago     to 
Baltimore. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Jalil  Mortazavi 


RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD  RUMBLINGS 
NCSAB  THREATENS  TO  ACT 


National  Council  of  State 
Agencies  for  the  Blind 
Alexandria,  Virginia 
July  12,  1985 

Dear  State  Director: 

The  State  of  New  York  is  carefully 
preparing  a  federal  court  suit  against 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  The  suit 
relates  to  both  the  so-called  "Break 
Even  Policy"  and  the  Postal  Service's 
continued  efforts  to  not  comply  with  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act. 

I'm  sure  your  agency  has  had  some 
experience  with  trying  to  establish  a 
vending  facility  at  a  Post  Office  or 
Postal  Facility  or  trying  to  arrange  to 
receive  your  fair  share  of  vending 
machine  income.  If  your  experience  has 
been  as  frustrating  as  ours  or  New 
York's  has  been  you  may  wish  to  join  as 
a  supporter  of  the  suit. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  will  be 
asked  to  participate  in  the  suit  or  in 
any  way  to  join  financially.  We  are 
simply  trying  to  demonstrate  to  the 
courts  that  this  is  a  very  serious  issue 
and     that     there     is    considerable    state 


support  for  judicial  remedy.  Admin- 
istrative remedies  have  been  exhausted. 
Arbitration  has  been  pursued  and  the 
Postal  Service  has  not  budged.  In  fact 
they  have  more  carefully  avoided  working 
with  the  State  Licensing  ^/^ency  and 
further  blocked  sharing  of  vending 
machine  receipts  by  policy. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  support  New  York 
and  have  contacted  them  to  express  our 
willingness  to  be  part  of  the  lawsuit. 
I  urge  you  to  write  a  brief  letter  to 
Jack  Ryan  at  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  40  North  Pearl 
Street,  Albany,  New  York  12243,  to  ex- 
press your  support  and  to  add  your  state 
to  those  taking  this  action.  If  possi- 
ble carbon  our  National  Office  in  Alex- 
andria. 

On  another  unrelated  matter  the  dead- 
line on  the  Secretarial  Determination 
Process  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  re- 
quest has  been  extended  to  July  19.  If 
you  have  not  commented  you  may  still 
have  time.  If  you  have  commented  and 
want  to  review  the  comments  which  have 
come  in  to  date  you  are  encouraged  to  do 
so.    Eleven  comments  have  been  received 
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so    far,    seven    from   states.      All   eleven 
have  opposed  the  Prison  Request. 

If  you  would  like  more  information 
please  call  Chet  Avery  in  RSA  at  (202) 
245-0918.  We  will  continue  to  update 
you  as  more   information  becomes  avail- 


able. 


Sincerely, 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Chairman 
Randolph -Sheppard  Committee 
(717)  787-6176 


MISSOURI  AND  THE  RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD  ACT: 
A  REVIEW 


(Reprinted  from  the  June,  1985,  Blind 
Missouriar\  the  newsletter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Missouri.) 

The  Randolph -Sheppard  Act  was  made  law 
by  the  U.  S.  Congress  in  1938.  In 
Missouri  that  year  the  state  legislature 
was  considering  withdrawal  of  funding 
from  all  the  workshops  for  the  blind  and 
did  so  in  1939,  based  on  a  serious  fis- 
cal and  cash  flow  problem. 

The  Commission  for  the  Blind  had  been 
established  in  the  state  in  1915.  The 
programs  of  the  Commission  were  appar- 
ently three  in  number:  prevention,  the 
newly  created  rehabilitation  teaching  or 
home  teaching,  and  the  workshops. 

The  workshop  system  was  scattered 
throughout  the  state,  primarily  visible 
through  the  term  "Association."  They 
were  located  in  such  cities  as  Jefferson 
City,  Joplin,  Springfield,  Kansas  City, 
and  St.  Joseph.  Mostly  they  made 
brooms.  One  veteran  tells  of  kicking 
the  bundles  of  broom  straw  every  morning 
to  run  the  rats  out  of  it. 


One  blind  man  who  came  through  that 
period  tells  of  his  search  for  work,  a 
fruitless,  desperate  search.  Then,  he 
hit  upon  the  scheme  of  buying  brooms 
from  Kroger's  grocery.  He  took  them 
home,  soaked  the  labels  off,  and  peddled 
them  door  to  door  as  "blind  made."  He 
stated  that  his  neighbors  were  jealous 
because  he  always  came  home  with  money 
in  his  pocket  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

In  1943  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
act  was  passed  by  Congress.  Jack  Rai- 
thel  became  the  first  counselor  in  the 
state,  gaining  national  notice  in  his 
successful  placement  work.  In  1946  the 
Commission  was  stripped  of  its  separate 
agency  status  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Welfare  Department.  In  that  same  year 
the  Missouri  Lions  created  the  Business 
Opportunities  for  Missouri  Blind. 

BOMB  was  a  nonprofit  corporation,  just 
as  it  is  now.  It  had  and  has  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  one  Lion 
appointed  from  each  district,  currently 
eleven.  They  serve  two-year  terms,  with 
a  maximum  tenure  of  four  consecutive 
years. 
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In  1953  Mr.  Roy  Remick  of  Jefferson 
City  became  Executive  Director  of  the 
corporation.  He  and  Jack  Raithel 
traveled  the  state,  promoting  the  abili- 
ties of  the  blind.  The  irrepressible 
Raithel  was  widely  liked  and  must  be 
credited  with  pioneer  work  in  employment 
of  the  blind  in  Missouri.  He  retired 
from  the  Bureau   for  the  Blind   in  1981. 

At  first,  blind  vendors  were  paid  five 
dollars  a  week.  That  began  a  slow  rise, 
until  earnings  were  made  contingent  on 
income  from  the  location,  due  primarily 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  amendments   in  the  early  1970's. 

In  1973,  with  P.L.  93-112  as  amended, 
the  Missouri  program  gained  in  stabil- 
ity. In  the  late  fifties  and  through 
the  sixties  income  was  low,  locations 
were  very  uncertain,  and  the  future  was 
not  yet  clear. 

However,  the  Kansas  City  Post  Office 
cafeteria  was  a  notable  exception.  "The 
Four  Horsemen"  were  co-managers.  These 
men  were  also  pioneers  and  included 
George  Rittgers  and  Bob  Peterson. 

A  major  problem  for  these  men  was  the 
jealousy  of  the  Postal  Union  employees. 
Some  of  these  managers  report  being 
repeatedly  cursed  as  they  manned  the 
cash  register.  Sugar,  salt,  and  pepper 
were  switched  on  the  tables,  or  just 
plain  spilled.  Utensils  were  stolen  or 
bent  into  uselessness.  Food  shipments 
were  delayed,  and  preparation  was 
repeatedly  criticized. 

Ruth  Peterson,  Bob's  wife,  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape  serious  injury 
from  an  auto  in  at  least  two  instances. 
In  one,  the  guide  dog  with  her  was 
killed.  In  the  second  the  dog  appar- 
ently knocked  her  out  of  the  path  of  a 
speeding  auto.  These  were  broad  day- 
light episodes. 


One  black  day  George  Rittgers  was 
struck  while  crossing  the  street.  He 
was  thrown  seventy-five  feet  by  the 
impact,  surviving  by  only  a  miracle. 
The  auto  was  driven  by  the  Postal  Union 
steward  or  leader.  He  had  just  had  the 
auto  liability  insurance  cancelled  two 
days  before  the  "accident." 

A  civil  suit  was  decided  in  favor  of 
George,  but  the  defendant  union  official 
took  bankruptcy  and  never  a  cent  was 
received  by  the  Rittgers  family.  Until 
at  least  the  early  1980's  that  Post 
Office  was  a  hostile  work  environment. 
Bob  Peterson  manned  a  small  stand  there 
for  many  years,  earning  pittance  wages, 
while  postal  workers  were  slurping  up 
their  raises.  Presently,  there  are  two 
small  one-man  operations  in  the  build- 
ing. 

In  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind  the  Busi- 
ness Enterprises  Program  (BEP)  was 
charged  with  program  oversight  under 
P.L.  93-112.  Across  the  years  until  the 
early  1970's  Missouri  Lions  made  peri- 
odic grants  to  the  program,  the  last 
being  $20,000  in  1971.  The  number  of 
locations  rose  to  approximately  seventy 
in  the  mid-1970's.  Many  of  these  were 
"leakers."  They  were  not  profitable  and 
the  manager  income  had  to  be  supple- 
mented from  other  locations.  Under 
Charlie  Freeman,  Bureau  Chief,  many 
"leakers"  were  closed.  In  1979  the 
number  of  locations  had  fallen  to  forty- 
nine,  because  openings  had  not  kept  pace 
with  closings. 

An  analysis  in  1979  showed  that  the 
manager  income  was  on  a  par  with 
national  averages.  However,  Missouri 
was  far  behind  other  states  in  the  num- 
ber of  locations  (which  remains  true 
today ) . 

On  the  other  hand,  Missouri  had  cafe- 
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terias.  Other  states  were  closing  the 
cafeterias.  One  reason  was  the  tre- 
mendous equipment  costs.  Other  types  of 
food  vending  were  more  economical.  How- 
ever, in  Kentucky  that  state  acquired 
(as  Dave  Dillon  also  reported  about 
Minnesota)  an  armored  division  of  vend- 
ing machines.  Maintenance  and  replace- 
ment costs  in  those  states  soared,  while 
in  Missouri  costs  were  far  more  reason- 
able. 

There  was  also  a  disproportionate  mix 
of  locations:  federal,  state,  and  pri- 
vate. While  the  private  sector  place- 
ment in  the  nation  was  far  greater, 
Missouri  had  a  very  high  proportion  of 
federal  buildings.  This  was  partly 
because  private  sector  placements  had 
been  difficult  to  maintain. 

Also  in  the  late  1970's  Bureau  staff 
were  actively  turning  down  requests  for 
assistance  from  the  private  sector, 
thereby  ruining  the  enormous  good  will 
that  had  been  built  up.  Regaining  that 
positive  image  in  the  private  sector  has 
not  been  accomplished. 

A  fish  market,  a  paint  store,  and  a 
dairy  farm  were  among  the  enterprises 
set  up  by  the  Bureau  staff.  In  fact, 
there  were  a  few  early  locations  that 
were  entirely  independent  of  the  Bureau, 
two  being  those  of  Otis  Johnson  in  St. 
Louis  and  Clarence  Foreman  in  Nevada. 

Under  BEP  Supervisor  Don  Renn,  the 
program  grew  to  fifty -eight  locations  by 
February,  1984.  In  addition,  managerial 
training  for  "totals"  (the  totally 
blind)  was  assured,  as  contrasted  with 
the  policy  of  "partials"  and  previously 
followed  by  some  Bureau  staff.  The 
average  income  continued  to  increase, 
nearing  $20,000  per  manager  by  December, 
1983.  A  major  benefits  package  was 
negotiated     after    Tiny    Beetle's     severe 


accident  in  the  late  1970's.  There  had 
been  no  insurance  for  managers  until 
then. 

The  training  program  for  vendors  was 
piecemeal  at  best.  The  1979  transition 
of  Bureau  direction  brought  more  clearly 
defined  training  and  management  prac- 
tices that  helped  managers  be  more  aware 
of  their  costs,  practices,  and  sanita- 
tion. 

New  brochures  were  developed  and  added 
emphasis  was  made  regarding  color 
schemes  on  location  and  attractiveness 
of  the  merchandizing. 

Again,  as  before,  the  Missouri  Lions 
(along  with  consumers  and  vendors) 
pushed  the  state  legislature  to  pass  the 
"Little  Randolph -Sheppard  Act."  Some 
hailed  the  1981  signing  of  the  legisla- 
tion by  Governor  Bond  as  one  of  the 
first  in  the  nation.  However,  the  fact 
that  such  a  law  was  passed  in  Iowa  ten 
years  earlier  emphasized  the  distance 
Missouri  was  behind  in  that  area.  In 
1982  Bureau  staff  began  to  research  and 
support  the  Kennelly  amendment  where 
locations  could  be  placed  at  rest  stops 
on  federal  highways.  We  hope  that  will 
pass  the  state  legislature  this  session. 

Missouri's  vending  program  is  highly 
cost      effective.  During      the      early 

1980's,  including  vendors  (managers)  and 
their  employees,  more  than  200  people 
worked  in  the  fifty-plus  locations.  The 
entire  program  was  threatened  by  the 
National  Governor's  Association  in  1982 
and  could  have  been  lost  but  for  vigor- 
ous response  across  the  nation.  Imagine 
4,000  blind  persons  plus  their  many 
employees  out  looking  for  a  job. 

Current  locations  include  cafeterias, 
snack  bars,  gift  shops,  and  vending 
banks.  Manager  turnover  is  low  but  may 
equate   fifteen  percent  annually.     Mean- 
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while,   the  program  gross    income   is  well 
over  $1,000,000. 

Funds   for  the  program  come  from  two 
sources.  Vocational       rehabilitation 

funds  provide  for  purchase  of  major 
equipment.  Smaller  items  for  location 
start-up,  such  as  inventory,  are  pur- 
chased from  the  "set -aside"  (administra- 
tive fee),  the  ten  percent  each  manager 
pays  into  BOMB,  which  provides  bookkeep- 
ing services  and  some  other  management 
assistance.  All  BEP  supervisors  are 
state  employees,  as  is  one  secretary. 
Two  bookkeepers  are  BOMB  employees. 

Events  in  the  last  sixteen  months  have 
brought  the  program  to  a  stalemate. 
Deprived  of  its  leadership,  training  was 
completely  suspended  for  approximately 
one  year.  Several  persons  could  have 
been  in  the  labor  force  by  now,  and 
judicious  use  of  Section  504,  P.L.  93- 
112  been  made. 

The  root  of  the  problem  may  have  been 
the  Truman  Building  cafeteria.  Some 
state  officials  apparently  wanted  an 
alcohol- selling  downtown  cafeteria  that 
featured  an  executive  dining  room  and 
night  hours.  Design  and  Construction 
Director  Walter  Johnson  had  a  feasibil- 
ity study  done,  which  cost  $20,000.  The 
study  alleged  enormous  potential  for 
profit,  while  completely  ignoring  the 
reality  of  competition.  A  Jefferson 
City  councilman  tried  to  gain  the  con- 
tract, using  his  position  and  even  gain- 
ing support  from  the  Mayor.  He  was 
admittedly  working  for  an  Atlanta-based 
firm  that  has  subsequently  gone  bank- 
rupt. 

Mr.  Johnson  himself  alleged  that  no 
blind  person  could  operate  the  cafe- 
teria.   The  three  Bureau  employees  who 


heard  him  make  this  absurd  statement  are 
no  longer  Bureau  employees.  One  wonders 
if  it  is  because  his  view  was  contested 
by  them. 

Numerous  plans  were  proposed  and  meet- 
ings held  to  gain  support  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Buildings.  Governor  Bond, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Rothman,  and  then 
Attorney  General  Ashcroft  delayed  deci- 
sion until  the  resolution  they  signed 
January  10,  1985,  as  they  were  exiting 
office.  Thus,  the  three  top  officials 
in  this  state  have  had  a  significant 
hand   in  the  circumstances. 

Among  the  early  proposals  for  service 
in  the  building  was  one  costing  approxi- 
mately $60,000.  We  now  understand  that 
over  $1,000,000  will  be  expended  and 
that  the  business  will  be  offered  to  a 
private  contractor. 

Unfortunately  the  Truman  Building  of 
Missouri  is  beginning  to  gain  national 
recognition  because  of  the  manipula- 
tions. Department  Director  Joseph 
O'Hara  has  stated  that  the  various  pro- 
posals were  just  too  much  money  to  spend 
in  order  to  employ  one  blind  person. 
Taxpayers  of  Missouri  are  going  to  spend 
many  times  more  and  find  that  their 
dollars  have  bought  equipment  for  one  of 
the  major  food  merchandising  firms  in 
the  nation.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
aloud:  Is  this  a  "pork  barrel"  project? 
If  not,  why  was  it  not  resolved  in  1983 
at  far  less  cost? 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Missouri  continues  to  try  to  ferret 
out  answers  and  secure  favorable  deci- 
sions. The  future  of  programs  for  the 
blind  in  the  state  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  how  successful  we  are. 
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PHILOSOPHY  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

by  Fred  Wurtzel 


(Note:  Mr.  Wurtzel,  an  active  Federa- 
tionist,  is  Lincoln's  District  Super- 
visor at  the  Nebraska  Services  for  the 
Visually  Impaired.) 

For  the  past  ten  or  so  years  Federa- 
tionists  have  worked  hard  in  Nebraska  to 
build  what  many  people  believe  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  state  agen- 
cies providing  rehabilitation  services 
to  blind  people  in  the  nation.  Nebraska 
Services  for  the  Visually  Impaired,  or 
SVI  as  it  is  known,  has  built  its  pro- 
grams on  Federation  philosophy  an  drawn 
heavily  from  the  model  which  Federation- 
ists  built  and  ran  in  Iowa. 

In  Nebraska,  as  in  all  states,  the 
agency  for  the  blind  is  funded  through  a 
matching  formula  process.  The  formula 
is  simple:  For  each  dollar  Nebraska 
appropriates,  the  federal  government 
will  provide  four  dollars— up  to  a  limit 
set  by  the  Federal  Education  Department 
budget.  The  program,  though  operated  by 
the  state,  must  comply  with  the  Rehabil- 
itation Act  of  1973  and  its  subsequent 
amendments  and  rules  and  regulations. 
Within  the  parameters  of  these  federal 
laws  and  regulations,  Nebraska  has  a 
considerable  degree  of  flexibility. 
This  flexibility  is  necessary  in  order 
properly  to  operate  a  quality  program. 
Yet,  this  flexibility  can  be  detrimental 
if  not  carefully  watched. 

For  instance,  Nebraska  could  elect  to 
send  blind  clients  to  Arkansas  Enter- 
prises   for    the   Blind   or   to   the  Minnea- 


polis Society  for  the  Blind  rather  than 
run  a  progressive  center  which  promotes 
a  positive  attitude  toward  blindness. 
Nebraska  could  pay  the  full  tuition  for 
those  clients  choosing  to  attend  the 
college  of  their  choice.  As  it  stands 
now,  SVI  will  only  pay  up  to  the  rate 
charged  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
In  other  words,  Nebraska  and  all  other 
state  rehabilitation  programs  can  be  as 
creative  or  as  uncreative  as  they  choose 
within  the  applicable  rules  and   laws. 

Nebraska  has  opted  to  separate  reha- 
bilitation of  blind  people  from  all 
other  groups  eligible  for  rehabilitation 
services  under  the  law.  The  NFB  has 
long  advocated  for  this  approach.  This 
separation  is  desirable  due  to  the 
specialized  services  needed  by  blind 
people  and  the  uniqueness  of  these  serv- 
ices. Experience  has  taught  us  that 
blind  people  get  significantly  poorer 
services   in  "umbrella  agencies." 

Recently  here  in  Nebraska  three 
related  events  have  unfolded  which 
threaten  one  of  the  last  philosophically 
sound  state  agencies  in  the  nation. 
First,  LB-478  was  introduced  into  the 
Nebraska  Unicameral.  Its  intent  is  to 
consolidate  SVI  with  the  Division  of 
Rehabilitation— the  general  agency.  The 
bill  was  assigned  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, which  held  a  public  hearing  on 
the      bill.  Federationists      testified. 

Federationists  were  magnificent.  Our 
testimony  was  clear,  factual,  and  infor- 
mative.     Students    from    the   orientation 
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center  testified.  Some  of  the  students 
had  received  services  (or  NOT  received 
services)  in  other  states  and  eloquently 
contrasted  the  positive  approach  here 
with  the  less  positive  approach  else- 
where. They  told  how  "philosophy  makes 
the  difference." 

It  is  clear  that  this  bill  did  not 
mysteriously  materialize  in  the  Uni- 
cameral without  prior  priming.  Jason 
Andrews,  head  of  DRS  (Division  of  Reha- 
bilitation Services)  has  had  a  greedy 
eye  on  SVI  for  quite  some  time.  In 
testimony  Mr.  Andrews  claimed  that  this 
consolidation  would  save  four  to  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Apparently 
Mr.  Andrews  possesses  the  ability  to 
dream  in  technicolor  since  all  admin- 
istrative type  costs— including  admin- 
istrative staff  and  all  facility  costs- 
are  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars!  The  only  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  is  that  Mr.  Andrews  plans  major 
cuts  in  program  services  to  blind 
Nebraskans.  The  most  obvious  cut  is  the 
elimination  of  the  orientation  center. 
Another  item  in  Mr.  Andrews'  pocket 
would  be  the  Business  Enterprise  Program 
(BEP)  which,  it  is  clear,  would  include 
sighted  operators  in  nonfederal  loca- 
tions thus  reducing  job  opportunities 
for  unemployed  blind  Nebraskans.  By 
opening  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
blind,  Mr.  Andrews  could  make  his  pro- 
ductivity graphs  look  good  by 
"employing"  blind  workers  at  subminimum 
wages.  It's  the  same  old  story:  reduced 
services,  reduced  jobs,  reduced  oppor- 
tunities for  blind  people,  while 
feathering  the  nest  of  a  sighted  bureau- 
crat. 

The  Education  Committee  voted  twice  on 
the  bill.  The  vote  was  tied  each  time. 
The    Committee    won't    consider    the    bill 


again  until   1986. 

Second,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Unicameral  to  study  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices in  Nebraska.  This  could  very  well 
work  to  our  advantage  since  the  Commit- 
tee can  take  the  time  to  look  closely  at 
all  the  issues.  This  scenario  played  in 
Michigan  with  the  result  that  Michigan 
now  has  a  separate  Commission  for  the 
Blind  on  whose  board  three  of  the  five 
people  MUST  be  blind.  (We,  the  NFB,  can 
take  credit  for  that.) 

The  third  event  in  this  troublesome 
train  is  the  indirect  result  of  a  state 
budget  shortage.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  made  up  a  rather  long  list  of 
targets  for  cuts.  One  of  the  Education 
Department  recommendations  was  (you 
guessed  it)  to  consolidate  the  agency 
for  the  blind  with  the  general  agency. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a  cheap 
political  trick  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Andrews  and  his  friends  to  bypass  the 
normal  open  and  public  procedures. 

The  plan  was  made  public  on  Friday 
morning,  May  2  3.  Our  President,  Chris 
Roberts,  acted  decisively  and  effec- 
tively to  do  battle.  The  vote  was 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  May  28,  appar- 
ently well  planned  to  thwart  opposition 
since  it  was  Memorial  Day  weekend  and 
people  would  likely  be  scattered  and 
preoccupied.  The  planners  didn't  know 
the  NFB.  A  picket  was  planned,  Federa- 
tionists  from  other  states  were  mobil- 
ized, press  releases  and  leaflets  were 
prepared,  all  chapters  were  contacted, 
all  media  were  informed,  signs  were 
made,  and  the  phones  were  buzzing  as  the 
strategy  solidified.  In  true  Federation 
style  we  were  at  the  Capitol  at  7:30 
a.m.  to  greet  the  arriving  senators  and 
tell  them  our  story.  Again,  the  Federa- 
tion prevailed,  and  no  consolidation  was 
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recommended. 

Special  thanks  to  Iowa,  which  sent 
seven  convention  weary  Federationists 
through  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
Nebraska.  Thanks  to  Missouri  who  sent 
two  welcome  sojourners  on  a  very  lor^ 
bus  trip  to  Lincoln  to  support  us  in  our 
battle.  We  had  outstanding  press  cover- 
age on  all  Lincoln  television  and  Omaha 
television  stations,  most  Lincoln  and 
Omaha  radio  stations,  and  in  most  major 
newspapers  statewide.  It  seemed  as 
though  reporters  and  photographers  were 
everywhere!  Jim  Walker,  our  P.R.  Chair- 
man, did  a  great  job.  Not  a  little 
credit  must  go  to  Barbara  Pierce  and 
Ralph  Sanders  for  teaching  us  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it. 

I  have  lived  in  three  states  now 
(Michigan,  Missouri,  and  now  Nebraska). 
Each  state  agency  has  faced  adversity 
from  the  politicians  and  the  bureau- 
crats. There  are  certain  constants. 
There  is  constant  pressure  from  greedy 
bureaucrats  like  Jason  Andrews  who  want 
what  someone  else  has  instead  of  using 
what  they  already  have  more  effectively. 
There  are  constantly  misinformed  or 
ignorant  politicians,  such  as  Yard 
Johnson,  sponsor  of  the  consolidation 
bill.  There  is  a  separate  agency  for 
the  blind.  Most  prevalent  among  these 
constants  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  difference  between  quality  services 
and  efficient  management. 

The  two  ideals  (quality  services  and 
efficient  management)  are  not  incompat- 
ible. In  fact,  quality  service  must 
include  efficient  management.  However, 
efficient  management  can  exclude  such 
qualitative  factors  as  a  positive  atti- 
tude toward  blindness,  a  lack  of 
paternalism    and    custodialism,    a    staff 


indoctrinated  with  a  positive  philosophy 
of  blindness,  a  willingness  to  be 
creative  in  order  to  provide  maximum 
opportunities  for  blind  people,  an 
effort  to  employ  blind  people  at  all 
levels  within  the  structure  of  the 
agency,  and  a  willingness  and  desire  to 
listen  to  the  ideas  and  view  of  blind 
consumers  and  citizens  concerning  poli- 
cies, practices,  and  programs.  These 
are  factors  which  do  not  appear  on 
organization  charts,  on  productivity 
graphs,  or  on  line  item  budgets.  Yet, 
without  these  factors,  the  services 
provided  will  be  substandard. 

Unfortunately  most  blind  Americans  who 
need  training  to  gain  independence  must 
depend  upon  these  rather  volatile  and 
unstable  state  agencies  for  service. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  Federation- 
ists control  and  operate  private  high 
quality  training  services  throughout  the 
nation,  but  until  then  we  must  be  ever 
vigilant  and  ready  to  defend  quality 
agencies  and  challenge  and  improve  poor 
agencies  where  they  exist.  We  must  also 
refrain  from  putting  too  much  faith  in 
any  individual  as  the  sole  guardian  of 
positive  philosophy  in  programming.  We 
each  need  to  take  the  initiative  in 
improving  opportunities  for  all  blind 
people.  Most  important  we  must  keep  the 
NFB  strong  and  in  a  position  to  act 
quickly  under  any  circumstances  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  blind  Americans. 
It  is  only  as  blind  people  speaking  for 
ourselves  that  we  have  the  right  to 
determine  how  much  and  which  services 
are  needed.  If  there  is  any  hope  for 
Nebraska  or  any  other  state,  it  lies 
with  us— the  NFB— to  insure  a  future  of 
hope  and  promise. 
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TYPICAL 


We  often  hear  talk  about  credibility, 
and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  know  which 
organization  or  individual  to  believe. 
Therefore,  it  is  especially  helpful  when 
an  objective  test  can  be  found. 

Brad  Greenspan  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  He 
lives  in  New  York.  He  says  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  American  Council  of  the 
Bund  nor  has  ever  been.  The  July, 
1985,  edition  of  the  Braille  Forum 
(which  is  the  official  publication  of 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind) 
carries  the  following  item: 

"ACB  member  Brad  Greenspan  was 
recently  honored  by  a  proclamation  by 
town  officials  of  Islip,  New  York,  in 
tribute  to  his  efforts  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  others.  The  proclamation 
states    that  he    'has  provided  a  superior 


example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
positive  attitude.'  Mr.  Greenspan  is 
First  Vice  President  of  the  Central 
Islip  Lions  Club,  a  member  of  the  Out- 
reach Advisory  Council  to  the  Suffolk 
County  Cooperative  Library  System,  and 
Advisor  and  Advocate  to  the  handicapped 
to  the  Suffolk  County  Office  for  the 
Aging." 

So  says  the  Braille  Forurr^  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  so-called  "mis- 
take" is  now  exposed  for  all  to  see.  As 
Federationists  will  remember,  the  July, 
1985,  Braille  Monitor  also  carried  an 
article     about     the     proclamation.  It 

reported  (accurately)  that  "Brad  Green- 
span is  an  active  Federationist  in  the 
New  York  affiliate."  Yes,  it  helps  to 
have  an  objective  test. 
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RECIPES 
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MOSTACCIOLI 

by  Judy  Nichols 
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(Note:     Judy  Nichols   is  the  Secretary       1  green  pepper  (chopped) 
of  the  Public  Relations  Committee  of  the       1  cup  chopped  celery 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.)  1   large  can  tomatoes   (chopped) 
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2  cans   tomato  soup 

2  lbs.  round  steak 

3  large  onions   (sliced) 
2  cups  water 

1  can  mushrooms 

1   tbsp.  sugar 

1   lb.  sharp  cheese 

1   1/4   lbs.  Mostaccioli  Pasta  Noodles 

(1  box) 
salt  and  pepper 
chopped  parsley 

Cut  steak  into  one-inch  cubes  and 
brown  in  2  tablespoons  bacon  fat.  Add 
sliced  onions  and  chopped  green  pepper 
and  celery  and  cook  2  or  3  minutes.    Put 


in  large  kettle  and  add  tomatoes,  toma- 
to soup,  water,  sugar,  salt,  pepper, 
and  mushrooms.  Let  simmer  slowly  2 
hours,  covered.    Grate  cheese. 

Put  Mostaccioli  on  to  cook  in  salted 
water  per  the  directions  on  the  box  for 
10-12  minutes. 

Grease  roasting  dish  or  very  large 
bowl.  Mix  Mostaccioli,  tomato  mixture, 
some  chopped  parsley,  and  half  of  the 
grated  cheese.  Put  rest  of  cheese  on 
top  for  baking. 

Bake  slowly  at  300  degrees,  uncovered, 
for  1  1/2  hours.  Add  water  or  tomato 
juice  if  dry.  Serves  12  -  14  (may  be 
cut   in  half).     Bon  Appetite! 


ORANGE  ICE  CREAM  JELLO 

by  Peggy  Hignell 


(Note:     Peggy  Hignell  is  the  Secretary  1   6 -ounce  can  frozen  orange  juice 
of  the  Mid -Hudson  Chapter  of  the  Nation-         concentrate 

al  Federation  of   the  Blind   of  New  York  1   6 -ounce  can  mandarin  oranges 

State.)  1  cup  vanilla  ice  cream 


1  3 -ounce  package  orange  jello 
1  cup  boiling  water 


Mix  all   ingredients  well.     Pour  into  a 
glass  mold.    Chill  until  firm. 
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MONITOR  MINIATURES  ******* 

**New  Arrival: 

David  and  Rebecca  Murrell  are  among 
the  leaders  of  the  NFB  of  Kentucky. 
Both  were  active  during  the  1985 
national  convention  in  Louisville. 
Rebecca,  who  is  President  of  the  NFB  of 
Greater  Louisville,  was  in  charge  of  the 
Kentucky  Suite  and  the  information  desks 
in  the  hotel  lobbies.  At  6:02  a.m., 
July  21,  1985,  the  Murrells  became  the 
proud  parents  of  a  baby  daughter,  Amanda 
Frances.  She  was  eighteen  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  weighed  six  pounds, 
four  ounces.  Parents  and  daughter  are 
happy  and  weU. 

**  Wedding: 

We    recently    received    the    following 
announcement  in  the  National  Office: 

This  night  is  filled  with  happiness 
And  joy   is  ours  to  share. 
With  all  our  friends  and  relatives 
Who  came  to  show  they  care. 

The  prayer  we  carry   in  our  hearts 
Of  love  and  faith  and  peace. 
We  give  to  you  with  every  hope 
That  these  will  never  cease. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding of  Mlliam  J.  McCaslin  and  Cheryl 
Finley.  The  ceremony  begins  at  2:00 
p.m.  on  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  August, 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  eighty  Five  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Auburn,  Iowa. 
There  will  be  a  reception  shortly  after 
the  service  so  come  and  help  celebrate 
this  joyous  occasion  with  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  bride  and  groom! 

♦♦Combination       Print-Braille       Greeting 


Cards: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Feel  and  Read,  See  and  Read.  Combi- 
nation print  and  Braille  Christmas  cards 
with  and  without  scripture.  Prices  are 
8  for  $2.00  or  14  for  $3.50.  With  name 
printed  $.70  extra  for  each  set.  Name 
Brailled  free  by  request  only.  Also 
available  are  combination  print  and 
Braille  Greeting  cards.  Birthday,  Get 
Well,  and  Sympathy  and  other  occasion 
cards  also.  For  the  first  time  ever, 
this  big  value  of  25  all-occasion  cards 
for  only  $4.50.  Add  $.70  for  name 
printed.  Offer  good  while  they  last. 
Envelopes:  100  #10  long  white— $2.25; 
100  6  1/2  by  9  1/2  for  $4.00-for  $6.00 
with  metal  clips.  All  orders  must  be 
prepaid  in  U.S.  funds.  Please  include 
full  payment  with  order  and  send  to: 
Harry  A.  Fribush,  400  Hudson  Avenue, 
Albany,  New  York  12203." 

**Potter  Retires: 

C.  Stanley  Potter  retired  as  head  of 
State  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Minne- 
sota July  1,  1985.  Mr.  Potter,  having 
been  employed  in  one  capacity  or  another 
by  State  Services  for  the  Blind  in 
Minnesota  for  more  than  forty  years,  was 
the  senior  administrator  in  work  with 
the  blind  of  this  country  at  the  time  of 
his  leaving.  He  pioneered  radio  reading 
services  for  the  blind  and  helped  popu- 
larize the  concept  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  his  dealings  he  was  always 
genial  and  a  force  for  harmony.  Not 
only  did  he  not  permit  his  program  to 
bow  to  the  pressure  of  seeking  NAC 
accreditation  but  he  stood  up  to  be 
counted  on  the  matter  in  the  critical 
votes  which  occurred  in  the  National 
Council   of  State  Agencies    for   the  Blind 
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in  the  mid-1970's.  If  he  had  weaknesses 
(and  he  did),  they  centered  around  his 
unwillingness  to  be  aggressive  in  disci- 
plining staff  and  pushing  for  effective 
programs  and  needed  resources— espe- 
cially if  it  meant  confrontation  and 
controversy.  If  he  had  strengths  (and, 
again,  he  did),  they  were  characterized 
by  his  ability  to  survive,  his  good 
will,  his  gentleness,  and  his  constant 
attempt  to  maximize  the  positive  in  the 
context  of  limited  resources  and  limited 
authority.  Stan  Potter  is  a  symbol  and 
an  institution  in  the  field  of  work  with 
the  blind.  He  has  many  friends  and  few 
enemies.  His  retirement  marks  the  pass- 
ing of  an  era  and  the  charting  of  new 
beginnings. 

**L.C.  Smith  Typewriter: 

Gertrude  Van  Tassel  Ward,  Fairview 
North  Apartments,  Hamilton  Terrace, 
Building  18,  Box  193,  Clark  Summit, 
Pennsylvania  18411,  writes:  "I  would 
like  to  buy  an  old  L.C.  Smith  Corona 
Typewriter  with  only  three  rows  of  keys. 
It  is  the  kind  I  became  used  to.  I 
would  exchange  my  modern  portable  type- 
writer for  it  or  pay  in  cash."  If 
interested,  contact  Mrs.  Ward. 

**Miller  Service  Award: 

We  recently  received  the  following 
resolution  from  the  Prairie  State  Chap- 
ter of  the  NFB  of   Illinois: 

Whereas,  Carl  and  Charlotte  Miller 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  Federationism  in 
our  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Illinois  Prairie  State  Chapter;   and 

Whereas,  Carl  Miller  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  President  of  our 
Chapter;   and 

Whereas,    Charlotte    Miller    was     the 


first  Secretary  of  our  Chapter  and  has 
worked  tirelessly  whenever  and  wherever 
needed ;   and 

Whereas  the  Millers  have  provided 
leadership  and  dedicated  service  in  many 
Prairie  State  projects,  especially  the 
Bike-A-Thons  of  1980,  '81,  and  '82  and 
the  Bike-A-Nation  of  1983:  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Illinois  Prairie 
State  Chapter  in  meeting  assembled  this 
15th  day  of  June,  1985,  in  the  vUlage 
of  Gardner,  Illinois,  that  this  organi- 
zation commends  and  awards  a  plaque  to 
Carl  and  Charlotte  Miller  for  their 
years  of  dedicated  service  and  leader- 
ship;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  our  NFBI 
Prairie  State  Chapter  establishes  the 
Miller  Service  Award  as  a  lasting  trib- 
ute to  Carl  and  Charlotte  Miller;   and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  at  our 
Annual  Christmas  Dinner  this  Service 
Award  shall  be  presented  to  members  or 
nonmembers  who  have  performed  dedicated 
service  to  our  Chapter;   and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  by  Novem- 
ber 1  a  recipient  or  recipients  will  be 
chosen  from  nominees  selected  by  our 
three  elected  board  members  with  board 
member  number  one  serving  as  chairperson 
each  year. 

*  *Awarded: 

Federationist  Kien  Pham  has  been 
selected  as  a  White  House  Fellow.  While 
in  Colorado,  Kien  Pham  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  Colorado  Student  Divi- 
sion. He  received  scholarships  from  the 
NFB  of  California  and  the  American 
Brotherhood  for  the  Blind.  The  follow- 
ing article  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  June 
2nd,  issue  of  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera; 
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"Kien  D.  Pham,  former  county  resident 
and  University  of  Colorado  graduate,  has 
been  named  as  one  of  the  14  persons  who 
will  be  1985-86  White  House  Fellows. 
Selected  from  among  1,139  applicants, 
the  Fellows  will  serve  a  year  beginning 
September  1  as  special  assistants  to  the 
Vice  President,  to  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, or  to  members  of  the  President's 
principal  staff.  They  will  have  a 
variety  of  work  assignments  and  be 
involved  in  an  education  program  which 
will  parallel  and  broaden  the  experience 
of  working  at  high  levels  of  the  federal 
government. 

"Pham,  27,  now  is  living  in  San  Jose, 
California,  and  is  a  U.S.  citizen.  He 
recently  received  a  M.A.  in  interna- 
tional economic  development  and  a  M.B.A. 
from  Stanford  University.  Born  in 
Siagon,  Vietnam,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1977  with  35  relatives  after 
having  escaped  from  Vietnam  £is  boat 
refugees." 

**Mayor  Proclaims: 

John  W.  Smith,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  NFB  of  Pennsylvania,  writes  as 
follows: 

"On  Wednesday,  May  15th,  Mayor  Karen 
A.  Miller  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
proclaimed  May  15-21  to  be  'White  Cane 
Week'  in  Reading.  Those  present  from 
the  Berks  County  chapter,  NFB  of  Penn- 
syvlvania,  were  John  and  Carol  Smith  and 
Tom  Kehr.  The  Mayor,  a  city  councilman, 
the  chief  of  police,  a  fire  marshall, 
and  an  administrator  from  Congressman 
Gus  Yatron's  office  were  in  attendance 
at  the  May  4th  meeting  of  the  Berks 
County  Chapter.  The  chapter  will  be 
working  with  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments to  educate  firemen  and  policemen 
about  blindness  and   to  make  crime  pre- 


vention and  safety  information  access- 
ible to  blind  persons.  We  feel  we've 
made  some  excellent  contacts.  The  Mayor 
has  been  very  helpful." 

**Taped  Computer  Courses  Available: 

FUpTrack  (999Main,  Suite  200,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Illinois  60137;  312-790-1117) 
markets  a  variety  of  courses  on  cassette 
tape  for  people  interested  in  using 
personal  computers.  The  courses  were 
originally  designed  for  the  general 
public,  and  they  do  not  include  docu- 
mentation for  specialized  software  for 
blind  users.  They  are  not  tape  recorded 
computer  manuals.  They  are  self- paced 
classes.  For  more  information  call 
Karen  Zorn  at  FlipTrack  Learning  Sys- 
tems, 1-800-222-FLIP. 

**Decade: 

Amy  Kathryn  Wiglesworth  arrived  in 
this  world  on  May  9,  1985.  Keith  and 
Nancy  of  Louisville,  Kentucky  (the  proud 
parents)  report  that  she  weighed  five 
pounds,  twelve  ounces.  They  say,  "Just 
wanted  to  let  you  know  another  little 
Federationist  has  arrived  in  the  'decade 
of  the  baby.'  Ours  is  a  beauty,  of 
course,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  her." 

**  Electricity: 

The  1985  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  is  notable  for 
many  things.  One  which  many  delegates 
may  have  missed  is  that  Ronnie  Burns, 
President  of  the  Cumberland  Chapter  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Maryland,  and  Audrey  Hedrick,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  NFB  of 
Maryland,  became  engaged.  It  happened 
on  the  convention  floor  during  a 
session.  The  wedding  will  take  place  at 
4:00     p.m.,    October    20,     1985,    at     the 
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Bedford  Road  Baptist  Church  in  Cumber- 
land, Maryland.  Audrey  and  Ronnie  have 
a  word  of  advice  for  the  national  Presi- 
dent: "Be  careful  how  you  use  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  convention.  Exciting 
events  may  occur  which  are  not  included 
on  the  agenda." 

♦♦Innovative: 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the 
December,  1984,  issue  of  Que  Pasa,  the 
newsletter  of  the  NFB  of  New  Mexico: 

"In  addition  to  fund  raising,  the 
Albuquerque  Chapter  entered  into  a  pro- 
ject where  members  got  sworn  in  as 
registrars  to  help  sign  up  new  voters 
for  the  November  election.  In  Las 
Cruces  the  Chapter  entered  into  a  pro- 
ject with  Radio  Station  KRWG  where  mem- 
bers helped  the  station  with  its  Fall 
Jubilee  by  answering  phones  in  exchange 
for  free  air  time." 

**  Elected: 

The  convention  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Hawaii  was  held  at 
the  Princess  Kaiulani  Hotel  in  Honolulu 
May  18,  1985.  The  following  people  were 
elected  to  office:  Gail  Clark,  Presi- 
dent; Pat  Chong,  Vice  President;  and  Dr. 
Floyd  Matson,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Sharon  Gold  represented  the  National 
Office,  and  she  and  Bill  Smith  report 
that  it  was  an  extremely  successful  and 
enthusiastic  meeting. 

♦♦Proclamation: 

City  of  Erie 

Mayor's  Office 

Proclamation 

Whereas... 

The  white  cane  has  come  to  be  recog- 


nized  as   a   symbol   of    independence  and 
civil  rights   for  the  blind;    and 

The  Erie  County  Chapter,  a  local 
affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Pennsylvania,  has  worked 
for  a  long  time  to  take  the  blind  from 
second-class  status  to  their  rightful 
place  as  first-class  citizens  of  the 
community ;   and 

The  main  objective  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Pennsylvania 
is  to  obtain  security,  equality,  and 
opportunity   for  all  the  blind;   and 

One  of  the  methods  of  achieving  this 
goal  is  through  education  of  the  public 
with  respect  to  the  many  capabilities  of 
blind  persons ; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Louis  J.  Tullio, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
do  hereby  proclaim  May  15   -  21,   1985,  as 

WHITE  CANE  WEEK 

in  Erie  and  I  urge  the  citizens  of  the 
Erie  area  to  recognize  and  support  the 
Erie  County  Chapter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Pennsylvania 
in  its  efforts  to  generate  more  public 
awareness  of  the  blind,  and  to  congratu- 
late them  for  this  contribution  to  our 
community. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  set  my  hand 
and  seal   this   13th  day  of  May,  1985. 

Louis  J.  Tullio,  MAYOR 

♦♦For  Sale: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"A  VersaBraille  P2C  is  being  sold 
under  service  agreement  for  $4,500  so 
that  the  owner  may  purchase  a  Versa- 
Braille    IL       Contact    Barbara    Mattson, 
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309  Highland  Court  Apartments,  144  West 
Henry  Street,  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina  29301." 

**Dies: 

On  Wednesday,  June  5,  1985,  George 
Rittgers  (long-time  Federationist  from 
Kansas  City,  Missouri)  died.  Gwen,  the 
wife  who  had  loved  him  and  cared  for  him 
during  the  long  years  of  his  illness, 
said   in  a   letter  to  President  Jernigan: 

"Although  I  was  never  really  ready  to 
give  him  up,  I  cannot  find  it  in  myself 
to  wish  him  to  have  lingered  and 
suffered  as  he  did  the  last  two  and  a 
half  months.  I  suppose  that  this 
thought  stemmed  from  his  days  in  the 
Navy,  but  he  had  the  theory  that  if  the 
body  or  dust  therefrom  was  put  in  the 
sea,  then  the  spirit  was  no  longer 
earthbound.  I  am  following  through  with 
his  wishes  and  will  get  his  remains  in 
the  channel  that  will  take  him  to  sea. 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  noble  heart 
and  unselfish  mind  George  had.  He 
dearly  loved  you,  and  he  certainly  loved 
the  Federation." 

President  Jernigan  replied: 
"I  was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of 
George's  death,  but  I  share  your  feeling 
that  it  would  not  have  been  right  to 
want  him  to  continue  the  suffering  he 
was  experiencing.  All  of  us  know  how 
devoted  you  were  to  him  and  how  faith- 
fully and  steadfastly  you  cared  for  him 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year.  All 
of  us  also  know  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  loyalty  and  generous  and  true 
spirit.  Yes,  he  loved  the  Federation, 
and  all  of  us  in  the  Federation  loved 
him.  And,  Gwen,  we  love  you.  We  always 
will." 


**Eat  and  Run: 

Karen  Mayry  sends  us  the  following 
announcement: 

"Two  successful  Spring  Runs  were  held 
in  South  Dakota.  Richard  Hansen,  Chair- 
man for  the  Black  Hills  Chapter,  reports 
that  nearly  sixty  runners  and  walkers 
participated  in  the  Mother's  Day  Run. 
Theresa  Hartinger,  President,  Mobridge 
Chapter,  stated  that  they  had  good  co- 
operation and  many  local  runners  and 
walkers  on  their  first  annual  Spring 
Run,  May  18th.  Refreshments  and  donuts, 
which  had  been  donated  by  local  mer- 
chants, were  offered  by  both  chapters  to 
participants  and  observers.  In  addition 
to  the  awards,  entrants  were  issued  a  t- 
shirt  with  the  NFB  logo  as  they  paid 
their  $6.00  fee.  Each  chapter  is 
already  anticipating  1986  when  they  plan 
to  be  bigger  and  better." 

**Wedding: 

On  August  1,  1985,  at  the  Courthouse 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Ralph  Sanders 
and  Jean  Agin  were  married. 

**Cassette  Gazette: 

Dennis  Polselli  asks  that  we  carry  the 
following  announcement: 

"On  June  27  of  this  year  (as  Federa- 
tionists  know)  charges  against  Judy 
Sanders  for  being  'a  disorderly  person' 
were  dropped.  Federationists  who  are 
interested  in  the  full  story,  including 
Marc  Maurer's  news  conference  and  how 
the  Boston  media  handled  coverage  of  the 
story,  are  invited  to  purchase  'The 
Cassette  Gazette'  for  March  of  1985.  We 
did  exclusive  coverage  including  repro- 
ducing television  programs  which  Marc 
and  Judy  appeared  on,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  airline  industry  and  a 
view  from  a  blind  broadcaster  you  might 
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be  interested  to  hear.  If  you  want  this 
issue,  please  send  a  check  for  six 
dollars  for  two  cassettes  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  cassettes  to:  Dennis  Pol- 
selli,  506  College  Center,  100  State 
Street,  Framingham  State  College,  Fram- 
ingham,  Massachusetts  01701." 

**TeleBraille: 

Deaf- blind  Californians  who  use  Paci- 
fic Bell  telephone  service  may  qualify 
for  the  free  loan  of  a  TeleBraille,  a 
telephone  communications  device  for  the 
deaf- blind.  The  TeleBraille  combines 
the  features  of  a  telephone  communica- 
tions device  for  the  deaf- blind  with  a 
twenty-cell  Braille  display  and  a 
Braille  keyboard.  To  qualify  for  a  free 
TeleBraille,  an  applicant  must  have 
basic  Braille  skills,  and  a  doctor  must 
certify  that  the  person  is  deaf-blind. 
For  additional  information  contact  Paci- 
fic Bell's  handicapped  information 
service  at  800-772-3140. 

**Opta-Guide: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

Opta-Guide  is  a  device  which  will 
enable  you  to  write  on  lines,  place 
check  marks,  2  X's  or  numbers  on  the 
appropriate  box  or  location,  etc.  easily 
and  accurately.  Make  your  check  or 
money  order  payable  to  Ann  Morris  in  the 
amount  of  $9.50  and  send  it  to:  Opta- 
Guide,  c/o  Ann  Morris,  26  Horseshoe 
Lane,  Levittown,  New  York  11756. 

**To  See  the  Light: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

Sister  Dolores  Marie  Orsi,  S.P.,  is 
collecting  used  eyeglasses  to  be  dis- 
tributed   throughout    the  Chilean  mission 


where  she  works.  The  mission  is  located 
in  an  economically  backward  area  which 
has  recently  been  devastated  by  earth- 
quakes. Eye  doctors  have  been  found  who 
will  give  free  examinations  and  fit  used 
eyeglasses  specifically  for  the  people 
needing  them.  Glasses  may  be  sent  to 
Providence  Mother  House,  Attention: 
Sister  Dolores  Marie  Orsi,  S.P., 
Hoi  yoke,  Massachusetts  01040. 

**Elected: 

On  June  9th  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Greater  Brockton,  Massa- 
chusetts, held  its  annual  spring  banquet 
at  Christo's  II,  Brockton,  Massachu- 
setts, at  which  time  two  $400  scholar- 
ships were  awarded  to  blind  college 
students.  The  following  new  officers 
were  sworn  in  by  State  President,  Phil 
Oliver:  President,  Douglas  Campbell; 
Vice  President,  Susan  Price;  Treasurer, 
Anne  Prendergast;  Secretary,  Joyce 
Nadell;  and  Sergeant  At  Arms,  Linda 
Haywood. 

**Vice  Chairman: 

For  the  past  several  years  Donald 
Capps,  long-time  Federation  leader,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  South  Carolina  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind.  On  Saturday,  August 
3,  1985,  Mr.  Capps  was  elected  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Our  congratula- 
tions. 

**New  Arrival: 

We     have     received     the     following 
announcement  in  the  National  Office: 

"It's  a  boy!  His  name  is  Zachary 
Dana.  Date  of  birth  July  8,  1985,  1:32 
p.m.  Weight  7  pounds,  12  1/2  ounces;  20 
1/2  inches  long.  Parents  David  and 
Diana  Dawson." 
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Zachary  Dana  has  an  older  brother, 
Gregory.  Dave  Dawson  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Federation  in  Iowa. 
Later  he  worked  at  the  Nebraska  agency 
for  the  blind.  Then,  he  was  employed  by 
the  federal  government  in  Washington. 
Now,  (still  a  fed)  he  and  Diana  live  in 
Colorado. 

♦♦Moving  Up: 

Washington  Governor  Booth  Gardner  has 
appointed  Scott  H.  Lewis  to  the  Judicial 
Qualifications  Commission  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  Judicial  Qualifications  Commission 
is  a  seven-member  independent  part  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  state  government. 
It  is  charged  with  investigating  and 
disciplining  all  judges  in  the  state, 
from  the  municipal  court  level  to  the 
state  Supreme  Court.  The  position  re- 
quires Senate  confirmation. 

Lewis'  term  on  the  Commission  will  be 
four  years.  He  will  serve  a  five-year 
term  as  Trustee  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  where  he  will  be  one  of  eight 
voting  members. 

Lewis  currently  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  of  the 
city  of  Port  Angeles,  Washington  (having 
just  completed  a  term  as  chairman),  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Washington 
State.  He  is  past  president  of  the  NFB 
of  Washington,  and  an  active  leader  in 
the  affiliate. 

**Well,  Hardly  Ever: 

Some  people  (especially  our  opponents) 
seem  to  feel  that  we  never  relax.  It  is 
only  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  recreation.  Mrs. 
Mary  Ellen  Thompson  is  the  capable  sec- 


retary   of   Marc    Maurer.       Recently    she 
wrote: 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

While  strolling  through  Webster's  just 

the  other  day 
The  most  outstanding  word  happened   to 

come  my  way. 
You've  given  me  some  of  the  best  words 

I've  ever  heard 
So  now  it's  my  turn  to  pass  on  the  word. 

Pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolcano- 
coniosis  is  a  word  that  has  forty-six 
letters  and  means:  A  pneumocomiosis 
caused  by  the  inhalation  of  very  find 
silicate  or  quartz  dust. 

**  Wedding: 

On  Saturday,  August  17,  1985,  at  St. 
Mark's  Church  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Christine  Roberts  and  Doug  Boone  were 
married.  As  Federationists  know,  Chris 
is  President  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Nebraska  and  a  rehabili- 
tation counselor  at  State  Services  for 
the  Visually  Impaired.  Before  moving  to 
Nebraska  in  1982,  she  lived  in  Colorado 
and  was  President  of  the  Boulder  Chap- 
ter. Doug  was  a  travel  and  shop 
instructor  at  State  Services  for  the 
Visually  Impaired.  He  resigned  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  to  go  into  business 
for  himself. 

♦♦Alabama: 

We  have  been  asked  by  Mary  Saugestad 
to  carry  the  following  announcement 
concerning  the  country  music  band, 
Alabama: 

"Anyone  For  Alabama?  This  fan  club 
will  suit  the  special  needs  of  everyone. 
Newsletters    on    cassettes    upon    request. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  more  informa- 
tion or  joining,  please  send  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  to:  Anyone 
For  Alabama,  c/o  Mary,  4920  Cedar 
Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55417. 
All  letters  vdll  be  seen  by  Alabama!" 

**Word  Spreads: 

A  newly  formed  Diabetic  Division  is 
wasting  no  time  getting  the  word  out 
around  the  country.  Some  of  our  educa- 
tional mailings  have  reached  people 
around  the  world.  The  division  has 
received  letters  from  Mexico  and 
Australia.  Several  Canadians  are  taking 
an  active  part.  Eileen  O'Brien  reports 
that  the  division  recently  received  a 
letter  from  a  person  in  Poland  who  would 
like  to  correspond,  in  Polish,  with 
other  blind  people.  She  asked  that 
people  write  in  print  to:  Eva  Lewan- 
dowska,  Al.  ARMll  LUDWEI  17/10,  00-632 
Warsaw,  Poland. 

♦♦Convention: 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  June,  and 
blind  North  Dakotans  gathered  at  the 
Townhouse  Motor  Inn  in  Fargo  for  a  con- 
vention of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  North  Dakota.  Revenue 
Foregone,  discrimination  in  the  purchase 
of  insurance,  and  the  upcoming  national 
convention  were  all  topics  for  dis- 
cussion and  proposed  action.  Joyce 
Scanlan,  our  national  representative, 
brought  us  up  to  date  concerning  the 
Revenue  Foregone  issue  and  Representa- 
tive Jim  Bates'  Fair  Insurance  Coverage 
Act.  We  promised  ourselves  and  each 
other  to  contact  our  congressmen  con- 
cerning these  matters.  We  were  also 
interested  to  hear  from  Jeff  Kubas,  an 
individual  who  knows  firsthand  what  it 
is    like   to  be  denied    insurance  because 


of  blindness.  His  problem,  with  our 
help,  is  on  its  way  to  being  resolved  in 
his  favor.  Once  again  we  have  demon- 
strated the  need  for  a  strong  organized 
blind  movement.  The  Fargo/Moorhead 
Chapter  and  its  President,  Duane 
Iverson,  were  excellent  hosts  to  all  who 
were  in  attendance.  We  went  away  with 
renewed  dedication  to  make  the  Federa- 
tion in  North  Dakota  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 

♦♦Appointed: 

In  the  July,  1985,  newsletter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Idaho,  the  following  item  appeared: 

"As  this  newsletter  goes  to  press,  one 
more  bit  of  information  must  be 
included.  July  18,  1985,  Walt  Hine, 
President  of  our  Twin  Falls  Chapter,  was 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  the  Idaho 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  He  replaces 
Larry  Barnes,  who  served  for  three 
terms.  It  is  high  time  Barnes  should  be 
replaced.  Walt  has  a  different  job  to 
do.  It  is  already  being  claimed  by  some 
that  he  is  weak  and  can  be  manipulated 
to  do  what  Howard  Barton  and  his  cronies 
want  done.  We  know  Walt  to  be  honest 
and  fair.  We  congratulate  you,  Walt, 
and  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  bring 
about  some  much  needed  changes  at  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Good  luck, 
Walt.    We  will  do  all  we  can  to  help." 

♦♦Dies: 

Word  has  just  reached  us  of  the  death 
of  Jerome  Glickman,  father  of  Alan 
Glickman  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Glickman  had  a 
heart  attack  Friday,  August  23,  and  died 
in  Chicago  the  following  day.  He  was 
interested  in  the  organized  blind  move- 
ment and  was  an  Associate.  Besides  Alan 
he    is    survived    by    two   other   children. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The  meeting  of  the  Resolutions 
Ck)mnTittee  is  always  one  of  the  most 
spirited  occasions  to  occur  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind.  Louisville  in 
1985  was  no  exception.  One  resolution 
(85-101)  was  passed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Directors.  Twenty-nine  reso- 
lutions were  considered  by  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee.  Of  these,  twenty- 
seven  were  adopted;  one  (85-19)  was 
postponed  for  consideration  next  year; 
and  one  (85-18)  was  not  considered  by 
the  convention.  The  reason  85-18  was 
not  considered  was  that  no  one  was 
present  to  speak  for  it  when  the 
Ckjmmittee  met.  In  such  instances  no 
action  is  taken. 

85-101  provides  that  an  individual  may 
join  a  national  division  of  the  Federa- 
tion and,  thereby,  become  a  member  of 
the  Federation  without  first  joining  a 
state  affiliate.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  National  Board  in  open 
session  on  Monday  morning,  July  1.  It 
did  not  require  action  by  the  convention 
since  the  Board  may  deal  with  membership 
matters. 

The    resolutions    which    were   adopted 
are: 


85-01  seeks  to  include  the  disabled  in 
the  1964  Qvil  Rights  Act. 

85-02  supports  bills  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  blindness  in 
the  issuance  of  insurance. 


85-03  deplores  unreasonable  and  detri- 
mental restrictions  imposed  by  air 
carriers  as  a  condition  of  transporting 
the  blind. 

85-04  supports  bills  in  Congress  to 
restore  full  coverage  of  Section  504  of 
the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act  which  was 
jeopardized  by  the  Grove  City  decision. 

85-05  urges  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration not  to  tamper  with  any  Social 
Security  benefit  programs  affecting  the 
blind  and  disabled. 

85-06  urges  all  federal  property 
management  agencies  to  comply  fully  with 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act. 

85-07  urges  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  establish  a  greater  commit- 
ment to  career  development  and  advance- 
ment for  its  blind  employees. 

85-08  urges  the  federal  government's 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  exempt 
all  reader  positions  from  agency  per- 
sonnel ceilings. 

85-09  urges  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration to  provide  blind  representa- 
tive payees  with  better  guidance  on 
accounting  for  the  use  of  funds  at  the 
time  the  payee  first  begins  receiving 
benefits  for  someone  else. 

85-10  calls  upon  all  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agencies  for  the  blind  to 
accept  any  person  who  receives  Social 
Security  benefits  as  eligible  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 

85-11  urges  Congress  to  safeguard  the 
special  mailing  rates  and  services  now 
available    to   nonprofit   organizations   and 
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the  mailing   of    free   reading  matter   and 
related  equipment  and  aids  to  the  blind. 

85-12  calls  upon  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  require 
James  Jeffers  to  surrender  his  position 
as  Chairman  of  NAC's  Commission  on 
Standards  so  long  as  he  is  employed  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs   in  the  Department. 

85-13  calls  upon  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  to  cease  its  discrim- 
inatory and  unfair  policy  of  refusing  to 
provide  test  results  to  blind  and  other 
students  who  use  special  testing 
arrangements. 

85-14  urges  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  spell  out  in  existing  reha- 
bilitation and  special  education  laws 
and  regulations  the  right  of  blind 
children  and  adults  to  training  in 
skills  and  attitudes  which  would  enable 
them  to  compete  fully  and  function 
competently   in  today's  society. 

85-15  seeks  to  expedite  importation  of 
assistive  devices  for  the  blind. 

85-16  calls  upon  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  blind 
people  for  employment  in  noncombat  posi- 
tions on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

85-17  calls  upon  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  make  available  informational 
material  for  taxpayers  in  forms  access- 
ible to  the  blind. 

85-20  calls  upon  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  to  continually  up- 
date its  catalog  of  textbooks. 

85-21  calls  upon  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  to  increase  the 
availability  of  Braille  materials, 
including  maps  and  atlases. 

85-22  opposes  the  use  of  special  park- 
ing spaces  designated  for  the  handi- 
capped by  blind  persons  who  do  not  truly 
need  them. 


85-23  calls  upon  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  as  the  sole  supplier  of  aids  and 
materials  for  blind  students. 

85-24  urges  all  educational  institu- 
tions to  make  their  computer  facilities 
accessible  to  the  blind. 

85-25  urges  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  to  cease  funding  and 
promoting  the  design  of  special  features 
for  the  blind  on  public  transit  systems. 

85-26  calls  for  the  replacement  of  the 
existing  system  for  rehabilitation 
service  delivery  with  a  new  system  which 
would  offer  blind  clients  greater  free- 
dom of  choice  and  influence  over  deci- 
sions affecting  them. 

85-27  calls  upon  Congress  to  appro- 
priate $12  million  for  services  to  the 
older  blind. 

85-28  calls  upon  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  to  issue  regula- 
tions which  would  prevent  state  reha- 
bilitation agencies  from  conditioning 
services  on  the  means   test. 

85-29  restates  the  readiness  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to 
offer  its  support  and  assistance  to  any 
sheltered  workshop  wishing  to  enhance 
its  productivity  and  become  truly 
profitable. 


RESOLUTION   85-101 

WHEREAS,  Section  A  of  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  reads:  "The 
membership  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  shall  consist  of  the  members 
of  the  state  affiliates  plus  members  at 
large.  Members  at  large  shall  have  the 
same    rights,    privileges,    and    responsi- 
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bilities  in  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  as  those  exercised  by  members 
of  state  affiliates.  The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  establish  procedures  for 
admission  of  members  at  large,  determine 
how  many  classes  of  such  members  shall 
be  established,  and  determine  the  annual 
dues  to  be  paid  by  members  of  each 
class";  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  desirable  to  make 
it  possible  for  those  who  want  to  join 
the  Federation  to  do  so  without  undue 
complexity  and  formality;   and 

WHEREAS,       the       Federation       is 
increasingly  establishing  special 

interest   Divisions    to   deal  with    specific 
areas  of  concern  to  the  blind;   and 

WHEREAS,  many  individuals  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  join  one  or  another 
of  the  Federation  Divisions  but  have  not 
at  the  time  held  membership  in  a  state 
affiliate  and  have  sometimes  (because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Division  in  question)  been  told  that 
they  could  not  join  the  Division  without 
first  applying  for  and  receiving  member- 
ship in  a  state  affiliate;   and 

WHEREAS,  this  practice  seems 
unnecessarily  cumbersome  and  bureau- 
cratic and  discourages  people  from  join- 
ing the  Federation:  Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  in  meeting  assembled  this 
first  day  of  July,  1985,  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  that  membership  in  a  Division 
shall  not  be  conditioned  upon  membership 
in  a  state  affiliate  and  that  all 
members  of  Divisions  are  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  with 
the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities  possessed  by  members  of 
state  affiliates;   and 

BE     IT     FURTHER    RESOLVED     that 


all  provisions  of  Division  constitutions 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  are  hereby 
repealed  and  declared  null  and  void. 

RESOLUTION   85-01 

WHEREAS,  the  Honorable  Joe  Moakley 
has  introduced  H.R.  370  in  the  First 
Session  of  the  99th  Congress;   and 

WHEREAS,  H.R.  370  continues  the 
long-standing  effort  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  to  achieve  the 
fullest  possible  protection  of  our 
nation's  civil  rights  laws  in  order 
effectively  to  combat  employment  dis- 
crimination based  on  blindness  or  dis- 
ability ;   and 

WHEREAS,  Sections  503  and  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
are  currently  the  principal  Federal 
statutes  that  address  affirmative  action 
in  employment  and  discrimination  based 
on  handicap  in  general,  but  Federal 
court  rulings  have  imposed  severe  limits 
on  these  provisions,  often  making  them 
virtually  useless  to  individuals  having 
actual  complaints  of  discrimination  by 
employers  or  potential  employers;   and 

WHEREAS,  even  in  the  absence  of 
limiting  court  rulings.  Sections  503  and 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  would 
cover  only  a  fraction  of  the  employers 
who  are  already  required  to  follow  a 
Federal  nondiscrimination  mandate  with 
respect  to  race,  color,  creed,  sex, 
national  origin,  and  religion,  but  not 
yet  with  respect  to  blindness  or  other 
disabling  conditions ;   and 

WHEREAS,  H.R.  370  would  establish 
for  the  blind  and  disabled  the  same 
protection  against  employment  discrim- 
ination now  given  other  minorities  pur- 
suant   to   Title   VII   of    the   Civil   Rights 
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Act  of  1964;   and 

WHEREAS,  on  June  6,  1985,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Opportunities  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  held  a  public  hearing  on  H.R.  370 
to  begin  the  process  of  considering  and 
hopefully  reporting  this  bill:  Now, 
therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Ckjnvention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  express  official 
thanks  and  commendation  to  Representa- 
tive Moakley  for  continuing  his  vigorous 
leadership  on  behalf  of  legislation  to 
uphold  the  principle  that  the  blind  and 
disabled  deserve  equal  treatment  under 
our  nation's  civil  rights  laws,  includ- 
ing protection  against  employment  dis- 
crimination now  given  to  others  under 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
we  urge  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  and  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  to  report  H.R. 
370  to  the  House  for  its  swift  consider- 
ation during  this  session  of  Congress. 

RESOLUTION   85-02 

WHEREAS,  Representative  Jim  Bates 
and  Senator  Charles  Mathias  have  intro- 
duced companion  bills  in  the  First 
Session  of  the  99th  Congress  each 
entitled  the  Fair  Insurance  Coverage  Act 
(H.R.  2741  by  Mr.  Bates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  S.  1290  by  Senator 
Mathias  in  the  United  States  Senate ) ; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  Bates -Mathias  Fair 
Insurance   Coverage   Act    is    intended    to 


estabish  a  nationwide  prohibition 
against  insurance  discrimination  based 
on  blindness  or  degree  of  blindness;   and 

WHEREAS,  a  national  standard  of  non- 
discrimination in  insurance  is  essential 
to  assure  fair  treatment  for  the  blind 
since  insurance  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  blindness  has  continued 
despite  separate  state  laws  in  over  half 
the  states ;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  Fair  Insurance  Coverage 
Act  respects  the  traditional  responsi- 
bility of  the  states  to  regulate  the 
business  of  insurance  while  providing 
individual  consumers  with  much  needed 
supplemental  protection  in  the  event 
that  state  enforcement  is  not  effective 
or  timely  or  in  the  absence  of  a  spe- 
cific state  law  or  regulation  prohibit- 
ing insurance  discrimination  against  the 
blind ;   and 

WHEREAS,  1985  marks  a  twenty-year 
milestone  in  the  struggle  of  the  blind 
of  the  United  States  to  obtain  fair 
treatment  in  insurance,  yet  our  will  is 
strong  to  continue  the  battle  until 
total  victory  over  insurance  discrimina- 
tion based  on  blindness  is  finally 
achieved:     Now  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  commend  and 
loudly  applaud  Representative  Bates  and 
Senator  Mathias  for  standing  tall  in 
support  of  a  national  policy  to  prohibit 
insurance  discrimination  based  on  blind- 
ness ;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
we  urge  the  committees  and  subcommittees 
having  jurisdiction  over  these  bQls  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  promptly  to 
hold     hearings     and      report     the     Fair 
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Insurance  Coverage  Act  for  consideration 
and  enactment  during  the  99th  Congress. 

RESOLUTION   85-03 

WHEREAS,  travel  by  air  has  long  since 
become  a  necessity  for  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  alike;   and 

WHEREAS,  recent  events,  including 
arrests  of  blind  passengers  on  board 
commercial  aircraft,  show  a  clear 
pattern  of  discrimination  against  the 
blind  by  some  but  not  all  carriers ;  and 
WHEREAS,  the  arrests  and  related 
(albeit  not  as  dramatic)  acts  of  dis- 
crimination against  blind  people  who  fly 
are  the  shocking  outgrowth  of  an  attempt 
by  the  commercial  aviation  industry  to 
accommodate  air  travel  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  yet  air- 
line policy-makers  generally  do  not 
understand  the  needs  they  are  attempting 
to  accommodate  and  specifically  fail  to 
recognize  the  different  characteristics 
and  limitations  that  exist  from  one 
disability  to  another  and  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  no  matter  what  the 
disability  or  lack  thereof;   and 

WHEREAS,  specific  limitations  on  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  air  travel  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  blind  should  not  be 
imposed  unless  an  air  carrier  can 
justify  any  such  limits  with  substantial 
and  reliable  evidence,  not  belief  or 
myth ;   and 

WHEREAS,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
passengers  who  do  not  have  obvious 
physical  conditions,  blind  people  should 
be  assumed  capable  of  traveling  inde- 
pendently and  safely  without  unreason- 
able and  detrimental  restriction  imposed 
as  a  condition  of  transporting  the 
blind ;    and 

WHEREAS,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 


Sunset  Act  has  given  the  Department  of 
Transportation  specific  authority  to 
develop  and  oversee  a  policy  of  non- 
discrimination in  the  interest  of  pro- 
tecting blind  air  travelers  from  unrea- 
sonable and  unsupported  limitations 
based  on  myths  and  misconceptions  about 
blindness:    Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  deplore  discrim- 
inatory seating  and  all  other  unreason- 
able and  detrimental  restrictions 
imposed  by  air  carriers  as  a  condition 
of  transporting  the  blind;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
we  call  upon  all  commercial  air  carriers 
to  cooperate  with  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  re-examining  any 
limitations  they  may  have  on  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  air  travel  service  by  the 
blind  and  to  make  changes  where  there  is 
no  substantial  or  reliable  evidence  to 
support  the   limitations ;    and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
Federation  urge  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  order  a  departmental  review 
of  all  air  carrier  regulations  which 
have  a  potential  of  discrimination 
against  the  blind  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  procedures  of  each  air  carrier 
contain  only  such  requirements  as  are 
rationally  determined  to  be  necessary  on 
the  basis  of  substantial  and  reliable 
evidence. 

RESOLUTION   85-04 

WHEREAS,  the  CivQ  Rights  Restoration 
Act  of  1985  (H.R.  700,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Honor- 
able Augustus  Hawkins  and  S.  431,  intro- 
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duced  in  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable 
Edward  Kennedy)  seeks  to  reinstate  the 
long-standing  civil  rights  policy  of  our 
nation  that  existed  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  Grove  City  College 
vs.  Bel^   and 

WHEREAS,  before  the  Grove  Qty 
decision,  recipients  of  Federal  funds 
were  required  to  conduct  all  of  their 
programs  and  activities  in  a  manner  free 
of  discrimination  based  on  race,  creed, 
color,  sex,  national  origin,  handicap, 
or  age;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  Grove  City  ruling  now 
threatens  virtually  to  annihilate  the 
civil  rights  obligation  of  Federally 
funded  recipients  in  all  but  exceptional 
circumstances  by  declaring  that  only 
those  specific  programs  and  activities 
of  a  recipient  that  directly  use  Federal 
funds  must  comply  with  Federal  civil 
rights  mandates ;   and 

WHEREAS,  such  a  narrow  application 
of  civil  rights  requirements,  if  not 
reversed,  will  permit  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  turn  its  back  on  provable 
discrimination,  even  while  the  known 
discriminators  continue  to  benefit  by 
their  access  to  Federal  funds:  Now, 
therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  declare  its  full- 
fledged  support  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  bills  introduced  in  the 
First  Session  of  the  99th  Congress  by 
Representative  Augustus  Hawkins  and 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy ;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
Federation  urge  all  members  of  the  99th 
Congress,  both  in  the  House  of 
Representatives    and    in    the    Senate,    to 


cosponsor,  actively  support,  and  vote 
for  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  before  this  session  of  Coi^ress 
adjourns. 

RESOLUTION   85-05 

WHEREAS,  the  vast  majority  of  blind 
Americans  who  now  receive  Old  Age  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  benefits 
under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  depend  upon  OASDI  benefits  for  their 
principal  source  of  income;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  legal  and  moral  commit- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  system  is  to 
assure  that  the  value  of  benefits  that 
are  paid  will  not  be  reduced  due  to 
inflation,  hence  a  cost  of  living 
increase  is  paid  by  law  annually 
beginning  with  the  January  Social 
Security  checks;   and 

WHEREAS,  in  1983,  Congress  enacted  new 
legislation  to  assure  that  the  Social 
Security  system  would  remain  sound  and 
able  to  meet  all  promised  financial 
obligations,  including  annual  cost  of 
living  increases,  for  the  foreseeable 
future;   and 

WHEREAS,  blind  persons  receiving 
Social  Security  benefits  and  those  who 
expect  to  in  the  future  have  a  right  to 
know  that  the  social  insurance  payments 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  including 
scheduled  increases,  will  not  be 
diverted  to  show  on  paper  a  decreasing 
Federal  deficit  or  a  balanced  Federal 
budget:    Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  urge  Congress  and 
the  budget  writers  to  adopt  a  hands -off 
policy   with    respect    to    Social    Security 
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benefits,     including    the    cost    of    living 
increases  that  are  to  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  promises  made  in  the  law. 

RESOLUTION   85-06 

WHEREAS,  Congress  enacted  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act  and  its  amendments 
of  1954  and  1974  to  give  blind  persons  a 
priority  to  operate  vending  facilities 
on  all  Federal  property,  including  all 
property  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA),  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service;   and 

WHEREAS,  a  primary  goal  of  the  1974 
amendments,  strongly  expressed  in  the 
statutory  language  as  well  as  in  the 
legislative  history,  was  to  expand  the 
number  and  type  of  vending  facilities  to 
be  operated  by  the  blind  so  that  the 
traditional  cigarette  and  candy  stand 
would  no  longer  be  the  principal  main- 
stay of  the  blind  vendor  program;   and 

WHEREAS,  using  the  skills  of  blind 
vendors  and  the  potential  of  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Program  fully  to  meet 
the  food  service  needs  of  Federal 
employees  and  the  public  is  desirable 
and  in  accordance  with  the  law,  yet 
there  is  a  growing  trend  among  Federal 
property  managing  agencies  to  disregard 
or  evade  the  priority  for  blind  persons 
in  favor  of  commercial  bidding  by 
national  food  chains  and  vending 
companies ;   and 

WHEREAS,  specific  incidents  that 
form  this  trend   include: 

(1)  the  aborted  attempt  by  GSA  to 
contract  Federal  space  to  a  commercial 
fast-food  chain; 

(2)  limitations  normally  imposed  by 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  blind  vendor  oper- 


ations so  that  space  and  income  is 
shared  with  commercial  vendors  and  asso- 
ciations of  postal  employees ; 

( 3 )  a  current  attempt  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  claim  an  exemption  from  most 
provisions  of  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act 
pertaining  to  collection  and  payment  of 
vending  machine  income  and  attempting  to 
charge  blind  vendors  for  the  right  to 
operate  at  Federal  prison  sites;   and 

(4)  Defense  Department  contracts  with 
the  McDonald's  and  Burger  King  Corpora- 
tions which  clearly  include  opportuni- 
ties that  could  have  been  extended  to 
blind  vendors  but  were  not;   and 

WHEREAS,  Federal  property  managing 
agencies  have  a  responsibility  to  offer 
more  and  better  business  opportunities 
to  blind  vendors  at  Federal  sites  and 
must  always  avoid  policies  that  frus- 
trate growth  of  the  blind  vendor  pro- 
gram:    Now,   therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  deplore  any  tac- 
tics that  will  or  may  be  used  by  offi- 
cials of  Federal  property  managing 
agencies  to  avoid  full  compliance  with 
the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
we  seek  the  cooperation  of  Federal 
property  managing  agencies  to  expand 
opportunities  for  blind  vendors  in  ways 
that  fully  serve  the  needs  of  Federal 
employees  and  the  public. 

RESOLUTION   85-07 

WHEREAS,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  has  a  notable 
record  of  employing  blind  persons  as 
Taxpayer  Service  Representatives;   and 
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WHEREAS,  employing  the  blind  in 
taxpayer  service  has  been  a  commendable 
initiative  by  IRS,  however,  like  so  many 
other  "special  efforts",  a  stereotyped 
job  for  the  blind  with  IRS  has  tended  to 
emerge ;   and 

WHEREAS,  blind  Taxpayer  Service 
Representatives  have  expressed  legiti- 
mate complaints  that  their  perceived  or 
real  status  as  a  "special  class"  of 
employees  has  deprived  them  of  other 
employment  opportunities  at  IRS  and 
limits  the  likelihood  that  blind 
employees  will  be  able  to  obtain  promo- 
tions ;   and 

WHEREAS,  many  blind  Taxpayer  Service 
Representatives  have  become  frustrated 
and  disillusioned  in  their  dead-end  jobs 
as  they  remain  passed  over  for  promo- 
tions either  because  they  have  not 
received  the  requisite  training  oppor- 
tunities to  qualify  for  advancement  or 
because  of  a  pervasive  attitude  among 
the  supervisors  that  the  place  for  the 
blind  is  on  the  Taxpayer  Service  tele- 
phones only;  and 
WHEREAS,  recent  purchases  of  equipment 
for  some  IRS  offices  intended  to  help 
blind  employees  expand  their  work  came 
only  as  a  settlement  of  a  lawsuit,  yet 
there  remains  now  a  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  a  nationwide  commitment 
by  IRS  management  to  insure  an  ever- 
broadening  range  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind  throughout  all 
divisions  and  units  of  IRS,  and  not  just 
in  Taxpayer  Service:     Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  urge  the  IRS  to 
establish  a  nationally  directed  public 
commitment  aimed  specifically  at  creat- 


ing career  development  opportunities  for 
blind  persons  who  work  at  IRS  presently 
or   in  the  future;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
Federation  make  available  to  the  IRS  the 
experiences  and  knowledge  of  a  select 
working  group  of  blind  leaders  capable 
of  consulting  on  technology  and  job 
development   issues ;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
Federation  assistance  shall  continue  so 
long  as  IRS  makes  a  good  faith  effort 
with  results  that  show  measurable  pro- 
gress. 

RESOLUTION   85-08 

WHEREAS,  Federal  personnel  manage- 
ment regulations  implementing  Section 
501  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended,  require  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  make  reason- 
able accommodation  to  any  special 
employment  needs  of  qualified  handi- 
capped individuals,  including  blind 
applicants  for  Federal  employment  and 
blind  Federal  employees ;   and 

WHEREAS,  blind  employees  who  need 
to  work  with  printed  information  not 
readily  available  to  them  in  another 
form  are  entitled  to  reader  assistance 
as  a  reasonable  accommodation  according 
to  Federal  Personnel  Regulations  and  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978;   and 

WHEREAS,  despite  these  reader 
accommodation  requirements.  Federal 
agencies  are  penalized  when  readers  are 
hired  for  blind  employees  since  under 
Office  of  Personnel  Man^ement 
directives,  the  position  occupied  by  a 
reader  is  counted  against  the  authorized 
personnel  ceiling  of  each  agency;   and 

WHEREAS,  counting  readers  for  blind 
employees    under    the    agency    personnel 
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ceilings    compromises    the   accommodation 
requirement  and  impairs  expanded  employ- 
ment   opportunities    for    blind    people    in 
the      Federal      Qvil      Service:  Now, 

therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  make  an  official 
request  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  for  a  government-wide  policy 
to  be  established  insuring  that  all 
reader  positions  are  exempt  from  agency 
personnel  ceilings;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
in  the  event  a  negative  response  is 
obtained  on  this  issue  from  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  we  shall 
request  consideration  by  Congress  of  an 
appropriate  legislative  remedy. 

RESOLUTION   85-09 

WHEREAS,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  embarked  upon  an 
initiative  designed  to  secure  financial 
reports  from  blind  individuals  who 
receive  Social  Security  benefits  on 
behalf  of  someone  else;   and 

WHEREAS,  demands  for  information  from 
such  blind  individuals,  who  are  termed 
"representative  payees",  are  being  made 
without  a  clear  explanation  as  to  the 
purpose  for  such  demands  or  the  legal 
obligation  of  a  "representative  payee" 
to  report  on  the  use  of  funds  received 
for  another  person's  use;   and 

WHEREAS,  blind  people  who  wish  to 
cooperate  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  reporting  on  the  use 
of  funds  they  receive  for  someone  else 
are  not  given  sufficient  guidance  on  the 
purposes  for  which  funds  may  be  used  or 


the  manner  in  which  the  funds  must  be 
accounted  for,  hence  there  is  widespread 
confusion  and  resentment  over  what  many 
regard  as  meddlesome  and  meaningless 
inquiries  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration:   Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
is  hereby  urged  to  provide  blind 
"representative  payees"  with  thorough 
guidance  on  accounting  for  the  use  of 
funds  at  the  time  the  payee  first  begins 
receiving  benefits  for  someone  else;  and 
BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  express  concern  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  that 
"representative  payee"  reports  should  be 
obtained  only  where  circumstances  indi- 
cate the  need  for  a  report  and  only 
after  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
reporting  requirements  and  the  proper 
use  of  funds. 

RESOLUTION    85-10 

WHEREAS,  blind  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  beneficiaries  are 
expected  to  accept  rehabilitation 
services  in  order  to  become  gainfully 
employed ;   and 

WHEREAS,  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  also  extend  financial 
incentives  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  for  the  blind  specifically 
encouraging  such  agencies  to  assist 
blind  individuals  to  become  gainfully 
employed ;   and 

WHEREAS,  rehabilitation  funding  for 
a  blind  disability  beneficiary  can  mean 
the  difference  between  a  productive 
future    on    the    one    hand    or    continuing 
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dependence    on    the    other   hand    if   a   a 
rehabilitation   agency  will  not  cooperate 
in  providing   services    that  are  paid   for 
by  Social  Security  funds;   and 

WHEREAS,  current  policies  of  the 
Social  Security  Beneficiary  Rehabilita- 
tion Progreim  give  rehabilitation 
sigencies  the  discretion  to  find  blind 
beneficiaries  ineligible  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  based  on  a  find- 
ing that  blindness  for  the  individual  in 
question  is  not  a  substantial  handicap 
to  employment;   and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  ludicrous  on  the  one 
hand  to  require  blind  beneficiaries  to 
accept  vocational  rehabilitation 

services  while  on  the  other  hand  not 
requiring  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  who  serve  the  blind  to  provide 
the  services,  leaving  a  blind  bene- 
ficiary no  choice  but  to  continue  to 
depend  upon  Social  Security  benefits, 
since  training  and  employment  services 
are  denied:    Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  call  upon  all 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  accept  as  having  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  employment  any 
blind  person  who  receives  Social 
Security  Disability  Insurance  benefits; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  we 
urge  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  adopt  a  policy  in  the  beneficiary 
rehabilitation  program  requiring  reha- 
bilitation agencies  that  participate  to 
honor  the  determination  that  SSDI  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  blind  have,  by  defini- 
tion, a  substantial  handicap  to  employ- 
ment. 


RESOLUTION   85-11 

WHEREAS,  mass  communication  by  mail 
is  essential  for  nonprofit  groups  such 
as  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
to  spread  our  message  and  to  obtain 
public  support,  including  financial  sup- 
port and  greater  public  understanding 
about  blindness  and  what  can  be  done  to 
help  the  blind  achieve  social  equality; 
£ind 

WHEREAS,  as  a  matter  of  long-standing 
public  policy,  our  nation  has  assisted 
nonprofit  groups  (including  this  Federa- 
tion) in  using  the  mails  to  achieve 
socially  beneficial  purposes  benefitting 
all  taxpayers;   and 

WHEREAS,  free  mail  service  to  provide 
reading  matter  and  related  equipment  and 
aids  for  the  blind  is  also  available  to 
bring  special  library  services  and  edu- 
cational programs  to  the  blind  in  our 
homes  and  places  of  work;   and 

WHEREAS,  a  Federal  appropriation  to 
cover  "revenue  foregone"  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  for  providing 
various  special  mailing  rates  and 
services  to  qualifying  mailers  continues 
to  be  the  only  method  for  assuring  that 
these  rates  and  special  services  will 
remain  available,  although  Congress  is 
also  considering  other  funding  alterna- 
tives;  and 

WHEREAS,  blind  people  and  our 
families  and  friends  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  policy  debate  over 
special  postage  rates  and  services  and 
the  consequences  of  even  a  temporary 
halt  in  funding  of  these  services  would 
be  severe,  to  the  point  of  destruction, 
for  some  programs  now  operating  on  be- 
half of  the  blind:    Now,  therefore, 

BE    IT    RESOLVED    by    the   National 
Federation    of    the    Blind    in   Convention 
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assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  urge  all  members 
of  Congress  to  pledge  and  actively  sup- 
port a  policy  of  safeguarding  special 
mailing  rates  and  services  now  available 
to  nonprofit  groups  and  for  bringing 
essential  postage-free  reading  matter 
and  related  equipment  and  aids  to  the 
blind ;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
Federation  support  full  funding  to  cover 
the  postal  service's  "revenue  foregone" 
by  a  direct  appropriation  until  such 
time  as  Congress  has  approved  and  has  in 
place  a  new  funding  source. 

RESOLUTION   85-12 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  of  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 
and  Visually  Handicapped  (NAC)  has 
announced  that  James  Jeffers  has  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  NAC  Commission 
on  Standards;   and 

WHEREAS,  James  Jeffers  is  an  official 
of  the  United  States  Government,  serving 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;   and 

WHEREAS,  NAC's  survival  depends  upon 
bringing  more  agencies  within  its  orbit 
and  hanging  on  to  those  which  have 
already  joined  up;   and 

WHEREAS,  a  long  range  strategy  of  NAC 
has  been  to  forge  an  official  or  implied 
link  between  NAC  accreditation  of  an 
agency  and  eligibility  for  Federal 
funds,  either  directly  from  Federal 
grants  or  as  "pass  through"  support  from 
state  agencies ;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  prominence  of  the  Federal 
position  of  Mr.  Jeffers  coupled  with  his 
chairmanship  of   the  NAC  Commission  on 
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Standards  implies  a  form  of  Federal 
support  for  NAC  which  actually  does  not 
exist  as  a  matter  of  Federal  policy;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  association  of  the 
Federal  position  of  Mr.  Jeffers  with  his 
NAC  position  raises  serious  questions  of 
ethics  and  conflict  of  interest,  regard- 
less of  how  discrete  Mr.  Jeffers  might 
be  in  meeting  the  obligations  of  both 
positions  and  attempting  to  separate 
the  two:    Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  officially  demand 
that  James  Jeffers  be  required  to  sur- 
render his  NAC  position  so  long  as  he 
is  employed  in  a  responsible  Federal 
position. 

RESOLUTION   85-13 

WHEREAS,  it  is  universally  recog- 
nized that  education  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  disadvantaged  minorities  attain 
first-class  citizenship;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  blind,  in  most  cases,  are 
subjected  to  inferior  primary  and 
secondary  educational  experiences  and 
limited  opportunities;   and 

WHEREAS,  those  students,  who  complete 
their  secondary  education  with  the 
skills  and  ability  required  to  pursue  a 
higher  education,  need  equal  access  and 
opportunity  to  participate  in  post- 
secondary  education;   and 

WHEREAS,  opportunities  to  participate 
in  postsecondary  education  are  based,  in 
part,  on  the  results  of  competitive 
examinations  administered  by  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  (ETS);   and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  policy  of  ETS  to 
provide  test  results  and  answer  keys  to 
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their   exams,    to   all    students    requesting 
these        services,       with        the        single 
exception      of      those      students      using 
special  administration  services ;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
scrutinize  exam  results  can  be  a  signif- 
icant advantage  to  students  competing 
for  limited  educational  opportunities: 
Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  call  upon  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  to  cease  its 
discriminatory  and  unfair  policy  of 
refusing  to  provide  test  results  to 
blind,  and  other  students,  who  are 
forced  to  use  special  administration 
services ;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  take 
the  initiative  to  open  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  ETS  in  order  to  correct  this 
and  other  discriminatory  policies. 

RESOLUTION   85-14 

WHEREAS,  education  and  rehabilitation 
have  always  been  a  major  concern  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind;   and 

WHEREAS,  despite  the  proliferation 
of  legislation  and  special  programs 
affecting  the  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind,  blind  children  and 
adults  are  seldom  provided  with  the 
mobility  and  communication  skills  and 
confidence  necessary  to  participate 
fully   in  society;   and 

WHEREAS,  this  deplorable  situation 
creates  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  which 
remains  the  major  source  of  societal 
misunderstanding  and  prejudice  against 
the  blind;   and 


WHEREAS,  no  where  in  the  law  or 
public  policy  is  there  a  clear  statement 
that  blind  people  have  the  right  to 
certain  training  and  adjustment  oppor- 
tunities sufficient  to  achieve  full 
equality  in  education  and  employment: 
Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  declare  that, 
with  respect  to  education  and  reha- 
bilitation, certain  inalienable  rights 
should  be  established  in  law  and  public 
policy,  including  but  not  limited  to: 

( 1 )  independent  mobility  training  to  a 
level  at  which  an  individual  is  able  to 
travel   freely  and  safely; 

( 2 )  communication  skills  taught  to  a 
standard  which  equals  that  which  is 
expected  for  sighted  individuals  and 
which  allows  the  individual  to  communi- 
cate in  both  Braille  and  print  at  a 
level  of  competence  which  facilitates 
professional  and  social  interactions ; 
and 

(3)  an  understanding  of  blindness  as  a 
characteristic  which  need  not  be  a  major 
limitation  to  daily  living,  professional 
aspirations,  or  interaction  with  others; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  seek  changes  in  Federal  and 
state  legislation,  regulations,  and 
policies  to  achieve  the  expression  of 
rights  for  the  blind  called  for  in  this 
resolution. 

RESOLUTION   85-15 

WHEREAS,  for  many  years  the  blind 
have  easily  been  able  to  import 
assistive  devices  and  equipment  into  the 
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United    States    duty-free    under   Sections 
826.10    through    826.20,  entitled  Articles 
for   the  Blind,      of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
United  States  Annotated   ( TSUSA) ;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  practice  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  has  been  to  per- 
mit expeditious  entry  of  articles  for 
the  blind  by  completion  of  a  simple 
"informal  entry"  form  (Customs  Form  10- 
15-73  5119-A)  without  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  a  bond  against  the  value  of 
the  goods  being  imported;   and 

WHEREAS,  in  1983,  the  United  States 
became  a  signatory  to  the  Nairobi 
Protocol  of  the  Florence  Convention— 
this  treaty  allowing  for  reciprocity 
between  countries  in  the  duty-free 
import  and  export  of  assistive  devices 
£ind  equipment  for  all  handicapped  peo- 
ple;  and 

WHEREAS,  temporary  Sections  960.10 
through  960.12  have  been  added  to  the 
TSUSA  which  permit  duty-free  importation 
of  assistive  devices  for  all  handicapped 
people ;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  practice  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  has  now  changed 
to  require  a  complex  "formal  entry" 
process  including  a  surety  bond  for  both 
articles  for  the  blind  and  articles  for 
the  handicapped,  thus  causing  unneces- 
sary inconvenience  and  expense;   and 

WHEREAS,  consideration  is  being  given 
to  unification  of  TSUSA  regulations 
keeping  Sections  960.10  through  960.12 
and  incorporating  or  nullifying  Sections 
826.10  through  826.20,  Articles  for  the 
Blind,  thus,  creating  one  set  of  regu- 
lations covering  the  importation  of 
articles  for  all  handicapped  people: 
Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled    this    fifth  day   of  July,  1985, 


in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  demand  that 
Sections  826.10  through  826.20,  Articles 
for  the  Blind,  of  the  TSUSA  shall 
remain  unchanged  and  not  be  amalgamated 
with  Sections  960.10  through  960.12  of 
the  TSUSA;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  petition  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  to  direct  that 
articles  for  the  blind  may  be  imported 
through  the  "informal  entry"  process 
without  surety  bond;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  urge  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Customs  to  work  with  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  in  implementing 
this  resolution;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  express  its  thanks  to 
Robert  Bykirk,  Director  of  Customs,  of 
the  Port  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  his 
assistance  with  the  expeditious  clear- 
ance of  aids  and  appliances  imported  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

RESOLUTION   85-16 

WHEREAS,  blind  people  believe  in 
serving  our  country  just  as  our  sighted 
peers  serve;   and 

WHEREAS,  this  organization  has  twice 
gone  on  record  (Resolutions  80-01  and 
82-16)  supporting  the  employment  of  the 
blind  in  the  military  services  of  the 
United  States  in  duty  assignments  which 
will  not  be  reclassified  as  combat 
assignments  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency ;   and 

WHEREAS,     military     services     have 
consistently      refused      to     allow     blind 
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persons  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  on 
the    basis    of    equality     in    these    posi- 
tions:    Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Ckjnvention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  demand  that  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States 
accept  blind  persons  into  duty  assign- 
ments which  will  not  be  reclassified  as 
combat  assignments  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

RESOLUTION   85-17 

WHEREAS,  for  the  last  several  years, 
Federal  Income  Tax  information  and  forms 
have  been  available  to  blind  persons 
through  a  joint  effort  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  National  Library 
Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped ;   and 

WHEREAS,  for  the  1984  Tax  Year,  only 
VersaBraille  versions  of  these  materials 
were  available  making  them  inaccessible 
to  all  but  a  few  blind  persons;   and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  promote 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  tax  laws, 
and  for  the  blind  this  goal  can  best  be 
attained  only  if  current  taxpayer  infor- 
mation and  forms  are  available  for  mass 
distribution  in  hard  copy  Braille:  Now, 
therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  express  shock  and 
outr^e  that  current  taxpayer  informa- 
tion and  forms  are  not  now  being 
distributed  to  the  blind  in  a 
conveniently   accessible  media,    including 


in  hard  copy,  paper  Braille;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  we 
demand  the  resumption  of  taxpayer  infor- 
mation and  forms  in  a  manner  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  blind 
Braille  users. 


RESOLUTION   85-20 

WHEREAS,  the  catalog  maintained  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  (APH)  to  list  Braille  and  taped 
textbooks  produced  and  stored  by  various 
sources  is  the  only  nationwide  resource 
in  the  United  States  for  locating  text- 
books by  America's  blind  students  and 
teachers  of  the  blind;   and 

WHEREAS,  blind  students  are  conse- 
quently dependent  upon  the  catalog  for 
timely  information  on  availability  of 
their  texts  in  Braille  and  recorded 
media;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  information  in  the 
catalog  must  be  up-to-date  and  accurate; 
and 

WHEREAS,  this  important  data  base  is 
inefficiently  stored  in  a  3  x  5  card 
filing  system,  to  which  fewer  and  fewer 
APH  person  hours  are  being  devoted;  and 
WHEREAS,  the  information  on  these 
cards  is  published  once  a  year,  though 
recent  annual  editions  have  omitted  some 
of  the  information  in  the  data  base;   and 

WHEREAS,  blind  students,  teachers  of 
the  blind,  and  librarians  in  Regional 
Libraries  for  the  Blind  have  observed  a 
diminution  in  the  quality  and  timeliness 
of  responses  to  specific  requests  for 
information  from  the  card  catalog,  with 
delays  of  up  to  a  year  in  revising  the 
card  version  of  the  catalog;   and 

WHEREAS,  blind  college  students  find 
this  lack  of  efficiency  and  timeliness  a 
serious     barrier     to     pursuit     of     their 
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studies:     Now,   therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  call  upon  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to 
focus  its  resources  in  order  to  bring 
the  catalog  up-to-date  so  that  blind 
students  may  have  access  to  current 
information  on  texts  needed  in  pursuit 
of  their  studies,  including  computeriza- 
tion of  the  data  base  for  quick  entry  of 
and  access  to  the  data;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  call  upon  APH  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  cata- 
log hereafter  so  as  to  make  current 
information  available  to  blind  students, 
educators,  and   librarians ;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  call  upon  producers  of 
Braille  and  taped  texts  to  notify  APH 
promptly  when  they  commence  production 
of  any  Braille  or  taped  textbook. 

RESOLUTION   85-21 

WHEREAS,  Braille  maps  and  atlases 
are  an  important  part  of  a  blind  child's 
education;   and 

WHEREAS,  until  recently  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (APH) 
offered  an  excellent  set  of  Braille 
atlases,  encompassing  the  entire  world; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  1984  edition  of  the  APH 
catalog,  Instructional  Aid^  no  longer 
lists  these  atlases,  and  it  appears  that 
the  only  Braille  maps  now  available  from 
APH  are  those  of  the  United  States;  and 
WHEREAS,  the  nature  and  variety  of 
catalogs  and  supplements  from  APH  make 
it  hard  to  be  certain  what  is  available; 


and 

WHEREAS,  APH  staff  have  not  replied 
to  repeated  inquiries  from  our  members 
about  Braille  atlases ;   and 

WHEREAS,  no  equivalent  to  these 
atlases  is  readily  available:  Now, 
therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  we  call  upon  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  to  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  availability  of 
Braille  materials,  including  maps  and 
atlases ;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  we  call 
upon  APH  to  improve  the  organization  of 
catalogs  and  supplements  and  to  reply 
promptly  to  inquiries. 

RESOLUTION   85-22 

WHEREAS,  in  our  effort  to  establish 
forever  the  rightful  claim  of  all  blind 
persons  to  equality  and  first-class 
citizenship,  we  must  ensure  that  the 
denials  and  exclusions  that  have 
blighted  our  lives  are  not  compensated 
for  by  preferential  treatment  based  on 
the  same  misconceptions  about  blindness 
that  have  caused  those  denials  and 
exclusions   in  the  first  place;   and 

WHEREAS,  special  parking  spaces 
designated  for  use  by  handicapped  indi- 
viduals have  been  made  available  by  many 
jurisdictions  to  blind  persons  solely  on 
the  basis  of  blindness;   and 

WHEREAS,  blindness,  in  and  of  itself, 
is  not  a  mobility   impairment;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  problems  that  blind 
persons  generally  face  with  respect  to 
mobility  result  from  a  lack  of  good 
travel   training  and  can  not  be  remedied 
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by  making  available   parking   spaces    for 
the  handicapped;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  needless  use  of  such 
parking  spaces  by  ambulatory  blind  per- 
sons results  in  unavailable  parking 
spaces  to  mobility-impaired  persons 
(blind  or  not)  who  truly  need  the 
special  parking  spaces ;   find 

WHEREAS,  the  unnecessary  use  of 
such  parking  spaces  by  blind  persons 
casts  doubt  on  our  assertion  that  blind- 
ness does  not  render  us  helpless  and 
immobile:    Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  oppose  the  use  of 
special  parking  spaces  designated  for 
the  handicapped  by  blind  persons  who  do 
not  truly  need  them;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  work  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment or  promulgation  of  statutory  or 
regulatory  provisions  permitting  the  use 
of  such  parking  spaces  solely  by  reason 
of  blindness;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  work  for  the  repeal  of 
those  statutory  or  regulatory  provisions 
currently   in  existence. 

RESOLUTION   85-23 

WHEREAS,  Congress  has  for  many 
years  provided  an  annual  appropriation 
to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  (APH)  for  distribution  of  educa- 
tional materials  and  aids  under  a  quota 
system  to  educational  and  training 
agencies  serving  the  blind;   and 

WHEREAS,  present  funding  allows  for 
an  allotment  of  slightly  over  $100  per 
year   per   blind   student   or   trainee,   and 


is  not  being  increeised;   and 

WHEREAS,  prices  at  APH,  a  nonprofit 
agency,  are  not  only  rising  sharply,  but 
are  considerably  higher  than  those 
charged  by  profit  and  nonprofit  agencies 
supplying  the  same  materials:  for 
example,  exceeding  by  approximately  five 
cents  per  page  the  Brailling  prices 
charged  by  Associated  Services  for  the 
Blind,  another  nonprofit  Brailling 
facility,  and  APH's  charge  per  cassette 
tape  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
profit  or  nonprofit  agency,  except  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  and 
WHEREAS,  APH  not  only  charges  higher 
prices  for  the  same  products,  but 
discriminates  in  employment  against  the 
very  people  it  purports  to  serve,  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  been  singled  out  and 
instructed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  to  hire  more  blind  peo- 
ple at  all  levels;   and 

WHEREAS,  there  are  companies  and 
organizations  which  can  produce  the  same 
books  and  supplies  but  have  a  better 
record  of  employing  blind  people  at  all 
levels ;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  present  APH  quota 
system  is  a  monopoly  and  serves  to  sub- 
sidize inefficiency  and  discrimination 
while  denying  educational  and  training 
programs  the  opportunity  to  shop  for 
better  prices  elsewhere,  which  would 
increase  the  spending  power  of  the 
Federal  dollars  appropriated;   and 

WHEREAS,  this  monopolistic  system 
benefits  only  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  as  a  corporation  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Federal  government, 
the  taxpayers,  and  the  blind:  Now, 
therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation    of    the    Blind    in   Convention 
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assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  Qty  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  call  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  elim- 
inate the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  as  the  sole  supplier  under  the 
quota,  by  granting  directly  to  each 
state  educational  agency  an  allotment  of 
funds  sufficient  to  meet  student  and 
trainee  needs  for  educational  aids  and 
materials  for  the  blind  in  a  manner 
which  encourages  purchase  at  the  best 
available  price. 

RESOLUTION   85-24 

WHEREAS,  Public  Law  94-142,  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act,  and  Section  504  of  Public  Law  ga- 
ll 2,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
were  adopted  by  Congress  with  the  intent 
to  make  all  educational  programs  avail- 
able to  and  accessible  by  the  blind;   and 

WHEREAS,  we  live  at  a  time  that  has 
been  called  "the  information  age" 
because  a  majority  of  goods  and  services 
involve  the  storage,  processing,  and 
transmission  of  information;   and 

WHEREAS,  central  to  this  age  is  the 
computer  with  its  ability  to  process 
information  with  greater  speed,  volume, 
and  accuracy  than  ever  before;   and 

WHEREAS,  educational  institutions 
on  all  levels— elementary,  secondary, 
and  post-secondary— are  providing 
increased  instruction  in  computer 
science  and  computer  skills;   and 

WHEREAS,  educational  institutions 
generally  do  not  have  computer  facili- 
ties that  are  accessible  to  the  blind; 
and 

WHEREAS,  this  situation  means  a  lack 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  the 
blind,     thus     violating     the     intent     of 


Congress:    Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  Qty  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  Federation  urge  educational 
institutions  of  all  levels— elementary, 
secondary,  and  post-secondary— to  make 
their  computer  facilities  accessible  to 
the  blind. 

RESOLUTION   85-25 

WHEREAS,  one  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  the  reform  of 
restrictive  or  unnecessary  Federal  regu- 
lations;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  interest  of  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  proposed  budget  cuts 
in  many  Federal  Assistance  Programs  for 
Fiscal  Year  1986;   and 

WHEREAS,  one  of  these  programs 
provides  Federal  Operating  and  Capital 
Assistance  to  transit  systems,  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  (UMTA) 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT);   and 

WHEREAS,  over  the  past  ten  years. 
Federal  transit  regulations  relating  to 
the  handicapped,  including  the  blind, 
have  brought  about  installation  of  such 
features  in  transit  equipment  and 
facilities  as  bells  on  bus  doors, 
beepers  on  train  doors,  and  contrasting 
textured  areas  along  platform  edges,  as 
well  as  research  on  talking  signs  and 
tactile  pathways;   and 

WHEREAS,  these  modifications  promote 
the  false  notion  that  blind  people  can 
not  travel  safely  unless  public  places 
are  adapted  specifically  for  the  blind; 
and 
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WHEREAS,    given   proper    training   and 
opportunity,    blind    people    can    and    do 
travel    as    competently    as    their   sighted 
counterparts      without      modification      of 
equipment  and  facilities ;   and 

WHEREAS,  monies  squandered  on 
designing  transit  specifically  for  the 
blind  should  be  allocated  to  operating 
and  capital  programs  benefiting  all 
transit  passengers,  including  the  blind: 
Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  strongly  urge  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
to  revise  its  regulations  deleting 
requirements  and  suggestions  regarding 
design  specifications  pertaining  partic- 
ularly to  the  blind,  and  not  to  fund 
those  portions  of  grant  applications 
containing  such  specifications ;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  call  upon  the  American 
Public  Transit  Association  (APTA)  to 
support  and  assist  the  Federation  in 
this  effort. 

RESOLUTION   85-26 

WHEREAS,  with  proper  training 
and  real  opportunity,  the  average  blind 
person  can  compete  successfully  with  the 
average  sighted  person;   and 

WHEREAS,  proper  training  and  real 
opportunity  including  training  in  posi- 
tive attitudes,  needs  skills,  and  such 
other  essential  services  as  readers  and 
assistive  devices ;   and 

WHEREAS,  state  bureaucracies  are  the 
center  point  of  the  public  and  private 
rehabilitation  system  purporting  to 
serve  the  blind  of  our  country;   and 


WHEREAS,  the  blind  clients  for  whom 
the  rehabilitation  system  was  estab- 
lished in  the  first  place  should  be  the 
center  point  of  the  system  instead  of 
being  subjects  dominated  by   it;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  rehabilitation 
bureaucracy  has  a  mandate  to  provide 
adequate  training  for  blind  clients  to 
achieve  equal  opportunity  but  that 
mission   is  not  being  accomplished;   and 

WHEREAS,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
and  customary  rehabilitation  services 
that  should  be  available  to  blind  per- 
sons, some  continuing  services  such  as 
assistance  with  the  purchase  or  loan  of 
aids,  reader  services,  and  other 
expenses  which  occur  due  to  blindness 
alone,  should  also  be  provided;   and 

WHEREAS,  a  widening  variety  of  public 
and  private  rehabilitation  and  related 
service  agencies  are  developing  and  the 
proliferation  of  such  agencies  has 
occurred  to  such  an  extent  that  more 
efficient  and  more  responsive  services 
could  better  be  provided  to  the  blind 
through  a  free  market  system,  which 
would  place  the  priority  on  individual 
services  rather  than  arbitrary  agency 
decisions:    Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  declare  that  the 
current  rehabilitation  service  delivery 
system  for  blind  persons,  while  gener- 
ously funded  by  Congress  and  the  tax- 
payers, is  bankrupt  in  the  sense  that  it 
fails  to  provide  those  needed  services 
for  which  the  rehabilitation  system  was 
established;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  declare  that  this  bankrupt 
rehabilitation    system  must    be    replaced 
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with  an  alternative  service  delivery 
system  which  places  the  blind  person  and 
not  the  public  bureaucracy  at  the  center 
point  of  the  system,  giving  each  blind 
person  a  choice  among  the  many  service 
providers  who  can  offer  relevant 
services ;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  develop  and  present  a  work- 
able plan  for  a  free  market  alternative 
service  delivery  system  by  the  opening 
of  the  Second  Session  of  the  99th 
Congress. 

RESOLUTION   85-27 

WHEREAS,  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation in  1978  to  establish  programs  to 
serve  older  blind  persons,  but  has  never 
appropriated  funds  for  these  services ; 
and 

WHEREAS,  in  testimony  before  the 
United  States  House  Select  Committee  on 
^ing,  it  was  recommended  by  several 
organizations  of  and  agencies  for  the 
blind  that  Congress  appropriates  twelve 
million  dollars  for  funding  of  inde- 
pendent living  services  for  the  older 
blind ;    and 

WHEREAS,  identifiable  Federally  funded 
independent  living  services  for  the 
blind  are  available  in  only  14  states; 
and 

WHEREAS,  without  a  vocational  goal 
the  majority  of  older  blind  persons  are 
ineligible  for  federal /state  vocational 
rehabilitation  services ;   and 

WHEREAS,  without  independent  living 
skills  older  blind  individuals  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  needlessly  institu- 
tionalized in  nursing  homes  in  which 
they  often  lose  their  vitality  and 
desire  for   independence;   and 

WHEREAS,    the    teaching    of    alterna- 


tive techniques,  including  cane  travel, 
cooking,  and  other  skills  to  1.25 
million  blind  and  visually  impaired 
individuals  age  65  or  older  is  essential 
for  their  full  participation  in  society: 
Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  we  call  upon  the  members  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  twelve  million 
dollars  in  funding  of  Title  VII,  Part  C 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended ;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion take  any  and  all  actions  necessary 
to  insure  funding  for  these  most  needed 
programs. 

RESOLUTION   85-28 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  practice  of  some, 
but  not  £ill,  agencies  which  serve  the 
blind  to  require  applicants  for  services 
to  provide  personal  financial  informa- 
tion and  to  condition  certain  services 
upon  the  financial  need  of  the  indi- 
vidual;  and 

WHEREAS,  financial  needs  tests 
are  permitted  by  Federal  Rehabilitation 
Administration  Regulations;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  means  test  invades 
the  privacy  and  diminishes  the  dignity 
of  blind  people  seeking  rehabilitation 
services ;   and 

WHEREAS,  this  practice  serves  to 
give  agencies  explicit  and/or  implied 
control  over  the  lives  of  the  blind 
people  they  are  to  serve:  Now,  there- 
fore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation    of    the    Blind     in    Convention 
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assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  Qty  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  urge  the  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Administration  to 
adopt  regulations  prohibiting  state 
agencies  serving  the  blind  from  con- 
ditioning services  on  the  means  test; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  we 
call  upon  the  private  agencies  serving 
the  blind  to  eliminate  the  means  test. 

RESOLUTION   85-29 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  does  not  endorse  the 
concept  of  placing  the  average  blind 
person  in  employment  in  a  sheltered 
workshop,  but  recognizes  the  reality 
that  such  shops  currently  exist  and  will 
exist  for  some  time;   and 

WHEREAS,    it    is    generally   accepted 


that  sheltered  workshops,  if  properly 
run,  can  provide  gainful  employment  for 
the  blind;   and 

WHEREAS,  many  workshops  pay  sub- 
minimum  wages  to  their  blind  workers; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  has  the  expertise  and 
technical  know-how  to  assist  sheltered 
workshops  in  their  transition  from 
"sweat  shop"  to  profit  oriented  busi- 
ness:   Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Ckjnvention 
assembled  this  fifth  day  of  July,  1985, 
in  the  City  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
that  this  organization  provide  its 
technical  assistance  and  any  other  such 
support  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
deems  appropriate  to  any  sheltered  work- 
shop that  wishes  to  venture  into  the 
private  business  sector. 
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